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TH the dessert, the dinner reaches 

its climax. Formerly, rich pastries, 

heavy puddings and confections com- 
posed this course. All these were, no 
doubt, very delicious, but bad for the 
digestion. 


However, customs change—there arose a 
demand for a light, nourishing sweet, 


THE JELLO COMPANY Inc. 


WE L L- C Americas most famous dee 


simple and: easy to prepare, yet forming a 
tempting dessert. 

All this we get in JELL-O. Made from purest 
gelatin, cane sugar and fruit juices, contain- 
ing only healthful ingredients, it is the best 
and safest dessert for children. 

Our recipe book contains many delightful 
suggestions for serving Jell-O. Write us for it. 
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TIFFANY & GO, 


JEWELERS 


QUALITY-ASSURED 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


Fira AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
New YORK 



































in Indian once traded 
Manhattan Island for 


A STRING OF RED BEADS 


cAn Indian once swapped Manhattan Island for a string of 
red beads. { Not so long ago a fellow in Texas traded a great 
tract of now priceless oil land for a span of gray mules. ( And 
last year a lot of smart people paid $1000, $2000 — even 
$3000, more for a closed car than an open car of the same 


make would have cost them. 


S long as people knew very 
little about downtown New 

York real estate, or oil land, or 
Closed Cars — great unconscious 
economic losses were sustained. 





Today, you couldn’t get very far in New York 
on a string of red beads. The owners of the 
oil land probably aren’t scanning the market 
pages for quotations on gray mules. 


And after people see the New Marmon Stand- 
ard Sedan at only $130 more than the open 
car, getting a fictitious price for any closed car 
is going to be a tough selling job. 


owe 6G COG HD 


People have begun to figure how much more 
it really should cost to make a closed car. 
When people begin to figure, they ask ques- 
tions. And when they begin to ask questions 


—something always happens! 


ow Gwo Gk 


The people’s own common sense tells them 
that it shouldn’t cost a great deal more to make 
a genuine sedan than it costs to make an open 
car—and they are ready to fight their case out 
to a finish on every Automobile Row. 


owo GW CGH 


As soon as people learn to count to ‘‘twelve’’ — 
all the scientific salesmanship in the world, 
advertising and midnight conferences, can never 
sell eleven eggs to the dozen. The people are 


( These are historical facts. 


awake now, and they are simply not going to 
pay any inflated difference for closed cars. 

Gow Gw Gw 
In the fine car field, Marmon is probably not 
the first to recognize this situation 


—but Marmon is unquestionably the first to 
meet it. 

Marmon has adhered rigidly to genuine closed 
car design with four [4} doors, and produced 


-asumptuous Standard Sedan—a Marmon 


Sedan 

—on the famous standard 136-inch wheelbase 
Marmon chassis 

— with the famous Marmon six-cylinder engine 
—at only $130 more than a Marmon open 
car; and Marmon open car values have always 
been recognized as sound and fair. 


Such a feat in manufacturing alertness and skill 
bodes well for the New Marmon Program. 


ow GH Gt 


Uppermost in the minds of everyone is that 
relentless standard of value measurement — 
the never-changing diameter of a dollar—and 
the stubborn determination to get the most 
for the money. 


It is a striking commentary on the native intelli- 
gence of the American people, and their sense 
of values, that today the Marmon factory is 
busier than at any time in its history—building 
in volume these new Standard Sedans at prac- 
tically open car price. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY, Established 1851, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Ihe NEW MARMON 


NEW MARMON STANDARD SEDAN, only $130 more than an open car 
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You remember the energetic Dame Partington who endeavored 
to sop up the ocean with her mop? Well, there are still a few 
Dame Partingtons trying vainly to stem the tide of Chrysler 
success. They have entirely missed the full significance of that 
success. ‘They do not yet realize that the Chrysler represents a 
complete over-turning of previous precedents which has taken 
the public by storm. They see but cannot believe — that 
engineering practice, motor measurements, utilization of space, 
weight, height and balance, standards of power, speed and 
acceleration, compactness and artistry of body design must 
change to conform to the Chrysler conquest of public opinion. 
Confronted with an entirely new expression of motor car 
practice and performance which is striding across the country 
in seven league boots, and making an equally profound 
impression across the sea—they strive to console themselves by 
the timid suggestion that the Chrysler ‘may be a one year car.’ 
Even that consolation is denied them. Chrysler engineers 
began the revolutionary processes which resulted in the Chrysler 
Six four years ago. Untrammeled by prohibitive investment 
in shop-equipment which would have forced them to follow old 
practice, these engineers had full sway to go far beyond the 
furthest and finest point anyone had dared or was able to go 
in the past. For two years Chrysler cars, unknown to the 
public, traveled tens of thousands of miles, proving the sound- 
ness of their conclusions. ‘The first cars ‘off the line’ were 
ready to do, and did do, all that the pioneer cars accomplished 
before them. At this writing, more than 32,000 Chrysler cars 
are verifying the engineering soundness of Chrysler design— 
proving unparalleled speed and power, unequalled acceleration, 
phenomenal climbing ability, superb riding quality. The more 
than $50,000,000 already invested by the public in the Chrysler 
Sixes is only the beginning of Chrysler success—the tide of 
popular approval will continue to rise indefinitely, because 
nothing can stop the onward sweep of any achievement which 
contributes to the economic progress of the race. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 
SIX 
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The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; 
The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The 
Crown-Imperial, $2195; The Royal Coupe, 
$1895. All prices f.o.b. Detroit subject to 
current government tax. 







All Chrysler Six models are equipped with 
special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealerseverywhere. All are 
in position to extend the convenience of time- 
payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 






























Luncheon is served aboard the Crui- 
sette! Note the compact, attractive 
galley; the roomy lockers for cloth- 
ing; the comfortably cushioned 
berths of this homelike cabin. Equip- 
ment is complete, and the sturdy 50 
H. P. engine gives 13 miles per hour. 











at $12,850; the Fifty-six, at $24,500. 
Instead of purchasing a boat out 


ment plan. 


—and go exploring! 


Price $ afloat at 
(new series) aw | 50 Bayonne,N. 
Other Elco Models are: The Twenty-six 


(Class A Cruiser) at $1,950; the Thirty- 
foot Veedette, at $4,850; the Forty-five, 


capital, many people prefer to avail 
themselves of the Elco deferred pay- 
























VERY man, in his heart of hearts, is master of a dream-ship. 
Underlying the veneer of the present is the ancient wanderlust 
—the longing for the salt sea-wind; for adventure; for romance. 


Now the dream-ship has come true—and you may go faring forth, 
piloting your own craft to scenes that have been as a closed book 
to you. 


Now you can have an Elco Cruisette—and go exploring! 


You need not be a millionaire to enjoy life on the water—Elco 
Standardized Construction and quantity production bring the 
price within reach of anyone who can afford a cottage by the sea. 


You will travel in comfort, for the Cruisette is really a floating 
home—a roomy, seaworthy boat with comfortable living accom- 
modations for six people. Free from the dust of crowded motor 
roads, you can adventure where you will, fur you are master ot 
your own ship. Even if business prevents your taking long 
cruises, week-ends and evenings on the Cruisette will keep you 
fit all through the heat of summer. It’s an investment in health 
and pleasure! 


The Cruisette, and three other Elco Standardized Models, are 
available for inspection at Port Elco. Come and select your 
boat, for immediate shipment to Florida or for Spring delivery 
—or write for catalog VF. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: 


PORT ELCO— Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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F several thousand Series 80 owners a surprising number have gradu- 
O ated from the ownership of cars costing less money. These men 
have reasoned wisely that it is more economical to invest a little more in a 
Pierce-Arrow Series 80. Its moderate first cost distributed over many years 
of service is a sound investment. Add to this the marked economy of 
| operation and maintenance and you realize why the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 
has eStablished a new low level of cost per mile. 





Pierce: Arrow representatives are difplaying the lated Series 80 body Styles in new and distindive 
color combinations. DemonStrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon requet 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Financing arrangements are offered by the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a banking institution 
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Medalist Cigars tempt~_ 
—and satisfy the tempting 


Simply because exacting men throughout 
the country smoke MEDALISTS is no 
reason why you should prefer them to the 
cigar you now smoke. But it is a very 
good reason for at least trying one , The 
fragrant aroma and full-flavored mellowness 
of the first puff tempt the lover of fine 
cigars. And MEDALISTS satisfy their 
tempting for they smoke freely and evenly 
to the very last puff. 


Twelve sensible sizes—i15c to 25c. At the 
best Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, and Cigar 
Shops in all important cities. If your dealer 
has not yet stocked MEDALIST Cigars, 
write us and we will see that you are 


supplied. 


MEDALIST Juniors are exactly like the 
celebrated MEDALIST, but in runabout 
size—really worthy, satisfying, small Cigars 
in a handy pocket case, 20 for $1.00 7 Sent 
on request—a photographic reproduc- 
tion of all MEDALIST sizes and prices. 











SED ALIS oT GIGARS 
FE» A, KLINE AND COMPANY 


Manufacturers + 152 West — Street « at Broadway 
Est. 1895 New York 














MEDALIST 
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Photographed by LEJAREN A HILLER 


Do you choose clothes in a shop? 


THERE IS a superstition that the place gestion, shown here because many dis- 
to choose clothes is in ashop. Not nec- _criminating men have bought it. Macy’s 
essarily. You may make a better choice has many other overcoats; so many that 
by walking along Fifth Avenue with your —_ your prejudices will be met. 


eyes open, and then entering the shop Especially the lastand most deeply root- 

with a formed opinion. ed prejudice of all—your desire to make 
Take Macy’s, for example. Macy’s has your money go farther and buy more. 

such a large and varied stock that you can Style for style, cut for cut, and quality 


have the clothes youwant,andnot merely for quality, Macy’s clothes are the lowest- 
the clothes that a salesman wants you to priced in New York. 


want. 
The topcoat shown here is a Viceroy 


made in England expressly for R. H. Macy RE Hh, Y be 


and priced at $54.75. It is merely a sug- 344 ST.& BROADWAY Sae. NEW YORK CITY 











He who buys a suit or overcoat 
on Macy’s fifth floor will ap- 
preciate the convenience of a 
new English counter there. 



















Among many regimental stripes 
are the colors of The Guards 
(Prince of Wales’ Own) and the 
Royal Flying Corps. $2.49. 





Full cut, closed front, large neck- 
tie opening and three-button 
collar are a few of the features 
that make this polo shirt the 
choice of men who demand much 
in a soft shirt. $3.74. 




















Fashionable here and abroad are 
these gauntlet gloves in French 
mocha. Hand sewn, with Paris 
point backs. $4.39. Silk-lined kid 
gloves, $3.39. 





Proof against cold winds is this 
imported Highland plaid scarf. 
Camel hair and wool mixture. 


$4.29. 
























If all women walked on the tip 
of their toes, the sale of Phoe- 
nix hosiery would increase by 
leaps and bounds. The sheer 
beauty and tenacious elegance 
of this exquisite product could 
scarcely be enhanced, but we 
have added the new ‘T1P\-TOL, 
by which the point of greatest 
wear has been skillfully, and 
quite invisibly, strengthened 
to the utmost. A sturdy 
point! This means longer 
mileage for the tip of the toe. 


PHOENIX 


MOSIERT 


MILWAUKEE 
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B. ALTMAN &CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK == 


Rébing Logs of ' Ardwiduality a 








TWO NEW 
HART SCHAFENER & MARX STYLES 





Young men who are “up” on stylezand most of them 
are-will see exactly what they've been looking for in 
these new suits Wider shoulders, pockets and buttons 
are lower; the coats have a suggestion of a waist line; they 
are shorter and snug over the hips~ “gathering” in slightly 
the hip-fullness of the trousers They're smart all right 
and our fine fabrics and needlework go with them 
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Ir is asronisHinc how many worth of trunk. The best trunk is 
people will put a thousand dollars’ none too good for the things you 
worth of clothes into thirty dollars’ are going to put into it. 


An attractive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be sent you on request to 443 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, “wd | and New York City 
gd 
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Famed the 


world over 


INCE 1875 has The 

Palace Hotel been a 
distinctly unique Calif- 
ornia creation. Famed 
even among the most 
famous of the world’s 
hotels, The Palace has 
ever since its inception 
been the home of 
Presidents, Kings, world- 
famous personages and 
people of distinction. 
The cream of the world’s 
travel comes to The 
Palace, drawn by the 
fame of its cuisine and 
service, a fame which 
has come down through 
half acentury, and which 
has become a tradition 
closely interwoven with 
the Srate’s oldest and 
finest families. 


The famous Palm Court, 
often referred to as “the 
most beautiful dining 
room in America” — the 
beautiful Rose Room 
“Bowl,” nightly the 
scene of gay dinner and 
supper dances, are 
among the reasons why 
it pays to stop at The 
Palace. 


An illustrated handbook 
of San Francisco is sent 
on request. 





The | 
Palace Hotel 
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AT NEW ORLEANS 


ere your trip to California to include a stopover at 
alluring New Orleans during Mardi Gras v. eek, from 
February 19 to February 24, 1925. A whole city turned 
into one gigantic, joyous playground! A whirlwind week 
of revelry, gorgeous spectacles and brilliant pageants in a 
veritable storm of streamers and confetti! Stopovers at 
New Orleans allowed on all tickets via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 
to CALIFORNIA 


New Orleans Houston 


Tucson 


San Diego 


Los Angeles 


San Antonio 
San Francisco 








The NEW SUNSET LIMITED 


Club Car. Observation Car. Latest 
type Sleeping and Dining Cars. 
Unsurpassed cuisine. Barber Shop, 
Shower Baths, Ladies’ Lounge, 
Valet, Maid, Manicure and Hair- 


dressing service. Oil-burning loco- 
motives and rock-ballasted road- 
bed. No smoke, no cinders, no 
dust. Open windows whenever 
desired! 


Through sleeper to Apache Trail in Arizona and to San 
Diego via the marvelous Carriso Gorge in California. 


For further information and literature, address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


LINES 


New York Houston 
165 Broadway. ~ Southern Pacific Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


Pacific Electric Bldg. 





San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 





New Orleans 
Pan-American Bank Bldg. 
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THE PLAZA 
Tue Copiey-PLAzaA 


The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 


——.. 



























_NEW YORK 








HOTEL ASTOR | 


| New York | 
| TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets | 


| All the essentials of a good 
} hotel—plus, many unusuai | 
comforts, attractive rates 
and advantageous location 


} 
i 
i} Fred’k A. Muschenheim | 





ne, 








HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home 
Much favored by women traveling without escort, 
” minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all> best 
shops. Rates and booklet on application, 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 














FLORIDA 








In ST. PETERSBURG 


The Sunshine City of Florida 


Princess Martha 


(Formerly The Mason ) 
is Preéminent 
NEW- FIREPROOF 
250 Rooms 250 Baths 
DecembertoMay AmericanPlan 
Sherman Dennis, Mgr. 








St. Petersburg 


“CThe Sunshine City” 


Famous for its balmy sunshine that 
has failed on only 75 days in 14 yee 
On Florida’s West Coast. A play- 

ground colorful with flowers and 
palms—and the sparkling Bay 
and Gulf. Wonderful bathing, 
yachting, motoring. Great golf. 

fishing, tennis—every recreation 
for young and old. Sum 
new hotels and accommoda 

’ of all kinds. Write for intereaie 

\ ing booklet—ask any question. 


Address M.G. Dillman 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 













MISSISSIPPI 











INN-BY-THE-SEA 
PASS CHRISTIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
A land of perpetual spring and flowers 


















Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation on atrip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory: 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
GQ iitian er 
. 


———$——— 
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SEVEN DASH RANCH 


Jounson, Cocuise County 


ARIZONA 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking out-door life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country combined with 
an excellent table and all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

For information and illustrated 
booklet, write to 


C. Horton Watson, Manager 











be 
CLARK'S sth CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
4 MONTHS, $1250 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 

From N. Y. Jan. 19, by specially char- 
tered Cunard-Anchor new ss 
“California,” 17,000 tons. Featuring 
18 days in Japan and China, option 
18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, etc., with Europe stop over. 
We expect to carry 600 to 700 passen- 
gers on each cruise. 


CLARK'S 21st CRUISE, JAN. 31 


7, MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered new ss “Laconia,” 
20,000 tons. Featuring 17 days in Egypt and 
Palestine. 62 days’ cruise, $600 up, includ- 
ing Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
Originator of Round the World Cruises. 
Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 
an 





Page 
THE TRAVEL MAN! 


HOW many New 
York hotels have 
you staid in?... 
Then how do you 
know wkether 
you've find the 
one you’d like best? 
Maybe it’s lurking 
right around the cor- 
ner from the last 
you tried and didn’t 
like—but unless you 
were run over and 
carried into it, you 
wouldn’t know. ... 


Next time you plan 
a trip to New York, 
write the Travel 
Man first. Tell him 
what you’re going to 
do, how much you 
want to pay, and 
he’ll prescribe a ho- 
tel that will fit you 
like a French glove 
oran American shoe. 
It’s worth a 
two - cent stamp, 
isn’t it? 
ConpE’ NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th St., New York 
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WEST INDIES 


The TUSCANIA 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 
Sails from New York, February 24, 1925 
for her second thirty day— 


Caribbean Cruise 


This new oil-burner affords the 
winter vacationist all the comfort 
and luxury of Cunard ocean travel— 
the renowned accommodations, 
equipment, cuisine and service. 





Itinerary includes: Havana, 
Kingston, Colon, Cartagena, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Port of Spain, 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 





To EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN | 
S. S. MAURETANIA, Feb. 17, 1925 | 


CUNARD 


ad ANCHOR. Lies. 


NEW YORK or Branch 








25 Broadway 


and Ag 






















Your 
Trip to 
Europe 


yo" requirements for a 
European trip, no matter 
what the time or cost, can be 
met by the United States Lines. 


First Class 


Where price is not an essential 
factor, the first class cabins and 
suites provide the utmost in 
luxury and comfort. Cuisine 
and service are of the highest 
possible standard. 


Economy Trips 


“Cabin” and second class ap- 
peal to those who must consi- 
der price and yet desire an un- 
usually comfortable passage. A 
variety of suggested tours is de- 
scribedinthebooklet“Economy 
Trips to Europe.” 


Students’ Tours 


i Tourist cabins (formerly third 
class), located in exclusive sec- 
tions of the ship offer unbe- 
lievablylow rates: fortheround 
| trip, New York and Cherbourg 














$162 to $175, including clean, 
comfortable cabins, excellent 
food and large deck space. 
“Student tours to Eyrope” is a 
comprehensive 32-page illustra- 
ted booklet giving itineraries, 
costs, sight-seeing information 
—based on the experience of 
thousands of United States 
| Lines’ travelers. 





Holy Year Tours 


The “Ideal Route” to Rome is 
via Cherbourg. All United 
States Lines’ ships make this a 
port of call. The route, ships, 
and special religious festivities 
are detailed in the book “Holy 
Year—Rome— 1925.” 


Veterans’ Tours 


| For ex-service men and their 
families: 30-day all-expensetrips 
to France and the Battlefields 
—$250 up. 
Send the coupon below for 


illustrated literature on one 
or all of the above features. 


United States ! 


Lines 
45 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Office 
79 Queen St. W., Toronto 
or your local agent | 








Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 








U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Infor. Section 2832 Washington, D.C. 
Please send without obligation booklets 
checked. 


O“*New YorktoEurope”’ 1 Students’ Tours 


O Holy Year Trips Veterans’ Tours 
Economy Trips to Europe” 


If Igo date will be about. 





Name 





Address 
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ii HE quiet peace of 

mountains and 
the freshnes$ of moun- 
tain air restore you— 
and you keep to your 
merry rounds—gath- 
ering health all the 


Y sisi “Sp 


rE YVEAS 














California’s largest.and best loved resort! 


For over 40 years Hotel Del Monte has been the social and sports center of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Here golf is played every day of the year on two championship courses 
{one inland; one seaside, at Pebble Beach}, overlooking beautiful Carmel Bay 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

For those desiring either complete rest or active recreation Hotel Del 
Monte is unexcelled. The climate varies less than 10 degrees the year round. 

All other poe may beenjoyed on a 20,000 acre private sports preserve— 
tennis, riding, yachting, fishing, shooting, polo — motoring on the famous 
Seventeen Mile Drive. Hotel Del Monte is the Western rendezvous of trav- 
elers from all countries. 

No trip to California is complete without a visit to Hotel Del Monte. 


Twenty minutes from Hotel Del Monte is Pebble Beach, 

a forest tract of beautiful residential estates overlookin, 

the Pacific Ocean. Many of America’: ssmoseditinguished 

citizens have permanently located here. Pebble Beach in- 

formation may be had from Miss Marion Hollins, Special 

Representative, Del Monte Properties Company, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Carl Stanley, Manager 


“Hotel “Del e7onte 


{and “Del ae Lodge, ‘Pebble Beach} 
“Del Monte, California 


Adjoining Monterey, ancient Spanish capital, on the historic Monterey Peninsula, 
125 miles south of San Francisco, 350 miles north of Los Angeles. 
ae ¢ 
























































sions 7  Firalic along the 


FAST COAST: FLORIDAG 


HITE winding patiiways that invite you to 
ae rub elbows with regal palms and gorgeous 
The world’s most beautiful resort tropical blooms. Silvery beaches where the 

hoeel. splashing surf lures you to bathe amid dancing 
sapphires. Sixteenth century settlements, exhaling 


THE AMBASSADOR i i iti i 
“New York's Senart- the breath of ancient Spain. Busy cities—fishing 


est Hotel” Th d camps—imposing hostelries, modern Castles of 
eAmbassa or Service. ‘ ron on 


A which means betel perfection Variety in a setting of pristine glory—in brief— 


The Ambassador Hotels System _ Paradise on a Peninsula! 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, Golf, Tennis, Surf Bathing, Fishing, Sailing, Motoring, 
New York Los Angeles Horseback Riding. 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 


The Florida East Coast (Flagler System) Hotels, 


* - < ‘ : 




































Atlantic City Los Angeles operate on the American plan, and are now open 
St. Augustine. Alcazar ¥ i" 
St. Augustine Ponce de Leon 
THE Say 100 ma Grmons-on-the- Halifax Ormond ’ NM i 
ngeles alm Beac reakers : 

Show place of the Pacific Paim Beach Royal Poinciana i i 

Coast—a miniature me- peg - ae } 

a : r ey Wes Casa Marina y { 
peg engine” Bs Long Key Long Key Fishing Camp t ; 
y ot he mar bagel: Neseu, bahame islands... Royal Victoria oF 
THE ALEXANDRIA | py es, Ba has made Through Pullman trains and through sleepers from important cities BEM ; 

Los Angeles to all East Coast resorts, including Miami for Nassau, Bahamas and “= 


A famous hotel ne rn ne ae Key West for Havana, Cuba. 
10 & great city ’ . f Booklet containing | list a hotels and other information 
. : d upon req 
FLORIDA EAST “COAST RAILWAY COMPANY 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL COMPANY 
NEW inter OF FICE—2 West 45th Strect Phone Murray Hill 4411 
ENERAL OFFICES—St. Augustine, Florida 
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q Hopping on the 


JANUARY THAW 


Snow—thaw—galoshes. Coal bill—ten for dinner— 
cook leaving. One cold here, and its brother on the way. 
Nothing in the shops—nothing at the theatres—nothing 
anywhere worth anything. . . . 


. . . Florida! 


Climb on the train and let the clock have it out with the 
thermometer. Feel the continent roll away under you in 
the night. Slide into sunshine, blessed sunshine—with 
water all.around the edges, and green grass to play golf 
on, and palm trees sticking up against a sky as blue as 
Cinderella’s eyes. 


What’s the use of January? 


Wear next summer’s clothes when they’re still new 
enough to be wonderful—decide for yourself about those 
brilliant beach pajamas that the shops are showing—dance 
under a moon as big as three moons at home, and four 
times as upsetting—be part of the smartest picture in 
America. 


Hurry! Hurry! All aboard for St. Augustine, Ormond, 
Palm Beach, Miami, Key West, Seabreeze, Bellaire, St. 
Petersburg, Havana and the deep blue sea. 

Why did you break your Nece Year's 


resolutions? . . . Climate. Don’t 
break this one. Get away first. 


Ask the Travel Man 
He Knows! 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
Aldwych House 23 West 44th Street 2, rue Edouard VII 














When You Arrive in Paris 


VocueE’s Information Bureau will tell you every- 
thing you need to know in your first days of set- 
tling down and planning your French holiday. It 
will advise you: 

Where to get the best exchange on your money. 

What plays you should get tickets for. 

What restaurants have famous specialties. 

Where the smart crowd goes to dance. 

Where you should shop this season. 

What week-end place is in favor.. 

Which resort is in season and where to stay. 

How to find an apartment in Paris. 
And, if you wish, VoGuE will supply you with a 
shopping guide, an interpreter; send you a beauty 
specialist, a French teacher, a dancing master; 
find a school for your daughter; make hotel, rail- 
way or steamship reservations and buy the tickets; 
give you special introductions that will secure you 
special privileges; and, in short, act as an experi- 
enced friend, familiar with the language and the 
ways of the country, and eager to make your stay 
as pleasant as possible. 

Say to the taxi driver, ‘‘“Numero deux, 
rue Edouard Sept’’; say to the doorman 


VOGUE 

















SOMEWHERE AT SEA 


Your friends will bless you for your thoughtfulness in 
sending a DEAN’S BON VOYAGE BOx. Filled with 
delicacies that tempt the salt air appetite, it is a gift 
that expresses your good wishes in the most graceful 
way imaginable. 

Send for our Bon Voyage Box Booklet. You select the box. 
We attend to the rest. 38 styles—$2.75 to $40.00. 


Xeand 


. FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 














Are you Dark, Slim, Exotic? § If you are, the modish 
“straight bob” is best suited to your style. § But no 
matter what your type, if you affect the bobbed coiffure 
you need a “Bobbie” or “‘Daintee” comb to keep it 
trim and fascinating. § These two little bobbed-hair 
combs are handy to carry in purse or pocket. Com- 
pact yet deep-pronged to part and smooth every 
strand. In a handsome leather case for your conveni- 
ence. J Ask for them by name at your favorite de- 
partment, drug or specialty store. THE VULCANIZED 
RUBBER CO., INC., 251 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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ir a Vogue Shows You What 


Agim ©AND HOW 


ERY few smart dresses look smart unless they’re worn by 

smart women, smartly. Vogue shows you not only what to 
wear, but how to wear it, and with what accessories. Every 
sketch can be studied through a fashion microscope, because 
every detail of it is correct. 











If you saw January Ist Vogue, you saw the sketch to the left re- 
produced editorially. You were told that the material of the coat 
was fine brown ottoman—of the dress, brown georgette with 
ottoman bands. The chic of the short tunic was pointed out, the 
reproducing of the four flat bows three times on coat and dress. 
at There wasn’t room to go into detail much further. But—you 
can do it for yourself. 


Notice the length of the skirt, and that the coat just covers it. 
| Notice the width of the band at the low waist-line—the cut of 
the collar and that it is left free to turn back—the fact that the 
tucks on the coat are placed upward, not downward—that the 
back has the opening seen on so many new coats—that the little 
felt hat just matches—that the shoes are pumps. The beads 
would be gold, or amber, or large pearls with earrings to accord. 
a The two rings are as simple as they are important. Notice the 
coiffure, the pose. . . . Every one of these things contributes 
to the effect. ... 


Are you giving your fashion sense the advantage of examining 











ie ve ee ey . 0, such sketches every two weeks—are you looking right into Paris 
ie = for yourself? If not—use the coupon below to enroll for the 
— orien course! 





2 years of Vogue $7 


a special offer 


good for a limited time only 


regular price $5 a year 


Vogue will save you money on every one of its numbers—perhaps many times 
the subscription price. Not the kind of saving that means doing without 
things you like, but the kind that eliminates buying mistakes. They’re the 
biggest extravagance—aren’t they? And they don’t bring you a second’s 
pleasure—do they? So—this year economize—and enjoy it. 


Sign---tear off---and mail the coupon now 





Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. - 

O Fnclosed find $7.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (48 issues) of Vogue. (OR) ws ° a4 is: 

OO Enclosed find $5 oo for ONE YEAR (24 issues) of Vogue. e Bought singly, at 35 centsa copy, these 48 issues 
ra . would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
svame ° . putuasedocnsonsdbebverdescese Seavoseresnocscesencestocensseeeesoseoscooes is 

s you get them for $7. A saving of $9.80 or 2lc a copy 
Street we 

® 
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From a mere utility, the modern bathroom 
has developed into a spacious shrine of clean- 
liness and health. The skill of architects 
and designers has kept pace with the desire 
of owners for individual charm and luxury. 
In this Crane bathroom, the tiled floor and 
warm tan plaster walls have borders of 
Spanish majolica in primrose, brown and 
green. The new Corwith tub of cream 


e 
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white enamel is set ina recess, tiled in soft 
green. The Ovatus dressing table and Premo 


‘combination dental lavatory of vitreous 


china, twice-fired, match the Corwith incolor. 
Your contractor can supply Crane plumbing 
and heating fixtures in a broad variety of 
types and styles at prices within reach of all. 
Let us send youa booklet of color schemes, 
“The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANG IAI 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 





C'® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


Crane dramnage filling 
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That bed 0 yf yours? Was it chosen as carefully as the food you buy? 


No matter how hurried your mar- 
keting may be, you take no chances 
on the purity of the food you buy. 


You pick a brand you know. You 
examine anything sold in bulk. You 
find out all about your purchase be- 
fore you let it enter your home. 

The food you choose so critically 
may cost only atrifleand be eaten the 
same day. Doesn’t the bedding you 
buy to serve for many years deserve 
equal or greater care in its selection? 
On the quality of the sleep it gives 
you (even more than on pure food) 
depend your health, vigorand energy 


SIMMONS 


—and the personal success that 
every American is benton achieving. 


Spend ten minutes tonight getting 
acquainted with the bed you sleep 
on. Call at your favorite store to- 
morrow and compare what furniture 
you are using with the Simmons 
mattresses and springs your neighbor 
merchant will be glad to show you. 


There are many styles to choose 
from. The price of each is as low as 
it is safe for you to pay. Bedding 
made of clean, new materials cannot 
be built or bought for less. The Pur- 
ple Label is the finest mattress made. 


Softly blended colors and a touch of unusual dec- 
oration give an atmosphere of quiet charm to this 
chamber. The dominant plum note of the chintz 
curtains is repeated in the chenille or wilton rug. 
The bedspreads are of silk or mercerized cotton 
taffeta in deep peach, with mauve borders. The 
decorations shown on the door are painted, but 
panels of glazed French wallpaper or cretonne may 
be used. Walls are French gray. Beds, vanity, 
table and bench are from a complete new suite of 
Simmons steel furniture in a soft new turquoise 
and gold. Design 112. Supplied also in a range 
of smart colors and finishes reproducing brown 
mahogany and walnut. Beds are Design 1085. 
For twelve other interesting schemes of decoration, 
write for your copy of ** Restful Bedrooms” to The 
Simmons Company, 666 LakeShore Drive, Chicago. 





Beds Mattresses. Springs: Built for Seep. , Ss . 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 





label on the sleep 
equipment you buy 
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Anliques 





MABEL TALIAFERRO, Charles St., at 7th Ave., N.Y. 
‘Authentic antiques for the discriminating purchaser 
at reasonable prices. Spanish Ship Model $35. 
Fascinating Paisley Shawls $16.50 up. 


Arts and Crafts 


DUVRIER DE LETTRES—Club papers, Speeches, 
Research Treatises, etc., accurately prepared. MSS. 
revised & corrected. Academical Assistance. Write 
C.L. Saperstein, 121 Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


aucties BRIDGE & MAH JONGG 
Private or class lessons 
For beginners and pévamned Fig 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly P1., N. . Spring 4802 


1sS MAHR. I have made a sae of teaching 
bee a and Mah-Jong by clear and simple methods. 
You learn way: Private classes or by mail. 
955 W. 108th St., N. Y. Tel. Academy 6396 
WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUSTION BRIDGE 
Studio. Advanced & Elementa — .2s-9"s in Auction 

Bridge. Private and Class struction. 
5 West 5ist Street, N. Y. Cirele 9015 

















Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO- ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a_ specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wn. 
Nibur, 2432 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 











Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 


endorsement. 





2001 Chestnut St., 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 

No electricity or poison, Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


* Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHOPPERS BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader. 


Advertising Rates: 


months, $55.00. Payable with order. 


4 lines (24 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, 
Eight or twelve lines, pro rata. 
15th of second month preceding date of issue. 


$31.00; twelve 
Forms close 


Address: The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 








An Avenue of 
Diverse Enterprises 


HE Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fair 

has often been compared to an avenue of unusual 
shops. But it is more than this. There is no avenue in 
any city that presents an array of original shops at such 
close range. Neither is there an avenue of so many 
diverse enterprises. There are tiny little shops here, 
such as exist on Bond Street, the Rue de Rivoli, or 
Fifth Avenue, but the “rent” on these pages discrim- 
inates against no one—provided his or her shop has the 
quality of the unusual. You will find only those shops 
which Vanity Fair knows and approves. 


If you have lived in New York all your life, it is prob- 
able that many surprises await you on these pages. You 
will find that there are delightful places of whose ex- 


istence you never knew. 


That is why Vanity Fair 


recommends them to you here. 
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Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





THE UPTOWN ROOPTREE INN 
13° West Slst — ; Se 4 
Luncheon Dinner 
For people of rare discernment 


YE OLDE aT to SHOPPE, 66 W. 49th st., 
N - Lunch and Tea in an 
pL of quiet charm 
a step from shops and theatres 
GLAMOUR—CHARM—ROMANCE 
‘The smartest downtown rendez-vous for dining and 
dancing. Luncheon, Tea, Dinner and After-Theatre 
Supper, The 4 Trees, 4 Christopher Street, N. Y. 
THE DOWNTOWN nome ge INN 
5 West 28th ee N. 
Luncheon | 
“You might think yom. were in Venice’’ 

A DAINTY LUNCH TASTEFULLY SERVED 
The quiet surroundings and delicious food make 
the Gainsborough Restaurant a pace you will visit 
often. 222 West 59th St., N. Y. 




















Shopping Commissions 





INDIVIDUAL SHOPPING SERVICE no charge. 
We will buy for you and your home. 
References required. Murray Hill 4266. 

Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., N. Y 








Stationery 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


100 Sheets & Envelopes. Ripple Bond printed. 
4 lines or ae any color ink $1.10. Em- 
5 Piper Shop Studios, 


bossed $2.10 West P. P. 15c. 
900 Van Buren Street Wilmington, Delaware 


We make STEEL DIE ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Monograms, Cards, Crests. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y. 














Theatre Ticket Agencies 





CHOICE SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES 
and amusements, without the 
bother of shopping from one 

box office to another. 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
Tyson Co., Inc., 208 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Telephone Chickering 9000 








PERFECT COMPLEXION AND SLENDER FORM 
New Parisian Vacuum Massaging Apparatus $7.50. 
Complete with body and face cups. Jar Massaging 
Cream (Free Booklet) Hoffson Co., 47 W. 42nd St.,N.Y. 








Books 


ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POSTFREE-- 
We bring the service of the city buokshop to country 
and suburb. Write for particulars. The Post Box 
Service. 67 W. 68th St., N. Y¥. C. 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 300 
— of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ing your own, 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound vn eloth, $3.00. Greenwich, Conn. 














Cigarettes 


Gowns Bought 


Interior Decorators & Decorations 


Toilet Preparations 





MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N. ¥ 


SPANISH POTTERY and FURNITURE 
{oteresting Importations Gr being shown. 
Hall How Charles Hall Inc. 
3 East 40th ‘Street, New York. Wholesale only 


GENEROUS TRIAL SIZES of eight ae 
perfumes, with prices by the ounce, postpaid $1.0 


Two, in box, 39c 
West 14th Street, N. Y. City. 





WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
For Slightly Used or Misfit 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, = 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Highest Prices—Full Value Soeaiies 
We have Unlimited Capital 
No Transaction too Large or too Small 
Write, rand Call o%, Send. 

Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1376 
America’s Oldest and Most Reliable Establishment 
Exclusive Dealer to Society’s 400. 

Consult Us First Satisfaction Assured 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Pacquin Ine. 217 
Unusual Gifts 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Km. 506, 522—-5th Ave. 


formerly with Black, 


GIFTS OF DISTINCTIVE ARTISTIC CHARACTER 
decorated A me or selected from individual crafts- 
men in Europe. Catalog for trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (nr. 53rd St.), N.Y. 





FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stonos and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 








FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 
Monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 


Established 1894 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York 








Dancing 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 


HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress lengths on ap- 
proval. Any color, $35. Also wholesale. Curtain 
febrics_ and rugs for any interior. 

Helen Cramp Mill Valley, Calif. 





HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals:— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones S . Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


RENDEZVOUS—A little leather book, cleverly 
contrived to secure duplicate notations, one to be 
retained by each of two persons making an appoint- 
ment. Prevents mistakes in e and place of 
meeting. A new and distinctive gift displaying the 
art of fine craftsmanship. Penetl. gilt edged pad. 
Colors; Rose, Blue. Brown & $1.75 ee A 
H. F. Rogers & Co. “Huntington. N. ¥ 


CHINESE LINEN FROM SWATOW 
of beauty and quality at the most moderate prices. 
Rare old Japanese brocades. ey te silk 
shawls. Jos. Brisebois, 15 West 39th St., N. Y. 











MICHEL FOKINE 
Dance aoe. ey Drive, N. Y. 


Instruction in any style of dancing 
WERA FOKINA 
will personally conduct a_ special 


class for children. Registration 
is now on for additional classes. 


Hair Goods 


Memorials 


ANNA HELD JR., cor. Charles St. at i Ave. 
N. Y._ Chic frivolities and smart accessories for 
the well-dressed woman. Exquisite lingerie, laces 
and the best of imported perfumes. 





MANWEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupes. Specialist i. a goods Ss we 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y¥. Mur. Hill 5737 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- 

ation. Sketches upon request. State Sg 6, 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. 


In gran- 


COLONIAL BRASSES & COPPER ARTICLES 
Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, trays, etc. 
Catalog on request. 

Estelle Hughes, 500—5th Ave., Room 414, N. Y. C. 





ANDALUSIAN DANCING ACADEMY 
Where the genuine Tango Argentino is taught 
in the original Argentine method. Expert 
instruction in all types of real Spanish 





Instruction 


Monograms and Woven Names 


DELIVERED in our Fascinating GAILY COLORED 
gift packages. 
Packages, your choice or ours, $5, $10, 
Washington Square Bookshop, 27 ‘W. 8th St., N. Y. 

















ances. Castinets taught by the infallible MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING | CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, | ROYAL is for practical people who want ai 
ss —T Beaucaire system. Fado Portuguez Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and | —yet chic— clothes for every occasion. Send $2.00 
113 pecialty. Also general ballet technique, Life Saving—Individual Tastruction. prices. . Cash, Inc., 622 Chestnut St., So. | for a year’s subscription to Royal, Greenwich, Conn. 
3 Madison Avenue (34th St.), N. Y. Ashland 2059 | 1 w. 67th St., Cor. Central Pk. W., 4204 b Norwalk, Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. Special offer, two years for $3. 
Bay La ae CASE tnd 
. : recently returned from a_ stu : : P 2 
Delicacies tour through Europe, announces Permanent Hair Wave Wedding Stationery 





“CALIFORNIA BY MAIL” Distinctive—Delicious! 
California Glace Fruit, Brilliant Wrappings, Fan- 
tastic Chinese Decorations. 1-2-3-5-Ib. Boxes $1.50 Ib. 

Fletcher & Fletcher, Box 31, Pasadena, Cal. 


September 15th as the date of open- 
ing of classes for Rythmic Expres- 
sion and Dancing at her_ studio, 
20 West 56th Street, N. Y. City 
Telephone Circle 6769 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at a TE IY Pree, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 35. d, Vi 











Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
Youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 

Results parses. Finlandia Health oes 
MI East 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Mur. Hill. 306 








ONE REFINED WOMAN 
in each locality is offered by The Condé Nast 
Publications, an opportunity to make money in (an 
agreeable way. This not the usua 


4 SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 

590 Fifth Ave. at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


COPPER PLATE ThauAvie Wake Invita- 
tions and Announcements. Very Dipset styles on 
finest stationery. Write for sample 

Thomson & Nye, 212 Union Street, Providence, R.I. 





is 
agency proposition, but an exceptional PB oo 
for the right sort of woman. If interested, write 
Mr. John Ramsey, Condé Nast Publications, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At ue, — hair waved without making it ** toate 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4 








bed hair gn in ringlets. J. Halloh, 
26 East 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 5241 


Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls’ 








AR Y MOUN 


Tarrytown- on-lludson, N.Y. 











COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 
ses 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 


Gymnasium ;Swimming Pool;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 











FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 
Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
ene in New York. Exceptional opportunities for 


nch. 
“Miss MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320 W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 





ua 


Miss Belden’s Residence 


A charming home for your — 
while studying in New 
321 West 80th Street at Riverside Drive 
Telephone Endicott 0045 








BRIARCLIFF 


rs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B. S.-Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR -. NEW YORK 
General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
New model swimming pool. 
Music Depariment: 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Art Depariment: 
Chas. W. Hawthorne, N.A. 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 








New York School 
of Music and Arts 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught 








| DORMITORIES IN BUILDING 








NEW ENGLAND 
Se 


Four Year Preparat Cor 
Special Review Class for High 
Graduates begins in February. Als io. 
MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 














delightfully absurd 
elephants. 
life will answer the question. 
Sound physical training; 


all his life; 


mand; 


trusted to its care. 


high educationally. 


THE CONDE N 
Vanity Fair 


23 West 44th Street 








SHOULDER ARMS! 


Even if you didn’t raise your son to be a soldier, you must | 
consider the claims of the military school in choosing the 
right school for your particular boy. 


He may be just a straight youngster now, with clear eyes,and | 
ears, and perhaps a refined taste for 
But he will grow up to the ears, you know, and 
| outgrow the elephants. What will he be like then? The 
| habits and standards that he learns in the first years of school | 


familiarity with the rudiments of 
| an officer’s education—for he will belong to the officer class 
knowledge of how to obey and how to com- 
the instinctive good manners of a gentleman—this 
is what the right military school will do for the boys en- 


In these days of busy fathers, many a boy is made for life by 
a good school of this type, intelligently managed and rating 


Inquiries regarding military or non-military 
schools will receive the personal attention 
of experienced advisors, without any charge 


,AST SCHOOL SERVICE 


Vogue 





House & Garden 
New York City 

















E ASTERN ATLANTIC. 


Che 


The 1 fretante school of 


D> ‘ he Mary Lyon Schoot 
P tive 





J -year course of selec- 





college sul *s. Special 
work in Music, Litera- 
ture, Dramatic Art, secretarial 
Training, Home-making. Lo- 
cated in a college town outside 
Philadelphia. Horseback riding, 
all outdoor sports New gym- 
nasium with 60-foot, white- 
tiled swimming pool. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 


Principals 
Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Also the Mary Lyon School, col- 
lege preparatory, and Seven 
Gables, girls 6-12 


NEW ENGLAND—Boys’ 


J | or Young Boys EL) 
po ona Re sea) achieve Fine results i 
om. Large estate. Altitude 100 


“Gerke e. gy Litchfield, Conn. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 





One of America’s leading 
E schools for boys. On the 
Susquehanna river between 


Baltimore and Philadelphia. College prep. 
aration and separate we for boys 
below high-school age. Murray 

Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Port "Tenet “We. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 30th YEAR 











FA 
DRAMA—OPERA—VOIC# 
MUSIC—DANCE ART—SCREEN 

DIRECTORS Eminent faculty of professional 
Alan Dale teachers and stage directors in- 

‘m. A. Brady cluding Rose Coghlan, late with 
Henry Miller Belasco; Roy Cochran, late with 
Sir John Ethel and John Barrymore, and 
Martin Harvey Claude M. Alviene, who has 
MargueviteClark taught Mary Pickford, Laurette 
’ 2B hubert Taylor, Mary Nash,  Filorence 


Nash, Eleanor Painter, Alice Joyce, and_ others, 


Write for booklet to Secretary, Extension 10, stat- 
ing study desired, 43 West 72nd St., N. Y. & 











Complete Courses in All Types ot 
DANCING B55 fies 
Wil Private Lessons or Classes for Adults 0 or Children 
Eo ae a Ee ‘eachers 
Write for Art Booklet N or Call in person at 
NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 
1841 Broadway Entrance on = New York 
Upen 9 a.m. to 10 p.m, sy saturaay evenings & Sundays) 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Spring Class begins April 1 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Catalogue and Information all courses 
Room 262-B, Carnegie Hall, New York 



















TAGE DANCIN 
TAYEH’ WIITER BAAER 


Namory Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, 
Chas. Dillingham, Lee & z 
J. Shubert, Geo. M 
others, 
Miller, Fairbanks 
Florence Walton ng —— 
of others. Boo 

900 7th Ave. N. Y “Curele 8290 












halifé Russian Normal MHchool of 


Dancing 163-165 west 57th St., N. ¥. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal 
“TI admire your energy and ‘work.’ 


ANNA PAVLOWA 
Fall and Winter Classes. Catalog on request. 








_FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAV EL 


BOYS’ CAMPS 





L E a I E R R E (Near the Bois de Boulogne) 

High-class finishing school 
for girls. Complete course in French Art. Sight- 
seeing. Excursions. Large garden. Tennis court. 
Modern comfort. Central heating. 

adame BERNT LIE 
39 Rue du Chateau—9 Av. Victor Huge 
Tél. 154--BOULOGNE s/Seine 


TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 
On outskirts of Tome School campus, between Balt 
more and Philadelphia. 190 acres. Tents and 12 
room Lodge. Experienced counselors. Trained nurse, 
All land and water sports. Tutoring, July and August, 
Camp Directors: Murray P. Brush, Ph.D.— 
Mrs. 1. T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Md. 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 





The Teela - Wooket Camps 
For Girls under 18 Roxbury, Vt. 


Famous for fine saddle horses. Free riding 
and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Camp {dlewild, for Boys, Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H., under the same manage- 


ment. Write for Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 








TALL PINES CAMP 


For girls. On beautiful lake among 
tall, fragrant pines. 1300 ft. altitude. 
Mountain climbing, water sports, 
horseback riding, arts and crafts. 
THE CLUB for girls over 18. 


Miss Evelina Reaveley 
Box V, Elmwood, N. H. 

















NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Dance Instructor of California 
Send for Catalog 4 
460 No. Western Ave., Dept. 5, Los Angeles 











ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classsic = Notional -Folk—Rhythmic— Ball Room 
**To Miss O’ Neill I owe my —— 
Mrs. Vernon Casi 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 

For the professional, the 

amateur and the _ teacher. 

18 West 72nd St. New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 


de Fonteny School of Dancing 


Under direction of “TOMAROFF”. — Musical 
Comedy, Tap, Acrobatic, Ballet, Character, Inter 
pretive, Oriental and Javanese. Morning Prete’ 
sional Classes. ~— Term Classes Always Forming. 
110 W. 47th St., N. Y. Phone Bryant 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Franciseo 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 

ssional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and 
Ap plied Arts. Students may enroll at any time. 
‘Apliated College of the University of California. 
Tiustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


F. RANDOLPH, Director 





—_—_— 





THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under 
the auspices of The Curtis 
Foundation, founded by Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok. Prepara- 
tory Department. Conserva- 
tory Department. 
Cataiog on request 

JOHN GROLLE, Director 
Rittenhouse Sq. Phila., Pa. 


MI3. CONKLIN'S 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


105 West 40th St. New York 

















NATIONAL ange OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Feliz Mahony, Pres. 
Commercial Poster & 


interior Decoration. Costu: ome. 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, e ee 
Connecticut Ave. and M St., Washington, D. C. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, ~~ 
Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room | 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louls. 











THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 
Still Life, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, 
under noted artists. New class = Block and 
Color Printing under Joseph Penn 

Box F, 215 West 57th St. te "he York 





49th year. 














WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest come 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and xF A RJ 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advere 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
ten thor ings. 
else one ve you so — an nexperi- 
Com: is a business neces- 
five highly paid, saber is canegtine pro- 
‘ession, open omen. 
Home otety instruction. 


Get facts before 

Sgilis school. Write for our illus- 
aaal'ehe YOUR ¢ OPPORTUNITY" 

ok of mailing—four cents 
lle Both Company 


as a of Art Instruction- 
Wihigan Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL. 








a 











Dignified, exclusive profession. 
compe: $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for_expe! 
Easy to master ie our correspondence methods. ‘Bot ‘ote, 
Assistance extended to students and graduates. 


American Landscape School, 90-MA, Newark, 'N. Y. 











Florence, Italy 


r 
NI EW. SCHOOL OF "DESIGN, INC. 
DouGLas JoHN ConnauH, President. 15TH YEAR 
Schools of Drawing, Painting and Composition: Illus- 
tration and Commercial Art; Costume Desi Fashion 
rewin Inteclor Decoration and Handicra Rae Doaned 
rtand Teac — ing. Day and e' Sea classes. 
"Two ear diploma cour: 
Practical ekeaction| by Staff of 20 Special lists. 
I ite reservation advised. Send for Catalog ‘‘F’’ 
$880 Broadw: 248 Bi 
lew York, N.Y. | 


oyiston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE:NEW YORK 


SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring Term Starts February 2nd 
A four months course in_ period 
styles, color harmony, selection and 
use of furniture, fabrics, etc. Also 
professional and design courses. 

Send for Catalogue 41 














Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW 7 YORE CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue) 





Traphagen School of Fashion 
Co-operating with the Trade. All phases from 
pong: nap to full octets 'y ave taught in short- 
est time patibl 








Write for announcement F 
TRAPHAGEN 


New York 


200 West 57th St. 


NEW WAY tol Learn 
FOREIGN 





LANGUAGES 











You already know hundreds of 
foreign words without realizing Balt 
You can talk and read French, 
ish, or German in 8 to 12 WEEKS 
right in your own home. Not a single 
English word in course, yet you read 
it easily by the wonderful 

saine?? 
Pelman “At Sight” System 
Our big free book gives you PROOF 
—you actually read AT SIGHT a page of the lan- 
guage you select. Write now, stating language 
wanted, 


The PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-1362 2575 Broadway, New York 


Esdon Hall 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A school on a beautiful country estate 
conducted by Miss Agnes H. Lawrence 
who has had unlimited experience 
with training the exceptional child. 
Summer residence in Maine 














THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY- FIRST YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
peace. 

Fonteste, §. -D. 


Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Kelous Box 1 


Haddonfield, N. J. 











THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training and all branches. 
Open year around. asad $75 per month, 
R. an . GUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
New York, Rasen. 114 Fairview Ave. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be developed by individual training 
Boys GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Three separate schools. 230 acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
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© Vogue 
An Investment 
in Social Assurance 


The owners of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette have the assur- 
ance that every detail of their social relations is in keeping 
with the custom of refined people. They have no fear that 
their entertaining will be criticized. They are at ease at any 
gathering. 


Vogue approaches the problem of etiquette with the back- 
ground of its long experience as the leading magazine 
of the world which deals with the modes and manners of 
well-bred people. Its pronouncements are the pronounce- 
ments of authority. It covers at length the etiquette of 
introductions, conversations, letter-writing and invitations, 
table service, dances and other entertainments, travel, 
children, debuts, engagements and weddings, divorces, 
mourning, etc. 


In fact, for every situation of modern life, Vogue’s Book 
of Etiquette offers a convenient reference to the sophisti- 
cated, a very present help to the humble, and a discreet little 
sermon on good manners for gay and headlong youth. A 
handsome volume of 571 pages, priced 


‘4 
at all good book stores 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


To order by mail, use this coupon 





VOGUE 
19 Wesr 44ru Street, New Yorx 
Please send me one copy 
of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 
I inclose $4. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 





| Street 
| 
City 





























To Thrill 
a Woman's Heart 


Buy her this Buick Standard Coupe for Four. 
It is just the car for busy wives and mothers. 


Two doors, so that lively children can safely 
be corralled behind the front seats. The 
cozy body is by Fisher, built to Buick’s high 
standards of closed car comfort and luxury. 
It has the new Fisher V V one-piece venti- 
lating windshield held tightly in felt channels 
to keep draughts away from the youngsters. 


She can leave this Buick—any Buick— 
standing for hours in blizzardy weather and 
still be sure it will start easily when she is 
ready to go. Buick automatic heat control 
on the carburetor gives Buick owners the 
constant pleasure of immediate starting. 


The new Buick steering gear has eliminated 
the effort from driving or parking. And 
drivers of every degree of experience praise 
the added control and security of Buick 
four-wheel brakes. 


As ahappy example of Buick closed car skill, 
as a handy, comfortable aid to comfortable 
living, this Buick Coupe for Four is just 
the car to thrill with pride the heart of 
any woman. 


Ask about the G.M.A.C. Purchase Plan, 
which provides for Deferred Payments. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division ef General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
Canadian Factories 
McLAUGHLIN - BUICK FACTORIES, Oshawa, Ontario 





[VALVE-IN-HEAD 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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LOYSIUS CABOT is a case for 
Freudian psychologists. He is prac- 
tically riddled with New England com- 
plexes: his inhibitions have a truly fear- 
ful way of exploding into exhibitions. 
Thus, his face gives practically no in- 
dication of the erotic fervour, the all- 
embracing belligerency and the extreme 
grammatical licence of his poetry. Who 
would think him the author of: in the 
garden of sin? Or nietzsche iiber alles? 
Or again of 7 wash My linen? Aloysius 
wears a black cape, owns a bulldog, goes 
to prizefights, and adores the movies. 
He has never knowingly used a capital 
in order to indicate a proper name. His 
last volume was printed upside down. 


ILDEGARDE POTTS (right) 

is so unique in her personal décor 
that we will be forgiven if we refuse to 
pronounce a diagnosis. Indeed, we shall 
only be echoing the mental reaction of 
the waitress in Child’s Restaurant who, 
on seeing Hildegarde pace pensively in, 
clutching her red enamel cane, and 
preceded by her pet marmoset, incoher- 
ently exclaimed: “What isit? ” What, ex 
effet? This interesting poetess is given 
to peplums, potations and psychical re- 
search. Her art is post-vers libre and 
goes Gertrude Stein one better. From 
her first book: Aprés Moi Le Deluge 
through the ensuing Synthetic Sky- 
scrapers and Cubic Carnations we can 
trace Miss: Potts’ gradual advance into 
the subconscious. Everyone remembers 
her ode beginning: “Reluctant onions 
pittances to cabs”. Hildegarde has not 
done her Latin Quarter for nothing, 
and when Shakespeare is mentioned she 
merely remarks: “Bosh!”. 


A Pretty Pleiad of Precious Poets 


Biographies of Some Modern Lyricists 


UBY ABRAMOVICH (centre) suggests, by 

her aspect, Judith, Semiramis and Sappho. 
From this intense, raven-haired vampire we feel 
entitled to expect a steady geyser of passion un- 
diluted by regard for prohibition, blue laws and 
the censorship. But—shall we say, alas’ —we are 
mistaken. Ruby’s interest lies in sunny gardens, 
babies, beliefs and civic improvement. Her pub- 
lished books of verse include: Cradle Songs When 
Evening Hovers, Columbia Calls, Daffodils and 
Dimples and Ceres; A Masque of Agriculture 
(performed with great success at the opening of 
the Art Stadium in Tinkersville Centre, Vermont, 
where Ruby spends her summers). 








KORGE H. R. STEER may look 

comfortable, but his soul is as 
fragile as the tenuous long-drawn wail 
of a violin. So shy and self-effacing is 
he that at the sight of an acquaintance 
he drops down the nearest man-hole. 
The very odour of a beefsteak nauseates 
him. His sonnets and epics, written in 
Tennysonian metre, are expressions of 
a wistful melancholy, a dégoit de 
eiere, the melodious disenchantment 
of a spirit irreparably wounded. Lovers 


vellum-bound productions: My Silver 
Shocn, The Laye of Faye Morgana, 
and Thorns Among The Roses. His 
favourite poct, as might be surmised, is 
George H. R. Steer; also—it might be 
remarked—his favourite critic is the 
same Steer. He has a faint tolerance 
for one or two others—Verlaine he 
thinks not bad and, perhaps, also Rim- 
baud. America he regards as artisti- 
cally unspeakable. He is addicted to 
cameo rings, prints after Burne Jones, 
plovers’ eggs and incense. 


Diverse as the gold and silver stars 
are these followers of the occult Muse, 
and unsympathetic as well. George hates 
Ruby’s verse, and Ruby is repelled by 
the physique of George. Hildegarde 
and Aloysius together are as the fretful 
tiger and his mate. There is strife 
among them all. But one bond, as subtle 
and fine as a thread of steel, and as 
deathless, unites them. One glittering 
ambition, one fragile hope herds them 
toward a common goal—some day, some 
happy day, to publish a poem in the 
fastidious pages of Vanity Fair! 

Joun Savace 
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DOBBS HATS 


Tine Apvaxncek DOBBS Movet ror EARLY SpRING ts Tote MALL, 
A NEW HAT WHOSE GRACEFUL LINES ARE ACCENTUATED BY A 
NOVEL TOUCH ~ THE NARROW BINDING ON THE EDGE OF THE BRIM. 
Ir 1S RECOMMENDED IN SEVERAL SEASONABLE COLORS SELECTED 
TO HARMONIZ WITH THE MOST EXCLUSIVE SPRING SUITINGS. 
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~ DOBBS & Co ~ 618.620 and 244 Tifth vilvenue ~ New York, — 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Pauline Lord Now Playing in «They Knew What They Wanted” 


T was when she was playing the leading réle in a road company of “On Trial” 
ten years ago, that Arthur Hopkins, then a newcomer among the managers, 
went to Pauline Lord’s dressing room, told her she was a great actress and 
prophesied that one day he would find a great play for her. He found it at last 
in “Anna Christie’; and New York, Chicago and London have since testified 


that the pledge was well kept. This season Miss Lord is happily cast and 
brilliantly effective in an earthy, savorous, hearty comedy by Sidney Howard 
which retells the ancient legend of Paolo and Francesca against the back- 
ground of a California vineyard. The play is called “They Knew What They 
Wanted” and it is the second production of the Theatre Guild’s current season 
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America Becomes ‘**Past’’ Conscious 


Some Reflections Growing Out of Our Increasing Interest and Pride in Our Past 


MERICA seems suddenly to have become 
conscious—proud—of its past. Every- 


where there are signs that we are delving 

into our early history: focussing our attention 
upon things we feel to be really indigenous. 

This is made evident by the extraordinary 

success of recent movies, novels, plays, poems, 

paintings, prints and furnishings which are dis- 


tinctly American (most of them carly Ameri- 


can) in theme and treatment. 

This consciousness of our past has perhaps 
found its finest expression in the gift of the 
new American wing to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. Contrary to 
the belief of the directors of the muscum, who 
expected nothing more than to interest the 
few who were already interested, the new 
wing has almost doubled the daily attendance 
at the museum and 1uade it a crowded and ex- 
tremely popular institution. In the thousands 
who visit it daily, eloquent testimony is borne 
to our new feeling for sources; to the sentiment 
“that blood is thicker than water”, to that 
special wisdom which might be called being 
“native wise”. 


HE rooms in this great wing which were 

brought from old Connecticut farmhouses, 
from the early and more pretentious taverns 
and country mansions of the South, from the 
old dwellings of the well-to-do gentry of the 
middle colonies, and set up complete with their 
ceilings of pargetry and crude plastering, their 
side panels and walls of painted paper, with all 
their old furniture, portraits, coverings, and 
even cutlery and glassware, are something more 
than a curious and beautiful collection. They 
are an exhibition not simply of old rooms and 
of old furniture but the entire pageant of the 
American past. 

The rooms from Haverhill, Philadelphia, 
and Oriole in Maryland, are clearly products 
of the eighteenth century. They have the 
formal grace, the purity of line, the discreet 
elegance which we require of that period. 

This was to have been expected, though it 
may come as a surprise to some of the more 
furious collectors of early American pine, who 
seem to suspect the authenticity of every piece 
that does not have a starved and country look, 
to know that these colonists of a formal age 
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demanded, in a new country, such dignity in 
their surroundings. What was not to be ex- 
pected was that these colonial rooms should 
have so definitely an American quality. That 
quality I shall not attempt to define; we have 
only very recently learned that it exists; we 
shall have to become still more familiar with 
our past before it can be given an accurate 
definition. 

Of course it must be admitted there have 
been stray collectors of American antiques for 
the last hundred years or more, just as there 
have been collectors of Napoleonic relics since 
the interval of the Hundred Days. The donors 
of the wing, for instance, must have been 
rummaging in old farmhouses and attending 
auctions for years. But it is only quite recently 
that interest in early American furniture, in 
Americana of all kinds has become so very gen- 
eral. The wing has attracted such crowds to 
the Metropolitan as have not been seen there 
in twenty years. And you have only to go to 
the museum yourself to surmise that the ball- 
room from Alexandria could not have felt the 
pressure of more feet when, in the remote 
past, it was a dancing floor. 


* * * 


HAT has caused this lack of curiosity 

on the part of Americans as to their past 
—this pride, almost, in lack of tradition 
—until ignorance of our own history has be- 
come itself a sort of national tradition? Perhaps 
it is because, not sure of our existence as a separate 
race—in the sense that the French are a race— 
we have been afraid to consider too closely the 
time when we were not even a nation. We 
have preferred not to open our archives, for 
fear that, like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, they 
might prove bare, or else that we should find, 
on the dusty shelves, only Englishmen’s bones. 
As a consequence, we have tended to assume 
that our national life begins on that raw March 
day when Andrew Jackson rode up to the White 
House on a bony white charger and hitched it 
with his own hands to the gatepost. As for the 
refinements of our civilization, we have taken 
it for granted that they date only from the 
installation of our first hot and cold water 
pipes, from the introduction into America of 
the enamel bathtub—whenever that was. 


The American wing offers a proof, if in- 
deed a proof is any longer needed, that 
there were two centuries of civilization in 
America before Andrew Jackson rode into the 
city of Washington with that backwoods rabble 
at his horse’s heels, that horde of pioneers and 
politicians that might well have carried their 
axes in their hands, so bent were they on de- 
stroying everything fine that had preceded 
them. 

The rooms that are shown at the Metro- 
politan from the seventeenth century, to be 
sure, have something of the rudeness which one 
would expect of a dwelling built on the edge 
of a savage wilderness; the more ornamental 
pieces of the period are still largely importa- 
tions. But, by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, something very fine begins to emerge, 
which is not less native for being fine. ‘The 
skill of the American craftsman increases, until 
at the very end of the line, working well into 
the nineteenth century, we have Duncan Phyfe, 
who, if he was less than Sheraton, was much 
more than an imitator of Sheraton. 


HE finer examples of American colonial 
furniture are now, all over America, almost 
beyond price. As a consequence the more 
modest collectors, who are of course in the 
majority, have turned their acquisitive attention 
to early American furniture of the cottage 
type. Native pieces of pine, if they can be 
proved to be authentic, are worth more than 
the most laborious English mahogany. At the 
upper end of the collecting scale, the portraits 
of Copley, West and Gilbert Stuart are being 
valued above the paintings of their Georgian 
masters. A little more, and the works of the 
talentless Rembrandt Peale will be fetching 
higher prices than those of Rembrandt himself. 
In another field, the books and pamphlets of 
the eminent early New England divines, Cotton 
Mather, Norton, Brainerd, Eliot, Amos Adams, 
Hooker, Davenport and others, as well as the 
works of the early voyagers who at any time 
touched on the American continent or the off- 
lying islands; have steadily increased in value. 
Daniel Denton’s A Brief Description of New 
York, London 1670, the first account of New 
York printed in English, brings considerably 
more a copy than the first edition of Milton’s 
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A Brief Relation of the Dis- 
covery and Plantation of New England, a pam- 
phlet printed in England in 1622, is worth 
only a little less; while even in the second 
edition of 1685, John Eliot’s Indian Bible is 


worth nearly twice as much—at least to col- 


Paradise Lost. 


lectors. 

This desire to collect objects of a certain 
period in Ameria does not, of course, neces- 
sarily imply any serious interest in the period 
as a whole. The craze for Amcricana might be 
only a collector’s vagary, like any other. But 
there are other evidences of a new interest in 
the American past which cannot possibly be at- 
tributed to a jackdaw sense of acquisitiveness. 
There is, for instance, the surprising popu- 
larity of novels which attempt to “fix” a certain 
period of American life, of which the best and 
most popular have been Mrs. Wharton’s A ge of 
Innocence and O!d New York. The list might 
be made a long one; it is perhaps cnough to 
mention Balisand, The Fabulous Forties, 
Brownstone Front, The Dark Cloud and San- 
doval, here was, to be a sure, a period of 
popularity for the historical novel during the 
late 1900s; but, to take a typical work of that 
period, there was no more scriousness in the 
attitude of the author of Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes toward the past than there would be in 
that of a man dressing for a costume party 
toward his periwig and red-heeled slippers. 
Whereas in Sandova/, the most romantic of the 
later novels, there is a conscious effort to render 
the manners of the seventies, to so manipulate 
the intrigue as to make it appear typical of the 
decade. Mr. Hergesheimer is as conscientious 
about his surface as a Chinese expert in lacquer; 
and if ever one of his characters should come 
alive, he would find himself surrounded by all 
the appropriate accessories. 

FORGOTTEN AMERICAN BOOKS 

AND in hand with this, has gone a revival 
H: interest in neglected American writers: 
Crane, Bierce, Hermann Melville. There have 
been a number of republications of forgotten 
American books, like the Memoirs of the 
Notorious Stephen Burroughs, new editions 
of historical documents, like the Journal of 
Christopher Columbus, the Journal of Nicholas 
Cresswell, and reprints of the impressions of 
early visitors, English and French. There have 
been numerous attempts to approach the legend- 
ary figures of the past and to consider them 
not as myths but as men. Mr. Werner’s bio- 
graphy of Barnum is an excellent example: it 
aims not merely to present a charlatan of heroic 
proportions but to pass a critical judgment on 
an age in which such a humbug could be not 
only possible but prodigiously successful; Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb is made a Gencral Grant in 
miniature, and the exhibitor of fabricated mer- 
maids more representative than Lincoln. Even 
such a book as Dr. Pearson’s Studies in Murder 
becomes a series of studies in the American 
scene; at least three of his five murders seem 
to be due rather to bad manners than to bad 
morals. 

Something of the same sort has recently been 
reflected in the extraordinary popularity of such 
films as The Covered Wagon, Mr. Griffith’s 
America, and the apparently unending list of 
imitations of one or the other: The Iron Horse, 
North of 36, Janice Meredith, Lincoln, and so 


on. Naturally the movies are not yet up to 


complete accuracy, and disclaim any satiric in- 
But the success of The Covered Wagon 


tent. 








was deserved—not by reason of its silly and 
banal love-story, but because it did recapture, 
whenever it was true to its medium, that is to 
say, whenever it confined itself, as the cinema 
should, to multitudinous moving images, some- 
thing of the epic grandeur of that movement 
across a continent. It had moments when it 
was pure cinema; and at those moments it came 
very clos. to achieving the qualities of an 
American myth. 

Whether we are yet far enough from the 
nineteenth century to form any just estimate of 
its Virtues is a question, but we have certainly 
recovered from our first fine rage against ‘its 
vices. The eminent figures of the mid-century 
have almost attained again their for.acr height 
—through comic exaggeration. As for the 
plush, the haircloth sofas, the atrocious what- 
notry of the eightcen-fifties, they have lost 
some of their ugliness and become quaint, or, 
to use the modern word, “amusing”’. 

Fashion, the first American comedy, has been 
successfully revived in New York, as well as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The lithographic prints 
of Currier and Ives, which were in every Amer- 
ican home between 1830 and 1870, are once 
more being eagerly sought after—and acquired 
at fantastic prices. Ten years ago several of 
them were conspicuously placed in an ex- 
hibition of bad taste. 

The difficulty in the way of proper appre- 
ciation of the cighteenth century has been of 
guite another kind. It is not that the period is 
too remote, or that the break with it has been 
so complete; rather, I should say, the trouble 
has been that we were afraid that our claims 
to a colonial ancestry were not legitimate. 
There is something suspiciously British about 
the products of the thirteen original colonies. 
Even George Washington, as he becomes more 
alive to us all, after having had for years the 
marble features of an antique republican, tends 
to redden with the flush of a beef-cating, fox- 
hunting English squire. And in our present 
mood we want nothing that is not peculiarly 
our own. And those who are most concerned 
with maintaining the American tradition seem 
to think that we had best J2 2 the colonial 
period and the decades that immediately fol- 
lowed the Revolution entirely out of con- 
sideration. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WITH A DIFFERENCE 


HIS point of view is understandable, but it 

rests on amisapprehension. In the eighteenth 
century standards of taste were everywhere 
pretty much the same in all civilized countries. 
Virginia gentlemen conformed, as far as it was 
convenient, to the fashion of London; and 
London was closer than it has ever been since 
to Paris—or Versailles. Washington, ordering 
a new coach from England, gives as his personal 
preference that it should be green with gold 
trimmings, but adds that if this will make him 
appear out-of-date, a more fashionable colour 
is to be used. The satin on the walls of the 
room from Petersburg, Virginia (dated 1810) 
now in the Metropolitan, is of the same vivid 
vellow that is still to be found in the music 
room at Malmaison. In fact, the American 
wing provides ample proof that America had 
rather completely assimilated the eighteenth 
century in Europe. The local touch is there, 
but it is subdued—which is exactly what one 
would have expected of a period in which even 
English noblemen lost some of their pride in 
provincialism and aspired to be citizens of the 
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world. It would be foolish not to make use of 
anything that our genteel ancestors have left y 
on the ground that, since they were so civilized 
in their taste, they could not possibly be ay. 
thentic Americans. As a matter of fact, they 


were. Washington is not a replica of Field. f 


ing’s Squire Weston, in buff and blue. 

The differences between our American room: 
of the eighteenth century—as we see them a 
the Metropolitan—and rooms of the same 
period in England and France—or Prussia and 
Austria, for that matter, were slight; but « 
William James once said of the equally sligh; 
differences between one person and another, 
they are extremely important. When importa 
tion and adoption have been fully allowed for, 
there remains, in our eighteenth century colo 
nial products, a distinctly American quality, 

Our most distinguished architects have recog. 
nized this. For many years now, they have 
been modelling their houses on the village 
builders of New England, the carpenter, 
masons and joiners of the middle colonies, 
Abandoning the French, the British and the 
Italian, they have been looking to early Massa 
chusetts, early Pennsylvania, carly Virginia for 
their models. Mr. Guy Lowell’s Piping Rock 
Country Club, on Long Island, is a case in 
point; and would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing finer or more appropriate of its kind. - 

What are the final implications of this new 
attitude toward our past? They are various of 
course; but none of them are very important 
if they are merely expressions of a sudden taste 
for native antiques and early New England 
curiosities. 

But are they? Aren’t all these minor ex 
peditions into the American past related to that 
more general exploration of America which 
during the last decade has covered the conti- 
nent, in search, not this time for cities of gold 
or fountains of youth, but for traces of an 
indigenous civilization? 

A NEW SENSE OF IDENTITY 

T may be that we have not yet acquired com- 

plete self-consciousness as a nation. But we 
have certainly in the Jast ten years become more 
alive to our own qualities and more anxious for 
their accurate definition—a state of mind 
which does not in the least preclude a certain 
pride in whatever stands the test of being in 
dubitably our own, whether the raciness of 
American speech; its steel and concrete sky- 
scrapers; its jazz music and mechanical noise, 
its revues glorifying the androgynous American 
girl; or its myths of the early pioneers. 

We are like a youth who on coming of age, 
is suddenly aware of his own identity, and 
hence curious of everything which serves to 
sect him apart from his fellows. It is in order 
to establish our character more clearly in our 
minds that we have begun to look into our 
past. The consciousness of a race, like that of 
an individual, is composed of memory and 
desire; we cannot, if we are to know ourselves, 
ignore either our childhood or our ancestry. 
And both belong to the past. 

The effect of this awakening to the signif 
cance—for us—of our past can only be com 
jectured, but it seems fair to believe that there 
will be at least some important effects on Amer 
ican art arising out of this quickened sense of 
our own essential quality, this fresh attempt t 
know ourselves; for, what and how a people 
conceive of themselves must profoundly in 
fluence their art. 
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6 P. M. The uptown 
rush is over. Mike, 
the driver, has had his 
supper and is now 
“cruising” for the fares 
fortune will bring. Oc- 
casionally he rouses 
himself to jeer at a 
passing companion. It 
is a quiet time, ‘“‘be- 
tween the dark and 
the daylight’, before 
the evening trade 


linn 


IMU 


7 P. M. Business has begun. The 
ladies of the stage are on their way 
to work. If this is not the lovely 
Countess Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
Morner, we are very much mistaken. 
Someone has sent her flowers. She 
has a new hat. Mike’s night life has 
begun quite auspiciously 











11:30 P. M. Mr. and Mrs. Willingly 
are taxi-ing homeward. The dinner 
they went to was not good; the play 
was tiresome. In fact they are quite 
bored with each other. Willingly 
wants to get home to a drink and a 
smoke, and his wife hears an un- 
finished cross-word puzzle calling 























8 P. M. The taxi-driver’s hour. All 
the world is headed for the theatre. 
Mike has drawn Mr. Higginbotham 
who has front row seats for the Fol- 
lies. Although only one hundred 
yards from the New Amsterdam, it 
will take half an hour to get there, 
thanks to the one-way traffic rules 





12 M. College boys are grand. 
Horace and Luther have given the 
address of a ‘high yaller’ cabaret and 
are set for a ‘loop’. When they 
reach 168th St. they will have forty- 
eight cents too little to pay the fare, 
but, being college boys, they will find 
someone to borrow it from 







Pity the Poor Taxi Driver: 
See How He Sutters at Night 





A Dusk to Dawn Diary 


In Six Intimate Interiors 








Glimpsed by BENITO, a Visiting Artist 









9-11 P. M. This is the kind of assign- 
ment that gladdens the heart of an 
honest, if any, taxi-driver. ‘Round 
the Reservoir until further notice’ 
are his only instructions. Dick and 
Margie have nothing to do until the 
dancing clubs open, nothing, that is, 
except what they are doing 





3 A. M. Dawn, but the driver’s day 
is not done. His early morning fare 
has told him to go anywhere as long 
as he arrives at the Stock Exchange 
for the opening, and has assured 
Mike that he is only taking the cab 
for medicinal purposes. The rest is 
silence, and the silence is rest 
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MARY AGNES 


The title of this por- 
trait by Robert Henri, 
is “‘Mary Agnes”. It 
is one of a group of 
canvases executed by 
him on his recent 
visit to County Mayo, 
in Ireland. It is 
a quite representative 
work, being instinct 
with Henri’s unerring 
feeling for simplicity, 
honesty, and beauty. 
It bears no mark— 
nor do any of his 
canvases, for that 
matter—of the pretty 
sentimentality or of 
the exaggerated chic 
which are character- 
istic of so many of 
our “fashionable” por- 
trait painters 





A Word About the New Society 
eas New Society of Artists is now holding, 


at the Anderson Galleries in New York, its 
Sixth Annual Exhibition. It will continue 
until February Ist. More and more this show 
has become the feature event of our artistic 
season. And more and more has the public 
attended it with interest and enthusiasm. Gari 
Melchers still remains, grace a Dieu, the Presi- 
dent of the New Society. The Council in- 
cludes many of the most distinguished painters 
in America. Joseph Pennell has resigned as 
secretary only to be succeeded by Albert 
Sterner. The fifty or more members of the 
Society are recruited from a great variety of 
schools, cliques and institutions, a large major- 
ity of them being the virtual leaders in their 
various schools. One of the important features 
of this year’s show has been the exhibit, by 
Robert Henri, of some of his Irish portraits, 





THE SKIPPER made during a recent visit to Ireland. The in- WEE MICHAEL 
A youngster painted by Henri, near Lake clusion of these pictures has naturally helped Another of Henri’s Irish child portraits, a 
Dingle in Ireland, during the past summer to make the show a centre of interest. group which includes over twenty canvases 


Robert Henri: And The New Society of Artists 


A Notable Group of Portraits in a Notable Current Exhibition 
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The Rush To The Colleges 
Its ‘Why’? and—Which is of More Importance—Its ‘‘Whither’’ 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


T the present moment every newspaper in 
A the civilized world, and in Russia, is 
+X publishing statistics that show the un- 
precedented number of students secking to 
enter colleges. At American colleges freshmen 
have been turned away in thousands. At Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton there is 
said to be standing room only; in the Middle 
West they are teaching the students in the 
open air, At Oxford and Cambridge they are 
said to be admitting ‘only students in the four 
quarterings (eight pints) of nobility. In Scot- 
land the admission is being narrowed down 
almost as closely as spiritual salvation. In Russia 
they have had to abolish matriculation alto- 
gether, and admit everybody who doesn’t wear 
acollar. This tidal wave of students seeking to 
enter the universities set.in immediately after 
the war, and shows no sign of abating. 
What does it all mean? 


GENERATION or so ago college educa- 

tion was reserved for the few. It was re- 
garded as a very special path in life, the entry 
to which was open only to those of peculiar en- 
dowment. The bright boys went to college. 
The rest stayed at home. I remember forty 
years ago hearing somebody say to an old 
Scotch-Canadian farmer. “Mr. Angus what are 
you going to do with that boy of yours? I 
hear he’s very clever.” “Aye!” said the old 
man proudly, “I’m thinking that if he goes 
on as he is we’ll have to put the college to him.” 
This expression exactly conveyed the point of 
view of the parent of that day towards the 
college. 

Nowadays things are apt to be turned around. 
Only last summer I heard a conversation that 
ran something like the one above, but with a 
difference. “Mr. Angus, what aré you going 
to do with that boy of yours?” “It’s very hard 
to say: he seems no danged good at anything: 
we’re thinking he’s only fit to send to college.” 

There is no doubt that a great many boys are 
lifted along through school and lifted clean 
into college because there is nothing else to do 
with them. I had a brother who entered Upper 
Canada College at the same time that I did, 
over forty years ago. We were put into the first 
form. But my brother Dick grew so fast that 
they had to promote him into the second form 
at Xmas. The next term Dick was nearly six 
feet long and they had to promote him again. 
He still couldn’t do simple equations but when 
he was over six feet high he had to be moved up 
to the Senior Fourth. If Dick hadn’t run away 
from school and joined the North West 
Mounted Police they would undoubtedly have 
“lifted” him clear up to a B.A. degree—on 
sheer length. 

When I look over a first year class I can 
distinguish at once a number of students who 
have got there by this process of “lifting”. 
Their faces wear a resigned air, as of the play- 
things of fate. They accept any studies to 
which they are condemned with equal equanim- 
ity. As between Latin, Spherical Trigonometry 
and Comparative Religion they have no prefer- 
ence whatever. They will “take” Milton or 


“take” Plato or take anything that is handed 
out to them. They have “failed” so often that 
they have said goodbye to grief. They have 
been fined till they are bankrupt. And when 
they are finally put out of college altogether 
after two or three years of effort they submit 
with oriental fatalism. 





THE VEIL 
By WaLTER DE LA Mare 
THINK and think; yet still I 
fail— 
Why does this lady wear a veil? 
Why thus elect to mask her face 
Beneath that dainty web of lace? 
The tip of a small nose I see, 
And two red lips, set curiously 
Like twin-born cherries on one stem, 
And yet she has netted even them. 
Her eyes, it’s plain, survey with ease 
Whatever to glance upon they please. 
Yet, whether hazel, grey, or blue, 
Or that even lovelier liléc hue, 
I cannot guess: why—why deny 
Such beauty to the passer-by? 
Out of a bush a nightingale 
May expound his song; beneath that 
veil 
A happy mouth no doubt can make | 
English sound sweeter for its sake. 
But then, why muffle in, like this, 
What every blossomy wind would 
kiss? 
Why in that little night disguise 


A daybreak face, those starry eyes? | 














EOPLE ask, why are such boys sent to col- 

lege? Surely they never ought to be there. 
But tell me, where else can they go? And inci- 
dentally, among them are some of the best and 
decentest boys who ever misused a Latin sub- 
junctive. 

I am saying, then, that a great number of 
young people go to college because they drift 
in there out of the crowded world. At least it 
offers them a four years’ shelter from the cold. 

But no doubt this fact only accounts for a 
minor part of the mass of new students, most 
of them come in response to the power of a 
general idea. Modern psychologists tell us that 
humanity only gets one idea at a time. We 
can’t hold more. And when one gets it, all get 
it. So it comes about that the world at large 
has taken up the idea that a college education 
is an admirable thing, and it wants to get hold 
of some of it. 

The world as usual is both right and wrong. 
College education is indeed an admirable thing 
but not in the way in which the world of today 
thinks it is. Centuries ago, when there first 
were colleges, they were founded mainly to 
prepare people to die. This was then the most 
important business in life. Later on the idea 
changed: the college was to prepare people to 





live. In our own immediate time (our little 
second of eternity) the idea has changed again. 
The college is supposed to prepare people to 
make their living. The college is presumed to 
be a place where a student is trained to make 
money. You put the fees in a slot and you 
draw out a salary. 

It is this fact which is sending the tidal wave 
of students to the colleges and which is turning 
the college curriculum up-side-down. There is 
an increasing demand for what are called 
“practical” studies. The student doesn’t want 
to know anything. He wants to be taught to 
do something. Instead of the search after 
Truth—which has proved unfindable—there 
is substituted the demand for an eptitude, for 
“knowing how.” Hence the flood of vague and 
futile studies, each alluringly connected with 
the making of money, decoying the student 
from the true purpose of education, and de- 
frauding him. In plaee of physical science is 
substituted instruction in running a gasoline 
engine, in place of literature is the art of writ- 
ing advertisements. In the place of political 
economy, which means properly a philosophical 
analysis of industrial society, and which has 
no connection whatsoever with individual ac- 
quisition of money, is substituted a cheap mess 
of stuff about advertising salesmanship, price 
making and meat packing, as worthless as it is 
uninteresting. As yet the best universities still 
refuse to teach Hair-cutting, Fishing and 
Undertaking. But they are drifting nearer to 
them all the time; and they will eventually 
come into their own. 


O doubt most of this has got to be. It is 

difficult to state moderate truth in short 
gasps and little sentences. Of course the student 
has got to live. But it is well for him to remem- 
ber now and then that he has to die: the older 
notion was not absolutely wrong. 

And if he insists on being practical and on 
demanding his money’s worth of commercial 
utility, let him be quite sure just what is and 
what is not a practical training. Much that is 
called practical misses its own mark. The very 
directness of its aim runs it to the ground. The 
shot with the high trajectory makes a hit every 
time. 

If a student wants to learn Business Corres- 
pondence, so-called, let him begin by under- 
standing that there is no such thing. There 
is only correspondence between men_ in 
business, and much of it had never been 
learned. The best way to learn to write a good 
business letter is to study Latin. The simple 
but charming idea that a sentence -had better 
have a subject will brighten up a business letter 
to the point of exhilaration. The idea that a 
thought should have a beginning and an end, if 
truly adhered to, will signal out a young busi- 
ness writer among a hundred employees. 

What really counts for practical success in 
life is a trained mind, clear thought, and the 
capacity for sustained concentration. These 
things are best acquired when we are not 
thinking about them at all. Like most of the 
“practical value” of education they come to us 
as backgrounds and incidentally. 


Government Control of Leisure 


VANITY FAIR 


A New Phase of Civilization Foreshadowed by a Recent Announcement 


S an observer of social developments in 
the United States I note with interest an 
announcement which foreshadows the 

most important step yet taken in our program 
for mental and moral betterment. It emanates 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
which, in its annual report, states that it is about 
to undertake a survey to determine how the 
public can use its leisure time to the best ad- 
vantage. 

“Under modern conditions,” says the Re- 
port, “mankind at large is being provided with 
more and more leisure time. ‘The question as 
to what shall be done with this new-found 
leisure is one of the most vital which faces the 
world today.” 

This has the right ring. Here speaks the 
true reforming spirit, zealous for the improve- 
ment of others. More closely defining its aims 
the Report points out the necessity of leading 
the mass-mind to a consideration of “aesthetic 
and cultural improvement.” To accomplish 
this educators, artists, authors, musicians, lin- 
guists and others have been asked to make sug- 
gestions. This idea has my hearty approval. 
It is the last step.in the taking over of the in- 
dividual by organization. The wage-earner’s 
working-time is already controlled by a multi- 
plicity of laws. By assuming control of his 
leisure the ideal of the reformer is reached. 
In the language of the street, “Every little 
thing is under perfect control.” 


| ose us look at this idea more closely and 
consider a few of its possibilities. Two 
or three things are obvious. In the first place 
we must aim for the crowds and, in the second, 
we must know where to find them. The matter 
of handling them after we get them is a de- 
tail. Individual cases of improvement are 
futile. First, then, catch your crowd. 

It is pertinent to ask, therefore, what people 
do now to amuse themselves. “In what low- 
brow and futile pursuits are they wasting their 
precious leisure and how can we best help 
them?, for it is we who must do it, Reader, you 
and I of the educateu classes. It is both a 
privilege and a duty devolving upon us. 


THE OUT-DOOR CRAZE 


It is evident, at the outset, that a passion for 
witnessing athletic contests is pre-eminently a 
national failing. It is obvious, also, that this 
sort of thing must go. It is distinctly uncul- 
tural and unaesthetic. But what a splendid 
opportunity is ‘offered of caging a crowd at the 
Polo Grounds, say, and of forcibly feeding 
them the culture they so greatly need. How 
simply it could be managed. When the last 
spectator has been jammed in his place the 
gates are quietly locked. In place of the 
umpire’s usual announcement that the “bat- 
tre-e-e-s fo” tuh-day will be,” etc.:—one of our 
most eminent educators stalks to the pitcher’s 
box and megaphones the populace that the pro- 
gram for the afternoon will be The Frogs by 
Aristophanes, performed by the combined 
faculties of Teachers’ College and Columbia 
University. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler would 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


make a fine announcer. Can’t you hear the 
howl of approval that would go up from the 
mob? Or can’t youf Of course a few low- 
brows would object. They would call Dr. 
Butler names and demand that he be taken out, 
but that happened before and I am certain he 


: would stick. 


I suggest ‘The Frogs as a try-out performance 
because it is a comedy, really a very rollicking 
one, and it would be unwisé to start in with 
anything too heavy. We might be able to get 
away with something light like Te Frogs or 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle where a tragedy 
would be a flop. In any case, the cast ought to 
be fully insured. 

In the Fall, during the foot-ball season, the 
Yale Bowl would be another place where it 
would be easy to trap ‘mankind at large’ as the 
Carnegie Report calls him. The exits to the 
Bowl are simply controlled and it is a long 
drop over the surrounding wall to the outside 
so that the crowd would be at our mercy. And 
what a crowd it is and what an opportunity for 
betterment. 

Figured conservatively the leisure-hours of 
a Yale Bowl-ful of spectators, placed end-to- 
end, reach the amazing total of thirty-three 
years. Think of saving this lengthy period 
from waste. The close proximity of the Uni- 
versity would make it possible to replace the 
football contestants with two full teams of full 
professors with substitutes, also full if desired. 
Instead of gazing at a meaningless struggle be- 
tween twenty-two loamy lads, the vast audience 
of cighty-thousand might be improved by Dr. 
Bailey’s thrilling lecture, Am Afternoon with the 
Lesser-known Vertebrates. | have heard this talk 
several times and it is one of the best I ever slept 
through. Or, since there are sure tobe many ladies 
in the audience, Mr. Pinkus of the Art School 
could be rushed on the field to give his jolly 


discourse on Asmerican Lace and Lace-makers. 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


N our large cities the Theatre, as an institu- 

tion, would be a fertile field in which to 
hunt and capture crowds of leisure-wasters. 
The amount of time misspent at unworthy en- 
tertainments is appalling. It is significant to 
note that scores of dramatic authors whose plays 
have failed on Broadway have been among the 
first to get back of this idea of forcing the 
public to attend worth-while plays instead of 
the trash to which they flock when left to their 
own devices. Such shows as The Follies, which 
make a point of foolishness, are all wrong. 

The audiences which crowd this and similar 
entertainments will be easy to handle and, once 
assembled, it will be simple to substitute for the 
glorification of the American chorus-girl a 
worth-while talk by a really worth-while girl, 
Miss Essie Nymms of Pratt Institute, who has 
made a life-study of Early Domestic Archi- 
tecture in Connecticut, with slides. Do you 


mean to tel] me that any intelligent man would 
not find as much pleasure in the graceful shapes 
of Colonial columns as he would in the con- 
tours of Mr. Ziegfeld’s employees? And, cer- 
tainly, more profit. 





I might add that I have a little talk of my 
own which would fit admirably in an educa 
tional evening. I call it Musical Moments or 
From Bach to leethoven and Back to Bach 


Again, It is illustrated, musically, by the Bind. 


loss Trio, three intelligent women, no longer 
young, it is true, but charming, who wear 183( 
costumes and perform on harp, violin and oboe, 
I like to think of an audience, all set to enjoy 
the idiocies of a person like Ed Wynn or t 
satisfy and, I may say, to vitiate their tastes with 
the contortions of a pair of sinuous dancers, | 
like to think of them, suddenly confronted by 
the well-educated and upholstered persons of 
the Bindloss sisters whose appeal is to the in. 
ward eye of the mind rather than to carnal and 
material appreciation. 

Our present laws relating to compulsory edu 
cation which at present apply only to young 
children should be extended to control the 
actions of adults. It is time that the Tired 
Business Man realized that leisure time must he 
spent profitably. Under the new regime he 
will receive his allotment of home-work to be 
done evenings. If he neglects this or sneaks 
away from an improving lecture to attend some 
unworthy theatrical performance he will feel 
the hand of the truant-officer on his shoulder 
while a stern voice will whisper, “Come, my 
man, you are due at the Academy of Arts and 
Letters.” 


HILE we are at the education of our 

evening classes, let us also invade the do- 
main of the cabaret and dancing-club for here, 
certainly, a great deal of Icisure is wasted. We 
all know the picture which these places present 
at present. They are horrors of wildness and 
irresponsibility. The gaiety and abandon of 
many of these so-called clubs verges on the 
barbaric. The mere hints of costume worn by 
the young women who entertain the guests are 
far from the standard set by the Bindloss Trio, 
In company with a number of other educators 
visited one of the gayest of these clubs a few 
nights ago. We went early and stayed late re- 
solved to make a thorough examination of a 
field so evidently in need of higher education. 
After their regular performance we invited 
several of the performers to sit with us so that 
we might survey at closer range their ment 
make-up. The ignorance of these little cree 
ture was abysmal yet in other respects, curiously, 
they were not without charm. It occurred to 
me at the time that it might be a splendid idea 
to change the type of program which they 
offered nightly from a boisterous exposition of 
jazz to a lecture on anatomy in which the 
young women could be made to serve a si 
entific and educational purpose. I tried to in- 
terest one of them in this idea but was dis 
appointed to find that her thirst was less for 
knowledge and improvement than for stimv- 
lant, some of which she seemed to think I was 
concealing from her. 

In any case I feel that the cabaret field is too 
important to be neglected. A single visit is too 
little to acquaint one with its possibilities and! 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Dinosaur of All Eyes 


Being Some Program Notes for the 150th Anniversary of “The Rivals”’ 
By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


assures that intricate hussy, Lydia Lan- 

guish, that “there is nothing so easy in 
the world as to forget, if a person chooses to set 
about it” until the moment when, her cloak 
thrown magnificently around her with a gesture 
usually reserved for the battlements of Elsi- 
nore, she starts for the duel crying “Lead the 
way, sir, and we will precede you,” Mrs. Fiske’s 
present adventure in The Riva/s is an evening 
of complete merriment. And you should see 
her bouncing gaily through a country dance 
with such squires as Tom Wisc, Chauncey 
Olcott and James T. Powers, all encrusted in 
the periwigs and furbelows of long ago. 

* OK 


kK ROM the moment when Mrs. Malaprop 


The present eventful revival of Sheridan’s 
first comedy, which started an indefinite tour 
of our land at Pittsburgh in November, must 
have been vaguely stirring as a project in 
Mrs. Fiske’s mind for many years. At least the 
role of Mrs. Malaprop, “the weather beaten 
she-dragon’’, had long amused her. Two de- 
votees of hers knew that, as long ago as 1919, 
when they met for the first time in a New York 
side street and wired her of their meeting, 
adding hastily: “No casualties”. To which re- 
assurance they received this telegraphic injunc- 
tion bearing the signature “Mrs. Malaprop”: 
GENTLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NO HON- 
OUR IN THE PRESENCE OF LADIES. 

* * x 


F course the greatest Mrs. Malaprop in the 

history of the American stage was the 
great Mrs. John Drew, the mistress of the old 
Arch Street Theatre in Philadelphia which still 
stands cheerless in a street that has come down 
in the world. At last accounts it was providing 
a stage and a roof for a Yiddish troupe. But 
in its day, it was a glamorous playhouse where 
a girl named Ada Rehan made her first appear- 
ance and where a voungster named John Drew 
walked on for the first time in a comedy into 
which his mother interpolated for that occasion 
an agitating ejaculation. 

“What a dreadful young man!” she ex- 
claimed, with a quizzical glance at the em- 
barrassed newcomer. “I wonder what he’ll 
turn out to be like when he grows up.” 

There are plenty of playgoers who re- 
member Mrs. Drew’s Malaprop vividly and 
who, on the slighest provocation, will tell you 
how, when the intercepted letter fell into her 
hands, she had no need of recourse to the 
Victorian device of reading it aloud to her 
audience. Its contents could be read plainly 
enough as it was recorded swiftly in the gath- 
ering storm of her countenance. There must 
even be some playgoers extant who remember 
when Mrs. Drew was not the Malaprop but 
the Lydia Languish to the Acres of Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Memories of the nineties have somehow 
solidified into the notion that the great three— 
Mrs. Drew, Mr. Jefferson and W. J. Florence 
(as Sir Lucius O’Trigger)—-stormed the coun- 
try in a momentous all-star tour in The Rivals. 
As a matter of fact, they made that venture 


not once but several times. Mrs. Drew, indeed, 
would come bridling on as Mrs. Malaprop at 
a moment’s notice and often enough did so 
without much more preparation than that. 

Others in the cast might come and go. For 
instance, one of the many Lydias—the present 
one is Lola Fisher—was young Julia Marlowe 
and another was Viola Allen. Mrs. Drew made 
the grand tour in 1893 wher. the Faulkland was 
George Nash, who sported a middle name in 
those days. And in that same season she stowed 
away onc of her grandsons for a time in the 
negligble réle of Fag. That was Lionel Barry- 
more, playing in The Rivals with his grand- 
mother as his father had done before him. 

And surely the history of The Riva/s in 
America must have one footnote telling how 
Mrs. Drew in 1894 gathered up her white wig 
and her flowered petticoats and started for 
Canada where her son Sidney Drew was hope- 
fully launching a repertory season and needed 
his mother’s help. She would start him off, 
she said, if only he would begin. as Bob Acres 
in The Rivals and allow her to be the Mrs. 
Malaprop. And she named another condition. 
They must put back some little part of the 
role of Julia (usually omitted {n the Jefferson 
script) because she was bringing along her 
granddaughter who might turn out to be an 
actress one of these days and whom she wanted 
to try out in a scene then and there. So the 
foolish r6le of Julia came back to life for a 
moment on that Montreal stage and an ex- 
ceedingly alarmed girl of fourteen named 
Ethel Barrymore made the first claim for her 
share in a great inheritance. 

o> 

T was in memory of this Barrymore tradi- 

tion that Mrs. Fiske sent for both the 
brothers some seasons ago and talked over with 
them the vague prospect of a spring revival of 
the old Sheridan comedy, with Lionel as Sir 
Lucius, perhaps, and with the younger brother 
as Bob Acres. At which piece of casting, John 
Barrymore pointed out that the timorous squire 
must be played by an enormously comic person 
—that the rdle itself was a negligible one and 
would have been forgotten if it had not been 
overlaid by all the elaboration of laughter 
which the wily and untrammeled Jefferson in- 
vented for it. 

It was customary during those tours of 
Jefferson’s for some captious fellow to repeat 
each year the old quip about his libertics with 
The Rivals—the stately wise crack of another 
generation about “Sheridan twenty miles 
away”. But for that matter, the process of alter- 
ing The Rivals began when young Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s comedy was in rehearsal and continued 
even after the disconsolate first night when 
the play was hastily withdrawn for further 
revision. Indeed, Sheridan had started out with 
the notion that Mrs. Malaprop and Acres were 
but comic figures in the background of the 
throbbing romance between Faulkland and 
Julia and the gradual process of suppressing 
those uninteresting juveniles finally reached 
the stage where Julia, at least, would be left 
out altogether. 





The present company’s grateful acceptance 
of the magnificent inventions of Mrs, Drew 
and Mr. Jefferson is still another reminder 
that a rdle is not merely a character invented 
by an author but a succession of accumulating 
traditions. Thus the réle of Hamlet is not 
merely the dream that Shakespeare dreamed in 
the agony of his spirit but also a ghostly throng 
of all the players who have greatly played the 
part in the three hundred years since the first 
performance. And to the old mutterings about 
Sheridan keing twenty miles away, one might 
plead, much as Acres did, that forty miles is a 
good distance, too. . 

* OK 

S an instance of the ghosts that hover potent 

around any play so old and so dear as is 
The Rivals, consider that whenever a revival 
of the comedy is proposed the managers 
in quest of an Acres invariably consider only 
the oldest living actors. The two who have 
been summoned to the part within the past few 
seasons are James ‘I’, Powers, who is the Acres 
of the present successful company and Francis 
Wilson who has played the r6le twice in recent 


springs in New York. Mr. Powers is nearing | 


sixty-five and Mr. Wilson is past seventy. Yet 
the intrusive Sheridan, whose script keeps bob- 
bing up for consideration, seems to have suf- 
fered from a delusion that Squire Acres,was a 
bouncing Jad from the country, a contemporary 
of the lovely Lydia and Jack Absolute, and one 
who had the vapours at the mere suggestion of 
his pairing off with any one so vencrable as 
Mrs. Malaprop. The source of the change can 
be traced directly to the fact that all the pres- 
ent powers in the theatre are not thinking of 
Bob Acres at al]. They are thinking of Joseph 
Jefferson; and when first they saw Jefferson 
quake with fear in the duel scene of The 
Rivals, he was an old man. They quite forget 
that when he first played the part he was only 
twenty. They never stop to think that if The 
Rivals were to come to them as a play newly 
discovered in some garret where a despondent 
Sheridan had left it one hundred and fifty 
years before, they might instinctively offer the 
réle of Mrs, Malaprop to one so magnificently 
equal to it as Mrs. Fiske. But they would 
probably offer the part of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, 
not to Chauncey Olcott, but to William Har- 
rigan. And the réle of Acres would surely go 
to Frank Craven, who would have the time of 
his life in it. 

Which idle speculation must not be misread 
as any objection to the choice of Mr. Powers 
for Bob Acres. He is hugely, richly, delight- 
fully comic in its every scene, tempering that 
famous xylophonic quaver of his to the panic 
of Little Valour, and leaving a trail of helpless 
laughter wherever The Rivals streaks in its new 
course across America. It is a joy to see him. 

* * * 

The Rivals was first produced on January 
17th exactly a century and a half ago, and after 
its first discreet withdrawal, was presented again 
on the 28th of that same month. In his preface 
to the first publication of the comedy Sheridan 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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MARY MORRIS 
In the 1850 skirts of 
O’Neill’s new play, the 
heroine quaintly ex- 
presses her “desire un- 
der the elms” by select- 
ing her stepson as the 
father of her baby, 
which last she then 
up and strangles with 
hands 


FRANK MORGAN 
Whereas Joseph Schild- 
kraut, as the rascally 
Cellini, is the titular 
star of “The  Fire- 
brand”, Frank Morgan, 
as the muddle-headed 
Medici, has picked up 
Mr. Mayer’s farce by 
the scruff of its Floren- 
tine neck and run tri- her own air 
umphantly away with it 


NCE upon a time a small, dusky hand 

maiden in an American household gazed 
with wonder at the behaviour of the Olympians 
whom she served, seeing how idly and un- 
imaginatively they sat about the house doing 
nothing of an evening. Finally she came out 
of her scullery long enough to exclaim: “Why 
don’t we all dress up?” ‘This normal human 
longing to masquerade gets its innings in the 
period dramas and there are some actors so 
predisposed towards such parade that even if 
they play gentry in a contemporary drawing 


GERTRUDE BRYAN 
After capturing New York as 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy in a musi- 
cal comedy many seasons ago, Miss 
Bryan vanished from the stage not 
to reappear until last Winter when 
she was seen in “Sitting Pretty’. 
This season she graces the silks 
and satins of a Restoration comedy 
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MRS. FISKE 
Sheridan’s “‘The Rivals”, which, 
as the great popular success of 
the 1775 theatrical season, ante- 
dates even “‘Abie’s Irish Rose”, 
is now enjoying as rampage- 
ous and richly comic a Mrs. 
Malaprop as it can _ possibly 
have had in all its many days 


room, you can almost see the lace they like to 
think is at their wrists. By fits and starts the 
managers develop an aversion to costume plays 
because there are so many female playgoers of 
the type that exclaim: “Oh, I don’t want to 
see ‘Little Women’, the clothes are so old- 
fashioned.” But the success of a play like “The 
Jest”, or “Romance” or “The Firebrand” 
is enough to conquer any such aversion and as 
soon as such a one prospers, all the costumers 
order yards and yards of velvets and satins 
and arrange at once to work overtime. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
Congreve’s proverbially rakish 
comedy, in which Miss Bryan is 
embodying the lovely Millamant, 
asks for attention in a town in 
which the plays of the new freedom 
make the ce’ebrated Restoration 
humour seem just about as naughty 
as a page from Jane Austen 


‘Why Don’t We All Dress Up!” 
The New York Theatre Has Apparently Adopted This Slogan for its Current Season 








CHAPTER 1 


“When my husband and I 
rented the old chateau of 
Croisson-au-Beurre, in 
France, we found it deadly 
dull for we missed the com- 
forts we were used to. 
‘Why not have’ them?’ 
Done. Tom commandeered 
a jazz orchestra, turned 
them loose in the gorgeous 
old ball-room and we spent 
our first happy evening” 


















CHAPTER 2 


“Tonight I added to the 
cuisine by substituting baked 
beans and brown bread, fol- 
lowed by apple pie, for vol- 
au-vent 4 la canaille. The 
Boucher lady over the door 
looked horrified. If she 
could have seen Tom’s car- 
pet-slippers under the table, 
she would probably have 
fallen out of her frame” 


Illustrated by 
JOSEPH B. PLATT 













































































CHAPTER 3 


“We installed a modern tub 
in the chapel, locating it 
appropriately on the site 
of the baptismal font. Clean- 
liness and godliness were 
never more perfectly com- 
bined. Also the tiled floor 
and groined arches were ac- 
coustically splendid, and 
Tom’s fresh baritone sound- 
ed heavenly as he splashed 
and sang of a morning” 


CHAPTER 4 


“My loveliest memories are 
those of the quiet evenings 
I had when my _ husband 
was away and Mimi, my 
cat, and I installed ourselves 
at one end of the Great 
Gallery, as you see us; I, in 
my rocking-chair and, back 
of me, the Chevalier Bayard, 
(whose mother was a Crois- 
son) on his rocking-horse” 


How Mr. Goodbody and I Made Our French Chateau Homelike 
A Story of Americans Abroad. By Mrs. Thomas F. Goodbody of Cupples, Arizona 
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VERY now and then there appears on my 
breakfast table an envelope addressed to 
me, care of my publishers, in an unknown 

handwriting. I open it and find that it contains 
a letter from some unknown admirer or detester 
of my works—generally the former (for the 
haters don’t take the trouble to write, preferring 
not to soil their note paper with an epistle 
addressed to such a monster as myself) and 
generally, also, from admirers of the female 
sex. I read these letters with interest; and my 
ardent fancy conjures up the most ravishing 
yisions of their writers. I imagine them very 
young, brilliantly clever and exquisitely beau- 
tiful. But sober reason intervenes, quoting to 
my overheated fancy that terrible saying of the 
painter Degas, who, when reproached by a lady 
for always making the women in his pictures 
look so ugly replied: “Mais, madame, les fem- 
mes en général sont laides.” Not very gallant, 
but alas, too true. My imagination cools and I 
ut the letter aside, to be answered in a brief 
and business-like manner when occasion offers. 


EARS ago, at the very beginning of my 

literary career, when I was writing impas- 
sioned love poems to nobody, I should have re- 
sponded to such letters, if 1 had ever received 
them, in a very different, a much more tender, 
rapturous and romantic style. At that time it was 
the height of my ambition to write works which 
should provoke correspondence with the femin- 
ine readers of them. It seemed to me, then, 
that nobody was more to be envied than the 
writer who receives letters from lady admirers 
and who answers them in long letters of hisown, 
full of an intellectual and idealistic sensuality. 
My views are a little different now. Corres- 
pondence with fair strangers seems to me less 
desirable, if only because correspondence gen- 
erally leads, in the long sun, to personal meet- 
ings, Tschaikovsky, it is true, managed to keep 
up a correspondence for twenty years with a 
rich admirer, whom he never saw, and who 
made him a handsome cash allowance; that was 
an ideal state of affairs. But it is difficult, gen- 
erally, not to meet one’s correspondents. Bal- 
zac’s case is a terrible example. Ladies were 
constantly writing to him; and he, with that 
ardent and romantic boyishness which went 
hand in hand with his rather cynical knowing- 
ness, responded enthusiastically. The result was 
that he was always engaged in the most tire- 
some love affairs. The last of these correspon- 
dence-affairs with female strangers was the 
death of him. After years of letter writing he 
actually married the romantic countess who had 
written to him years before from her palace in 
Little Russia. A few months later he was dead. 
The moral of that is: don’t enter into en- 
tangling alliances, even at long range. Fore- 
warned by his fate, I make my answers to such 
letters as brief and as formal as courtesy will 
permit. 

Some little while ago I received a particu- 
larly engaging letter—so engaging that I was 
tempted to throw discretion to the winds, to 
forget the fate of Balzac and the embittered 
wisdom of the painter of women, and reply in 
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nineteen sheets of tender, wise and witty badi- 


nerie in the style of the letters of Alfred de’ 


Musset to Aimée d’Alton. In the end, however, 
reason prevailed and I did nothing J! the kind. 
But the letter continued to preoccupy me. 
There were one or two sentences in it that made 
me pensive. For the writer had remarked, among 
other things, that my works had had a pro- 
found influence on her life and that she was 
firmly intending to put my “charming princi- 
ples” into practice. Now, what she imagined my 
principles to be, and why she should have 
thought them charming, I do not know. My 
principles, as a matter of fact, happen to be 
identical with those of St. Augustine; but I 
could not help feeling that the authoress of the 
letter had made some mistake and was anxious 
to put my principles into practice because she 
imagined them to be something very different 
from what in reality they are. Not that I 
minded being misunderstood; indeed, it would 
be horrible and humiliating to think that one 
had been perfectly comprehended. But | was 
somewhat oppressed by the thought, which had 
never occurred to me before, that I might be 
exercising an influence over anyone in any 
direction. To have to be in any way responsible 
for other people, when one can hardly assume 
responsibility for oneself, is dreadful. That 
letter disquieted me and made me pensive. In 
the future, I felt, I should be well advised to 
preface my books with a little notice, similar to 
that which Galileo appended to his astronom- 
ical writings, to the effect that whatever I say 
must be taken merely as a mathematical hypo- 
thesis and must not be held to commit the 
writer, or allowed to influence the reader, in 
any way. 


ROM my own case, which is after all an 

exceedingly trivial and unimportant one, I 
went on to consider the case of other artists and 
of the influence which art in general has exer- 
cised and still exercises on life. Many labor- 
ious and boring critics have- devoted all their 
deplorable energies to investigating the influ- 
ence on art of surrounding life. Few have 
considered the opposite tendency—the reac- 
tions of art on contemporary life; and none, 
so far as I know, at Jength or systematically. 
And yet the subject, when one comes to think 
of it, is exceedingly interesting. For the effects 
that artists have had on the life around them 
have often been considerable and in the greater 
number of cases of a rather curious character, 
tending towards the creation in society of ex- 
treme and exaggerated types. 

The effect produced by an artist on his con- 
temporaries is not at all proportional to his 
intrinsic merit as an artist. Many of the great- 
est artists, indeed, have exercised little or no 
influence on the habits of their contemporaries, 
while men whom we now see to have been mere 
charlatans and mountebanks, have enormously 
affected the social life around them. Shake- 
speare, for example, had no direct influence on 
social life in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I—nor, for that matter, on life at any subse- 
quent period, He has no particular ‘principles’, 





such as my young correspondent discovers in my 
writings. He did not discuss ideas that were 
fashionable at the moment or emphasize one 
particular human tendency at the expense of the 
rest. He was universal and of all time. Hence 
he created no special social tendency. Oscar 
Wilde, on the other hand, who was a specialist 
artist, insisting on one side of life and having 
peculiar ‘principles’, had a profound effect on 
the social life of his age. With Beardsley, he 
invented decadence as a social stunt. Society 
during the last years of Victoria’s reign would 
have been different if Wilde and Beardsley had 
never lived. Shakespeare on the contrary in- 
augurated no stunt, and Elizabethan life would 
have gone on just the same if he had never 
existed. The social effects of Marlowe and of 
Donne were very much greater than were those 
of Shakespeare. 

To enumerate all the artists who have exer- 
cised'a direct influence on the social life of 
their contemporaries would be tedious. Vast 
erudition and unlimited space would be re- 
quired in order to do the job properly; and I 
possess neither. I shall confine myself to giving 
a few fairly obvious instances from the past and 
from contemporary history. 


F all the great artists who have had a 

social influence, none, I imagine, can have 
had a greater influence than Byron. He popu- 
larized world-weariness, made romantic misan- 
thropy fashionable, created a vogue in diabol- 
ism. The number of young men who, in the 
early years of the last century, were turned, 
for a shorter or longer period, into insupport- 
able young cubs under the direct influence of 
Lord Byron’s poetry must have been enormous. 
Fortunately for the young cubs, he also created 
a large audience of young ladies all ready to 
regard the aforesaid Y. C.’s as the last word in 
romantic attractiveness. 

Among the great French writers who have 
had a similar social effect we may mention 
Balzac. The fact which I have already men- 
tioned—that he was the recipient of 4 copious 
correspondence from female strangers—might 
have led us to guess as much. But we have it 
on the direct authority of Sainte-Beuve that 
there were cliques in the most fashionable 
Parisian society which deliberately took the 
parts of Balzac’s heroes and heroines and acted 
them in real life. The effects must have been 
most interesting, seeing that Balzac’s characters 
are always extreme types, whether of vice or 
virtue, ingenuousness or cynicism, and almost 
monomaniacal in the fixity and unity of their 
several purposes. 

Of the world’s absolutely first class and 
universal writers, none have had so much in- 
fluence, during their own time and in subse- 
quent years, as Dostoevsky. The effect of ‘The 
Brothers Karamasov’ and ‘The Possessed’, espe- 
cially on adolescents, is generally of a somewhat 
disastrous nature. Much violence, many quite 
supererogatory beastlinesses and unnecessary 
suicides of young people have been due to 
Dostoevsky. The fault lies less in the writer 

(Continued on page 82) 





NLY the other day there was, in my 
house, a woman of charm; we were 


seated waiting for dinner on the blue 
divan in the front room when I realized, ob- 
jectively, how charming she actually was: she 
was small, very delicate in appearance, and, 
except for her lips and eyes, her face was with- 
out a trace of color, it showed an even fine 
pallor, as fine as Belleck china; but not, of 
course, lifeless. As if to make up for that her 
hair, parted and lightly waved, held red-gold 
lights, and her brown eyes had the intense 
masked richness of velvet. The deep curves 
of her feet, in slippers no more than wisps of 
satin, the turn of her shoulders, were per- 
fection. And again, on the same sofa, there 
was a girl instinct with charm. Her hair was 
cut, but more successfully than most—it was 
elaborate where it hid her ears, and in the back, 
where it was very short indeed, it lay in a 
point on her slim neck. She, too, was pale, 
but not completely, since she was vivid with 
youth and the brightest lips that could be 
managed. Her whole being, her words, her 
attention, were no more securely poised than a 
bird on a twig: at any moment might be heard 
the swift fleeting wings of her elusive imag- 
ination. 


IRLS so young weren’t often so individ- 

ually charming, yet there was another— 
she wasn’t a girl, but married and with children 
—who kept the air and appearance of un- 
conquerable youth. There were grey strands 
in her short vigorous brown hair, but their 
presence was a mere impertinence. She pre- 
ferred, rather than to sit, to recline, and with 
her slender body, vigorous like her hair, in 
careless and ingratiating attitudes of repose, she 
would float breaths of cigarette smoke at the 
ceiling, scornful and amused or merely, and 
often, I am afraid, weary. Her relaxation 
brought to my mind a woman, young, too, 
whose vitality, whose charm, was never for a 
moment relaxed. She was curious in that she 
had a tall lovely dignity, and the expression, 
the glitter, really, of a child magnificently 
alive and not wholly a stranger to mischief. 
Her face, as often as not brown with the sun, 
was at times positively gleeful with a fancy 
forever beyond the comprehension of elder 
thought. 

Another, equally tall, but more violent than 
dignified, undoubtedly had charm as well: 
she’d storm about the room, playing a succession 
of exasperating Spanish dances on the Victrola, 
her eyes, slightly almond in form, filled with 
a black self-induced fury. Once, when I was 
talking to her, an alarm clock went off—in 
circumstances purely impersonal—and the crash 
with which it brought up against the wall was 
no more extravagant than the savage sweep of 
the whole body that instantaneously flung it. 

How different she was from a woman so 
slight, so delicate in essence, that her face gave 
almost the effect of violet shadows; her eyes 
were greyblue and very widely opened, wide 
and always eagerly engaged with whatever 
passed before them. Her charm was clearly 
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apparent to me; her being was very finely 
wrought and sensitive, responsive; the result 
not of a mere generation of ease but of a long 
tradition that had spun fine its women. The 
women in whom I found charm were fre- 
quently like that. ‘There was one whose eyes, 
completely blue, were really spectacular. She 
had managed to preserve, in addition to the 
spirit, an actual air of the past that was so much 
a part of her. Yet, with this, she had an active 
contemporary intelligence for which she had 
found a modern form of expression. The 
other resided intangibly in her dress, in the way 
in which, against her intentions, her hair con- 
ducted itself. Whatever she said was touched 
with the formality of more formal days. 


EAUTY was not signally, what they all had 

so undeniably in common; although I had 
never been able to find ugly a woman with 
charm. Some, but not, strangely enough, many, 
were absolutely beautiful: the woman who in- 
stantly entered my mind had, nearly always, a 
radjant loveliness, a face of the petals of roses, 
pink and white, and eyes meant more to be 
looked into than looking, a mouth with the 
curves, soft and wilful, of utter distraction. Yet, 
even in her, the charm did not reside in her 
beauty, but in the pliant sympathy of her being, 
the impetuous hopeful fall of her words. How 
wholly opposed to that was a girl who had the 
brilliancy of a gem, very tall and young and 
assured. Her speech was as vivid as it was 
cool; it, too, sparkled, as iridescent, and funda- 
mentally clear, as the water in an unstirred 
spring. Her charm, remarkably, persisted in 
defiance of an entire competence, in games as 
well as the ordering of more material and 
universal affairs. And then | thought of the 
perfect, the miraculous, oval of a face on out- 
spread hair like a fan of the purest and palest 
gold. Her charm was eternally intangible, im- 
material; it had the quality of a wistful re- 
moteness from all ugly fact, the supreme 
quality of pinching the heart of the observer. 
It was useless to desire, to reach, for it, since it 
was a charm that no earthly hands could en- 
close. 


ES, they were absolutely different, one 
from the other, tempestuous and calm, and 
incurious and alive with curiosity, and dark and 
fair; blue eyes or grey and—but not so fre- 
quently—brown; graceful or . . . there was 
one who was delightfully, charmingly, awk- 
ward. She was small and quite absent-minded ; 
her mind was full of the desire to be learned; 
and, wearing becoming summer frocks put on 
inattentively, she carried, and often read, grave 
and heavy books. She wore hats absurdly, and 
maintained little, absurd and fetching poses. 
This was long ago, perhaps fifteen years—an 
immeasurable span in the life of a woman— 
but the memory of her charm hadn’t dimin- 
ished by the weight of a finger tip, light and 
firm and uncaptured. 
The charm of calmness I encountered very 
much later, again fair with a gaze in which 
candour was tempered by a wit assisted in the 
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corners of a mouth which hid an enormoys 
amount by laughter. Feeling was there, but a 
quick scepticism held it in check; a scepticism, 
I mean, about unimportant things, and particu. 
larly in regard to compliments. She had a de. 
lightful voice, its calmness always invaded by 
the warmer rushes of tone which, without her 
leave, escaped from the private depths of her 
emotions. Yet, more than that, she was racially 
calm. A girl with bronze colored hair, short 
and out-flung about a thin handsome face, in. 
tent eyes, a straight nose and sullen mouth, was 
the reverse. She was’ humming with resent. 
ment, impatience; the things which girls his. 
torically valued most she put scant value on, 
She was feminine—or how could she have been 
charming? —but that necessary trait had to exist 
in her as best, under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, it might. She spoke only when 
she was obliged to, usually in the form of a 
swift interrogation, a bitter assault of the in- 
tellect on the hardness, the stupidity, the in- 
justice of circumstance. But, balancing this, 
her laughter was wholly appreciative of the 
ludicrous even when it implicated her. 


SENSE of humour was not so notable in 

a woman with a dark narrow face and 
darker hair that seemed to slip heavily in an 
integral mass’on either temple. She had a 
restless being, always looking for something 
not in her possession and forgetting instantly 
all that was offered to her and what she had, 
She gave the impression of an instability that 
would become stable when she found the par- 
ticular state that was her need. And then there 
was an older woman who had the charm of a 
serene human wisdom. Curiously, though | 
saw her again only lately, I cannot remember 
her appearance, but only keep the extraordinary 
sense of well-being she communicated to me, 
The most perfect manner, the most perfect 
manners! I could never get it into my head 
that she didn’t specially like me. Her deli- 
cate consideration of what I said made a 
pedestal for all that I—then—-supremely was, 
I recalled a girl with a dead-white face, a face 
which might have belonged to the early nine- 
teenth century of the classic French stage ...1 
never had an illusion about the actuality of 
her interest in me. What she said was usually 
polite, yet it was perfunctory, always at bot- 
tom engaged with her own difficulties of liv- 
ing; but her voice itself was a miracle of de- 
liberate, grave, conscious beauty. 

Then there was a girl slight, with red hair, 
and a different pallor, the result of palpable 
sickness, whose voice was strained, unmusical; 
but her charm easily overcame that. She did 
not, it was plain, lead a reasonable existence; 
she had already suffered inordinately; but she 
was held up by the metal of a courage un- 
frightened, uncorrupted, by pain. I watched 
an attack sweep over her, the whiteness of her 
face was underlaid with blue; and, when it 
became unendurable, she rose and unsteadily, 
with still cold hands and the courtesy of 4 
long apology, went quietly away. Another, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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In a Sensational Play by Max Marcin, This Fine Actor Returns to the Fold of Melodrama 
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Another Treat for Dwellers in Radio-Land 


An Innovation—Theatrical Premiére is at Last Broadcasted From Broadway 


“e HIS is Station W. O. O. F. broad- 

casting from the Rhinelander Theatre, 

New York City, New York. You are 
about to listen to an account of the prem—the 
—er—lI should say the first performance of 
No You Tell One, a comedy from the Swed- 
ish by Ole Olesen, adapted by Mr. Guy Bolton 
from the French translation by Pierre Verdun. 
Presented by Mr. Issac Ingraham. Starring Miss 
Lucy Linden, with Mr. George Spelvin and 
including Miss Alice Anson, supported by an 
inevitable Ingraham cast. Mr. Graham Gra- 
hame announcing. Station W. O. O. F. broad- 
casting from the Rhinelander Theatre, New 
York City, N. Y.... please stand by.” 

“Good evening everybody, this is old Uncle 
Graham Grahame talking, and this evening | 
am going to try and describe to you something 
of what is going on in this beautiful theatre. 
The curtain has been playfully advertised to 
rise at 8:20 sharp, it is now 8.40—and while 
the lobby is jammed with arriving celebrities, 
very few people have gone to their seats. Every- 
one is waiting to see everyone else. Do you 
hear that murmur? Heywood Broun has just 
entered—followed by Charles Hanson Towne 
—Mr. Broun is wearing a large fur coat— 
and Mr. Towne has just said something about 
a wayward bruin—I don’t quite see the point 
as the coat is coon skin, not bear skin—. How- 
ever, several people have laughed. 


= ID you notice that sudden hush? Four 

ladies have entered wearing ermine coats 
followed by seven ladies also wearing ermine 
coats—And there is.... wait a moment.... 
There is such a crowd around him I can’t quite 
be sure .... yes, it is.... Mr. Gene Markey 
. ... The noise that you hear now is that of 
programs being turned to check up on his fault- 
less attire in ‘What the well dressed man shall 
wear’. 

“It is now 8:45 and the auditorium is begin- 
ning to fill. People are walking up and down 
the aisles exchanging greetings—Pretty soon 
the curtain will rise and then they will try to 
find their seats in the dark. That is a great deal 
of fun for everybody, and while some will 
get in the wrong seats they will all be adjusted 
more or less permanently along about the mid- 
dle of the first act, and will be settled down by 
intermission—then they will get up and do it 
all over again. But that’s just part of the fun 
of first nights, and everyone will be quite happy 
—with the possible exception of the man who 
belongs in seat 1, row A, and who is unaccount- 
ably, but firmly wedged in seat 24, row Q. Just 
a moment.... please... . there’s Margalo 
Gilmore . . . . and now Alexander Woollcott 
has taken his seat and all the young actresses in 
the adjacent five rows are trying to look like 
Mrs. Fiske. The lovely Peggy Wood has just 
entered the theatre escorted by her husband. 
She stops to introduce him to a lady who im- 
mediately greets him as Mr. Wood. Mr. 
Weaver is now leaning against a post muttering 
dark things about casting the first Lucy Stone. 
But the lights are dimming. It is now 8:50 and 
the curtain is up. That noise that you hear is 
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the banging of seats and the rushing in of the 
last stragglers from the lobby. That hum is 


not static. It is just the light-hearted chatter. 


of theatre parties sorting themselves out, and 
for the present I can hear nothing of what is 
being said on the stage. 

“I have no clue, as yet, as to what kind of 
play it is. The scene is not laid in a library, so it 
can’t be a mystery play; nor is it a garden set, 
so it can’t be a romance. There is no prepara- 
tion for any sort of a meal, so it probably is not 
a play of realism. It is just a vaguely familiar 
sort of sitting room, but there is not a scrap of 
chintz about, so it is clearly not an English 
comedy. Well, well, we must just be patient 
for a moment. That scenery zs familiar—it 
cannot be the old last act of Momma Left 
Poppa—and yet—just a moment, folks. The 
usher says it is not, but it 7s the old third act set 
of Bigamists All, Mrs. Ingraham’s last farce, 
now playing with the original cast and scenery 
in Chicago. Well, well, well-—-this is an adap- 
tation all right. The bursts of applause that 
you have heard are the receptions accorded the 
various actors... .so far I have counted eight 
lines and four receptions. But the Star has 
made her entrance. I will let you listen to the 
applause for a moment. . . . According to the 
various comments around me she is looking 
perfectly marvelous—much older—ten ‘years 
younger—her clothes are beautiful—rather 
extreme—most unbecoming—she never looked 
better in her life. The applause continues 
which she acknowledges cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly—even going so far as to throw a kiss 
—and shake a roguish but admonishing finger 
at her too-enthusiastic supporters. This how- 
ever does not discourage the ushers who con- 
tinue to clap as loudly as before. ... But now 
the reception has abated—and the play seems 
to be getting under way—it is undoubtedly a 
translation from the French—as all the male 
characters are addressed as “Monsieur”. There 
seems to be some slight difference of opinion 
among the actors as to how “Monsieur” should 
be pronounced. There is, I am told, a Get- 
Together movement now being organized to 
alleviate that particular difficulty on the Amer- 
ican stage. I might sav here, that it is a very 
worthy object and deserving of your support. 


A SLIGHT diversion has been created 
. .. . some kind hearted people rather 
than disturb others by their late arrival had 
gathered in the back of the theatre—but have 
been unsuccessful in their attempts to remain 
there. The usher insists on seating them. This, 
folks, is great fun for the usher. The fact that 
everything is now quiet, and a particularly in- 
teresting scene in the play has been reached, 
will only add to her pleasure. Her march down 
the aisle, followed by the party, will be that 
much more effective, especially as it is a large 
party, and she has that many scats to bang. If 
she can only find the seats occupied, and has to 
rout out the intruders, and install the rightful 
owners—distracting everyone in the theatre 
and shattering the morale of the actors 
evening will have been complete. 





her 





“IT can now begin to tell you something 
about the play. It seems that this girl wants q 
divorce—but her husband according to the wil] 
of a rich and deceased aunt, loses all his money 
if he is divorced within a year after his mar. 
riage—his aunt was not divorced and seemed 
to have had a grudge against it. It is a little 
hard to follow the story .... please stand by a 
moment..... Oh yes.... this is the idea. The 
husband and wife are arranging to be divorced 
quietly but to continue to appear as man and 
wife so that the husband can keep his money 
.... it’s getting a little more complicated . .,, 
yes.... that’s what I thought .... well, well, 


I'l] be—I should say . . . . please stand by. ... 7 
There! That’s the end of the first act. If you 


listen carefully you can hear the audience a 
they go out to smoke. I will try and tell you 
what they are saying as they go by.... it isa 
beautiful play badly acted....the actors are 
marvelous but they have no material ... .Mis 
Linden is lovely but the part is too much for 
her... . Miss Linden is lovely but of course its 
an actor-proof part... Mr. Spelvin is not the 
type... . Mr. Spelvin is a brilliant piece of 
casting .... the whole thing is terrible but the 
production is gorgeous ... . it’s too bad that 
such a good play has been given such a poor 
setting ....and so forth....F. P. A. has just 
passed .... someone asked him what he thinks 
of it—and I believe he said ‘It must have been 
two other fellows’ but I can’t have heard. The 
two actresses who originally rehearsed the star 
part have stopped to tell each other that Miss 
Linden is lovely but—. They are getting very 
friendly about it, and are promising to call 
each other up—soon. Charlie Towne is in the 
foyer showing Helen Hayes how Mrs. Fiske 
would have played the last scene. Oh! Did 
you hear that shriek of anguish? Someone 
asked Robert Benchley if Adie’s Irish Rose 


was stil] running. 


HE intermission is now over, and the 
second act is on. This is laid in Amy’s 
bedroom ....er....yes.... in Amy’s bed- 
room—and Amy is divorced .... and now it 
appears that she has re-married secretly .... 
but is still pretending to be the wife of her first 
husband .... they are at a house party.... 
and both her husbands are there—and.... 
and .... just a moment, folks... . her first 
husband has been allotted the same room .... 
and she is trying to conceal her second husband 
.and....and.... please stand by—the 
first husband is begging her to return to him 
....and.... just a moment... . just a mo- 
ment.... (strange voice) Station W. O. O. F. 
talking . . . . We are broadcasting from the 
Rhinelander Theatre, New York, N. Y. Un- 
fortunately owing to the extreme warmth of the 
—er—theatre—our announcer Mr, Grahame 
fainted away and has had to be removed to a 
cooler and quicter place. However, if you 
will tune in again at 10:50 he hopes to be suf- 
ficiently recovered to give you the fina! reports 
on the play Now You Tel! One. 
10:50 .... “Well, folks—here I am again, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Florence Mills Leads a Harlemquinade on Broadway 
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The Exotic Rhythm and Accelerated Pace, Which Have Created a Furore for the Negro Revue, 
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VANITY FAR 


The Joy of Not Getting What You Want 
A Profound—and Useful—Philosophy With a Few Light Illustrations 


SCAR WILDE has observed with acute- 
©O ness that there are two tragedies in 

life. “One of them,” he says, “is not 
getting what you want. The other is getting 
it.’ By far the larger proportion of, human 
beings consider that life has, in some way, 
cheated them out of the things they most desire. 
They fee] that they have been miscast and that 
if events had turned out differently they might 
have played a far more glorious réle. In 
allowing this attitude to tincture their outlook 
they become splenetic and disagreeable. They 
fail to look at the other side of the medal and 
to realize that a successful philosopher does 
not do what he likes but trains himself to like 
what he has got to do. This uplifting thought 
sounds suspiciously like something lifted bodily 
out of the works of that great and good man, 
Dr. Frank Crane, but if it is I can’t help it. 
He probably got it from some one else, so that 
it may be true after all. 


N any case it is the working principle back 

of a little club of which I am a member, a 
group which calls itself the Fox Club. This 
cute title has no foxy or sportive meaning but 
goes deeper into life. It was suggested by our 
wisest member, Dr. Joseph Kennedy, who is 
well and favorably known at every bedside in 
our community. Doctors, as a class, have an 
authoritative way of making their pronounce- 
ments, whether they have to do with pulses or 
politics; and Kennedy is, in addition, a natural- 
born philosopher. ‘I have always thought,” 
he said one evening, “that a great injustice has 
been meted out to Mr. Aesop’s fox. 1 refer 
to the fox who could not reach the grapes and 
who promptly said that they were sour and not 
worth having. The fox, by common consent, 
is considered a mean-spirited sort of a fellow. 
This is a mistake. He was really a practical- 
minded philosopher and showed wisdom in 
taking the stand he did. For, in all probability, 
the grapes «ere sour; in any case there was no 
proof to the contrary. It was only the fact that 
they were out of reach that made him want 
them. 

“We are all alike in wanting something out 
of reach but we are not as wise as the fox in 
realizing that we probably would’nt like it if 
we got it. We ought to’‘have aclub... .” 

Well, that’s the way the Fox Club was 
founded, and’ we have had many happy meet- 
ings I can assure you. We meet at each other’s 
houses, our respective wives being only too glad 
to leave us alone with our philosophy, for if 
there is one thing a woman abhors, it is abstract 
reasoning. Thus, a half-dozen of us get to- 
gether occasionally and find food for thought 
—the host being expected to furnish the other 
form of refreshment— in considering the many 
things in life which we have longed for and 
missed—to our own benefit. 


THE MIDAS MYTH 


It was at our first meeting that Kennedy, as 
the originator of the organization, held the 
floor for most of the evening. And I must say 
he held it well. He unburdened himself to 


By AUSTIN W. MOTTWELL 


us with the greatest possible frankness on the 
subject of his personal ambitions. 

“‘As a young man,” he said, “‘a student in the 
medical school, my only thought was how I 
should acquire great wealth. Money, literally, 
was my god, not that I had any money, for | 
didn’t; but I mean that the idea of getting it 
obsessed me. It seemed to me to spell power, 
beauty, refinement, health, travel, all the items 
in the world that were on the credit side. I 
didn’t expect to acquire a store of gold at the 
practice of medicine. My studies were to be a 
stepping stone. As | sat over my books my mind 
was filled with dreams, I thought of becom- 
ing the personal physician of some enormously 
wealthy man, of treating him so skilfully for 
his ailments that I should become indispensable 
to him, or stepping out of my practise into an 
important position in his business or, as an 
easier alternative, of marrying his only daugh- 
ter and becoming his heir. 

“Well, my chance came. You may not re- 
member it, but, as a young man I made a trip 
around the world with Colonel Kraus, the 
lumber magnate. We traveled in the Colonel’s 
yacht and we went everywhere. There was a 
daughter, too... Minna. My heart sank 
when I saw Minna. She looked like a dis- 
ceuraged biscuit, one of those pasty blobs that 
refuses to rise. However, I went to my task 
manfully. From his early days in lumber camps, 
the colonel had inherited all the assorted 
varieties of rheumatism from arthritis de- 
formans to plain Jumbago, and as well as a line 
of profanity that was usually directed at me. 
The struggles necessary to get the old chap 
ashore at our various ports were terrific. He 
and Minna were writing a book, “Around the 
World in a Wheel Chair,” and she expected 
me to help her with it. Bending over a manu- 
script near that face of hers was werse to me 
than the motion of the yacht. 


‘TDUT my experience, after we got back, was 

even more terrible. The ship’s company 
was commanded to stay with the Colonel at his 
estate on Long Island. There I had a close-up 
of what a rich man’s life really is. I realized 
that the reason he spent so much of his time 
traveling was that at home he was in a state of 
constant seige. Half the world was in a con- 
spiracy to get his money away from him. The 
place had six gates and at each gate was a lodge 
with an employee and a telephone. The 
grounds were filled with private watchmen who 
skulked in the bushes and popped out when I 
went for a walk. I used to have to take Minna 
with me as an identification tag. Every other 
servant was a detective. When we went out 
for dinner, which we did_on rare occasions, an 
extra motor went ahead as a decoy. 

“The Colonel had an office in the city but 
he never dared go to it. His personal mail was 
sorted there and the thousands of begging 
letters thrown in the paper-basket. He had 
become a Corporation. It suddenly came over 
me one night that money was a horrible thing. 
The poor creature had lost all identity, all 
simple contact with his fellow men. He was a 


wraith, a hunted, sequestered quarry. The 
story of Midas came back to me, his fatal gif 
of turning everything to gold and how ip. 


digestible a gold mutton chop might be. In, | 


panic I fled the house, leaving my belonging: 
and a letter saying, “I have taken nothing but 
myself.” It was a ghastly experience. You 
can imagine how happy and contented I am 
here in our little village. Whenever I fee] 
that checks are not coming in as promptly a 
they should . . . I hope I don’t embarrass you, 
gentlemen, . . . I think of Colonel Kraus, 
and my troubles seem as nothing. Let us raise 
our glasses to a competence—and LIBERTY.” 

We pledged the eloquent toast with en- 
thusiasm. : 


BEAUTY VERSUS TEMPERAMENT 


T another meeting the speaker of the eve- 

ning was Henry North, a modest grain 

and feed merchant. He arrived in our midst 

in a state of considerable excitement, holding 
a morning paper in his hand. 

“Did you see it?” he asked. “Listen, here 

is the text of my discourse. I had been wonder- 

ing all the week what I should say to you 


' fellows and lo, it comes out in the paper. Let 


me read you this, 

“<Divorce proceedings in the case of 
Mme. Brazzelli, the famous coloratura-soprano, 
reached a high point of interest in the testi- 
mony made public yesterday by the filing of a 
brief by her husband which is his answer to the 
diva’s charges of cruel and inhuman conduct, 
to which she adds desertion, non-support, un- 
faithfulness, incompatibility and mental in- 
competence. In his reply Brazzelli denies 
his wife’s charges in toto and submits counter- 
charges of wilful extravagance, violence and 
conduct unbecoming in a wife. He supports 
his allegations by detailed instances which are 
picturesque and colorful. 

“Trouble began,’ says the defendant, ‘in 
Paris, where my wife had run up impossible 
bills in every shop on the Rue de la Paix. We 
were also pursued by collectors from London 
and other European capitals. These accounts 
were not contracted by me. It was impossible 
for me to pay them. My wife’s income from 
her professional work is much greater than my 
own. This was well understood between us 
and was, in fact, one of the factors influencing 
my decision to marry. A discussion of these 
accounts had made my wife very nervous and 
irritable. It was her contention that any 
jeweler or dressmaker should be proud to have 
her wear his products without being paid for 
them. The fact that I, as well as the shop- 
keepers, differed with her on this point, en- 
raged her so that she not only insisted upon our 
occupying separate rooms but also kenneled 
Ivan, a Russian wolf-hound, in the intervening 
bath. It was impossible for me to see my wife, 
or to bathe, without being bitten or going out 
into the public corridor. 

“ ‘Matters reached a crisis when I entered 
her room one afternoon while Ivan was being 
taken for a drive by the chauffeur, for which 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A WIFE AT LARGE 
Let Evelyn’s husband go off on 
one of those stern business 
trips, and Evie’s mind leaps like 
a startled fawn to Jasper, that 
occult and elusive young man 
about town. “I suppose you’re 
not free to-night?” she invari- 
ably asks. “Of course not, Love- 
bird,” Jasper patiently replies 





THE NOT TOO OPEN ROAD 
Ethel has the pinkest roadster, 
with a special compartment for 
old celery, and lots of those 
shiny collapsible cups that one 
is always losing in brooks. “It's 
spring,” she breathes. ‘“‘How 
clever of it!” is Jasper’s com- 
ment 
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CORNERED, BUT STILL 
UNCAUGHT 
Importunate women are just the four- 
letter word meaning plague of Jas- 
per's life. Happily for his peace of 
mind, most of the importuning goes 
in at one ear and out of the other, but 
what with the telephone going off 
with a crash every second, is it not 
becoming next to impossible for a 
young man to spend a quiet evening 
alone with his books? 
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THE CALL OF THE DANCE 
“Darling,” shrieks little Hes- 
peria from the Dancing Club, 
“you must come up here at 
once. Mother has sat down 
firmly inside the piano, and re- 


she will stay in the piano 
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SAILING, SAILING 
To drift sweetly into the sun- 
set with Jasper severely at the 
helm is Gloria’s dream. ‘We 
will get the wind in our hair,” 
trills the romantic girl. “Really, 
dear,” murmurs Jasper in dis- 

taste, “how inclement!” 
























A Stag at Bay; or, the Girls’ Dilemma 
Jasper Turns a Sluggish Ear to the Voice of the Charmers, Charm They Never So Wisely 
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The Distinguished Housebreaker 


Another of Life’s Little Ironies as it Has Been Recounted by a French Writer 


O break into the little villa was so easy 

that the burglar wondered why he had 

been so cautious and waited so long be- 
fore undertaking it. Just inside the vestibule he 
felt the dampness that so often exudes from the 
walls of these little sea-side cottages in a rainy 
summer. The door of the living-room was open 
onto the hallway, as were also the doors to the 
dining room and to the cellar, which yawned 
like a cave under the stairway—all silent wit- 
nesses to the haste with which the little Rus- 
sian maid, for whose departure he had watched, 
had rushed forth to a dance hall or a rendezvous 
on the beach. The only servant (and not much 
bigger than a minute), she was the whole ménage 
of Mme. Cassart in her miniature villa, a cottage 
of rose-coloured plaster with a green-tiled walk, 
set in an enclosure of sand, where a few thin 
tamarisks all bowed together before the sea 
breezes just as the long sea-grasses ride the waves. 

The thief carefully shut the open doors; he 
didn’t want them to bang and he expected to 
make short work of this ugly little box rented 
for the season by Mme. Cassart. A glance into 
the sitting room—white lacquer and cretonne— 
no, the tenant would not have hidden her 
valuables there. 

The man moved about easily without a light 
—aided by the moon-blanched night and by a 
kind of white mist that forced its way through 
the closed blinds. Only once did he risk a beam 
from his pocket light, which fell upon the 
photograph of a very beautiful woman in a 
dress with a long bodice; her hair piled in a 
figure eight, and gloved as for a ball. 

Some 


“FPSHAT’S Cassart—in her prime. 
change!” 

For the last fortnight, in this fishing village, 
which had suddenly become ambitious and 
blossomed out with a cement casino, he had led 
a life as austere as that of an entomologist, 
stcdying the habits of the bathers, especially of 
the women, noting their comings and goings 
and their daily appointments at the gaming 
tables and the dance hall. He had had no wind- 
falls since his arrival other than a gold purse, 
avery ordinary sort of ring left on a wash basin, 
and a pocket-book with ten francs in it, poor 
rewards for his meticulous life which aimed, 
at the moment, to be as clear as crystal. Cor- 
rectly dressed, he frequented the casino, seeking 
to be as inconspicuous as possible and not per- 
mitting himself to make any contacts, because, 
while with his thick curly hair, he had a certain 
confidence in his appearance of a fashionable 
man of forty or thereabouts, he knew the limita- 
tions of his grammar and the brief and uncon- 
ventional nature of his vocabulary. 

He had said to himself, “I'll just knock the 
eye out of the little salesgirls, and keep my own 
on Cassart.” 

He watched her, then, throughout the fort- 
night, this woman whom he, in common with 
everybody else, designated “that old fool”— 
this septuagenarian who still kept the silhouette 
of a young woman of a bygone day, her back 
straight and flat in the stiff corset, her shoulders 
as square as those of a Prussian officer. Her hats 
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of organdy, her dresses of English embroidery, 
her long veils of rose or orchid floated on the 
pier like flags; and school boys, following her, 
hastened their steps to catch a glimpse of that 
face, like a painted death’s head, with its 
wrinkled cheeks in which the lumps of paraf- 
fine could be plainly seen, surmounting a 
withered neck swathed in a high stiff collar of 
tulle. He had seen her at the popular confec- 
tioner’s clanking with jewelry and as rosy as an 
apple made of wax that is beginning to crack. 
He had watched her as she greedily disposed of 
a bag of chocolates. When she had swept out 
again, scandalous and serene, he bought some 
salted almonds, 

“To be sent to the Hotel Beauséjour? 
Monsicur—! ” 

“Monsieur Paul Dagueret.” 

“Do vou spell it with an apostrophe 

He let fall upon the blonde saleslady a smile 
of complete nonchalance. “Just as you please, 
my dear. I don’t attach any importance what- 
ever to the spelling.” 

Entranced by this aristocratic indifference, 
the blonde one permitted herself several pleas- 
anteries at Mme. Cassart’s expense and regretted 
that such diamonds were wasted, etc. etc. 

“I didn’t notice them,” he interrupted her 


coldly. “I’m no judge of such things.” 
eae es 


For 


5 
p?? 


But at this very moment, he was looking in 
the room of “that fool” Cassart, not for the 
diamonds, which she always wore on her neck, 
but for, some other recompense for his solitary 
labours and his persistent self-immolation. 

“If it was only a pendant, or them big brace- 
lets she sports,” he murmured, searching about 
furtively in the very ordinary little room in 
which Mme. Cassart had demonstrated her per- 
sonal taste by pinning up everywhere knots of 
ribbon and artificial flowers. 


LAYING his light over a bureau, he 
scorned a cross of aquamarines but decided 
to take a gold vanity case, which might be worth 
fifty francs. It was at this moment that he 
heard the gate turn on its hinges, then, a minute 
later, a key put in the lock. Heavy footsteps 
mounted the stairway. He took refuge behind 
the scant draperies at the window 
He was thoroughly irritated. That old fool 
had never come back from the casino, on other 
davs, before midnight. Through the chinks in 
the curtains he saw her pass to and fro. He 
heard her muttering to herself indistinctly. 
She did not take the trouble now to hold her 
shoulders erect in military fashion. She walked 
all bent over, working her mouth in a feebly 
senile way. With great care she lifted her 
ridiculous hat from her head, drawing out the 
pins; and the burglar saw that, around a little 
pale bald spot on the crown grew an abundant 
nv ae of hair dyed a fiery red. Her decolletée 
dress slipped from her shoulders. A much be- 
ribboned negligée concealed the coarse fiesh 
reddened by the salt air and the heavy creases 
of her neck. Her face, made up as for a play, 
under the wild mop of hair, added greatly to 
the discomfiture of M. Paul Dagueret. 


What to dof Well, what must be must; but 
-—such a looking hag! 

Of all things, he in common with most 
burglars, hated either noise or violence; ancl his 
embarrassment grew by the moment. Mme. 
Cassart spared him further agony; for she sud- 
denly turned her head toward the curtains as if 
she had detected him, opened them, uttered a 
little cry no louder than a sigh and fell back 
three steps holding her hands before her face. 
He was on the point of profiting by this unex- 
pected gesture to make his escape, when she 
said, without uncovering her face, and in a 
voice of affected pleading, “Why, O why, did 
you do this?” 

He stood there between the parted curtains, 
bare-headed—one always loses a hat or a cap— 
gloved, with his hair in disorder. She went on 
in the high clear voice one sometimes hears 
from old people, “You should not have done it.” 

She unclasped her hands and he saw that she 
was looking at him entirely without fear, in the 
manner of one completely enamoured. 

“My God!” he thought. 

“Did you have to employ this violence?” 
breathed Mme. Cassart. “The most ordinary 
introduction on the pier or in the casino, 
wouldn’t that have done as well? Do you think 
I haven’t noticed, haven’t guessed! It would 
have been very easy for you to arrange—But not 


like this!’ Oh, not like this!” 


HE drew herself up, gathered her hair on 
top of her head, draped a wrap about her, 
all as seriously as an oid clown in a play. 

He stood there dumbfounded, then, after a 
silence, said mechanically, “If anyone had 
ever—” 

She interrupted him tremblingly. 

“No, no, don’t say anything—you will never 
know how much you have upset me—I am—my 
reputation is without stain. Although I call 
myself madame, I have never married. Your 
presence here—. Ah, don’t you see what a pre- 
dicament you have—believe me, you will never 
get any response from me by any such means.” 

Each of her gestures, each of her sighs woke 
her diamonds to darting fires; but the robber 
did not hesitate. With the irritation of a sane 
man and really very much mortified, he felt 
that he must explain himself to this preposterous 
creature. But how—? He stepped towards her 
and saw, in a mirror facing him, his own image; 
a handsome fellow, dressed in black, and,—my 
word—positively distinguished. 

“Tell me that I shall see you again, but not 
here,” simpered the old woman. “Give me your 
word of honour as a gentleman.” 

Distinguished? 

Yes, when he kept his mouth shut. A kind 
of snobbery took from him all desire to insult 
or outrage her, a snobbery which at the moment 
made him respect the absurd error of the woman 
and see himself in the role of a noble and 
romantic hero. He made her a low and impres- 
sive bow and said in a deep voice: “You have 
my word of honour, madame!” 

And then he went as he had come—empty 
handed. 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


Jascha Heifetz: Once a Child Prodigy With the Fiddle 


And Now, at Twenty Three, One of the Most Prodigious of Living Concert Artists 
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The Many Phases of Igor Stravinsky 


The Composer of “Le Sacre du Printemps’’ and “Petrouchka’’ Steps Forth as a Classicist 


N eminent English musician with whom 
I was once discussing Stravinsky summed 
him up thus: “He began as a mediocrity. 
In L’Oiseau de Feu he became a talent. In 
Petrouchka, a genius. In Le Sacre du Printemps 
and The Nightingale, he became a talent again. 
Then he sank once more into a mediocrity; and 
now, apparently, he is an imbecile.” But this 
conversation, 1 ought to mention, took place 
three or four years ago, at the time when Stra- 
vinsky was disconcerting his admirers and de- 
lighting his detractors by bringing out a number 
of small works,—the Pribaioutka songs, the 
clarinet pieces, and other things of the kind— 
that really seemed to be the last poor muddy 
drops from a shallow and exhausted well. For 
a phenomenon of this kind had never before 
been known in the history of music. Musicians 
of genius have sometimes written below their 
own best; but none of them have degenerated 
into sheer foolishness and helplessness just when 
their genius had fully established itself. (I set 
aside, of course, pathological cases of dementia 
like Schumann and Hugo Wolf.) It seemed as 
if there must be something incurably wrong 
with a mind that, after producing a Petrouchhe 
and a Sacre du Printemps, could turn out feeble 
abortions like some of these minor works of 
Stravinsky’s worst period. 


INCE then he has not only rehabilitated 
himself with works like Les Noces and 
Renard but, within the last year or so, has 
taken, in the piano concerto, a line that no one 
could ever have anticipated of him. It is 
evident that a mind of this species confronts 
criticism with some peculiar and puzzling 
problems. As yet, indeed, there has been no 
real criticism of Stravinsky in any country, as 
far as my own reading goes. He has had many 
partisan laudators of the parasite type that 
always fastens upon a new man in art; he has 
had his enemies, who have been so revolted at 
certain features of him that they have made no 
attempt to understand him; but no one has yet 
studied him critically all round in the only way 
that makes criticism vital,—as if he were an 
historical figure and an historical phenomenon. 
To do this properly is, of course, impossible as 
yet: it will be the task of the next generation 
or the one after that, that will have the whole 
of his work before it and can see it in its true 
focus. Nevertheless the attempt will have to 
be made by someone while Stravinsky is alive. 
Criticism is not an affair of rival camps, with 
all the right on one side and all the wrong on 
the other, though that is what our wrangles 
about living composers tend to become. The 
business of criticism is to discover just what the 
artist is, just what it is that makes him what he 
is, what new contribution he has brought to the 
common stock of music, and how much of his 
contribution is likely to be of enduring value. 
It will be replied, I have no doubt, that a 
gteat artist’s contemporaries are incapable of ap- 
Preciating or understanding him,—that all the 
innovating geniuses—Monteverdi, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and so on—have met with little but 
Opposition during their lifetime. But this is 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


a sentimental legend that will not bear a cool 
scrutiny of the historical facts. No generation, 
it is true, can see all that the future will see in 
the work of a great man. But there never has 
been a generation yet in which the great man 
was not recognized at once for what he was. 
I have tried to demonstrate this at length in a 
book that will be published shortly; meanwhile 
I can only ask the reader not to place too much 
faith in the pathetic fallacy of the inevitable 
failure of the musician who is too far above and 
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ORAWING BY PABLO PICASSO 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 

Stravinsky, the Russian composer, who is 

recognized as, perhaps, the most important 

of the radical group in music, is now in 

this country playing his latest piano con- 

certo. In the piano concerto, Stravinsky 

seems to have turned his back rather dis- 

concertingly on musical innovations and to 

be writing in the classic manner 

beyond his contemporaries to carry them with 
him. We need not turn over to the next 
generation but one the task of deciding what 
is good and what is bad in the work of Stra- 
vinsky, There has never yet been, since music 
began, a composer so far in advance of the 
musical thought of his epoch as to baffle all 
attempts of the keenest musicians of the day to 
-follow him; and we may be sure that this 
unique miracle has not happened now in the 
case of Stravinsky. As a matter of fact there 
is nothing baffling about Stravinsky’s art. . It 
has always been singularly simple and trans- 
parent, both at its best and at its worst. 

That he has opened new paths really amounts 
to very little; this will, in fact, prove to be 
the least important aspect of him. New paths 
have been opened again and again in music and 
have automatically closed again. The new 
paths of a Beethoven or a Wagner remain open; 
those of a Gesualdo, a Domenico Belli, a Sara- 
ceni, are soon deserted and overgrown. In 
music, as in the animal and vegetable world, 
Nature often throws out what the biologists call 
a “sport”,—a highly individual organism that 
cannot perpetuate itself. There is virtually 
nothing going on in the newer music today that 
has not gone on, under other forms, in the 


music of the past. Gesualdo, in the sixteenth 
century, wrote harmonies that surprise us even 
today; but he could not fertilise the music of 
the next century or two with them. In the 
seventeenth century, the Italian chamber 
monodists indulged in harmonic eccentricities 
and audacities that must have astonished the ears 
of that day as greatly as any harmonies of 
Schénberg and Stravinsky can astonish ears that 
have mastered the harmony of Chopin, Wagner 
and Strauss; but their innovations were “sports” 
that came to nothing. At the present time, 
hundreds of eager young composers are opening 
up new paths. But history will repeat itself; 
the spirit of music will have no use for nine out 
of ten of these new paths, and the remaining 
one will only be of use if, by some lucky throw 
of Nature’s dice, the right man is born at the 
right moment to walk along it. 


HILE Stravinsky as a path-breaker, then, 

is exceedingly interesting to us, there is 
nothing in the mere fact of his breaking new 
paths to justify the assumption that he will be 
a vital figure fifty years hence. A composer 
survives in virtue not of the direction in which 
he goes but of what he himself is and what he 
does. He may not open a single new path, and 
yet be one of the eternal, unapproachable peaks 
of the art, as was the case with Bach and 
Palestrina. He may open new paths and make 
himself immortal, as was the case with Chopin 
and Wagner. Or he may open new paths and 
have, in the end, only an antiquarian rather 
than an aesthetic interest, as was the case with 
Monteverdi. His Combat of Tancred and 
Clorinda was an astoundingly new thing for 
its day,—newer than, say, Tristan was to the 
eighteen-sixties; but as a work of art it can 
scarcely be said to exist now. From being the 
very newest, “latest” thing it has become the 
most rudimentary. We may be sure, then, that, 
merely gua path-breaker, Stravinsky will have 
little claim on the attention of posterity. He 
will endure only in virtue of the actual good 
music he can write. 

It is impossible in such a short article to con- 
sider all the fascinating problems that he raises 
for the critic, and the purely technical ones are 
specially unfit for consideration here. We can 
consider him only in his most general aspects. 
He began, as my friend said, more or less as a 
mediocrity: in Fireseorks we see him as a clever 
young manipulator of the orchestra, but with- 
out any particular distinction of idea. For a 
time it looked as if he would carry on that 
Russian tradition that, till then, had reached its 
highest point in Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov ; 
this phase of him gave us one or two tender, 
wistful songs such as The Novice, and the en- 
chanting Oiseau de Feu,—a little masterpiece 
of expressiveness and of style. But it soon 
became evident that though Stravinsky could 
write only Russian music, he was going to be 
Russian in a way entirely his own. Both his im- 
agination and his technique took a new line in 
Petrouchka. Here there was at the same time a 
narrowing and an intensification of his peculiar 

(Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAR 


Why I Gave Up Being a Literary Editor 


A One-Time Chronic Book-Reviewer Reveals the Secret Tragedies of His Soul 


HREE years in succession—and forty- 
| two weeks each year. An average of ten 
books reviewed each week; four hundred 
and twenty books in a year—twelve-hundred 
and sixty books, more or less—probably more, 
pored over and analysed during what are popu- 
larly known as “the best years of your life”. 
The mere figures, there in black and white, 
cause me the most acute distress as I look at 
them. And what these figures connote— 
When I became Literary Editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, | congratulated myself. 
“Such a delightful position—working among 
things I like—books; just reading them and 
saying whether I think they’re good or bad; 
only three columns a week to write, a little exe- 
cutive work—plenty of time left to do my own 
stories, poems and all the rest of it. Weaver, 
my boy, this is what is technically known as 
easy fruit.” 


ERE are the details of my disillusion- 
ment! 

I selected for my literary column, the title, 
“Personally Conducted”—not a bad one, I 
thought. It was to be an individual expression 
of my individual reactions, “the adventures of 
a soul among written masterpieces”. What it 
actually became was a series of reviews, inter- 
larded with literary nifties and bits of personal 
news about the authors of the day. Not a diffi- 
cult program. 

Bui— 

The strain of trying to be honest, of not 
allowing personal acquaintance with Gerald 
Soandso or Mary Whosthis to influence me, 
either by a desire to say something flattering 
about a friend, or to put an enemy upon the 
pan! Many a page have I torn up and re-cast 
entirely, through fear that the author’s person- 
ality might have swayed my typewriter ever so 
slightly. And then—the variety of books 
treated! In one week three or four novels, al] 
dealing with utterly dissimilar subjects and from 
completely different points of view; a book of 
adventures in wildest Africa; another dealing 
with the mountains of Southern Hindustan; a 
collection of literary essays; a Broadway stage 
success in print; the memoirs of some old Eng- 
lish backstairs gossip; the joys of hunting sage- 
hens in Northern Michigan; a volume of verse 
by a lad—who was palpably copying Edna 
Millay, Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay ;—and 
another volume of verse by a Greenwich Village 
maiden—imitating Vachel Lindsay, Sandburg 
and Edna Millay. 

Yes, that paragraph was full of dashes, a sure 
sign of hysteria. And who would not be hysteri- 
cal at the remembrance of that daily effort for 
three years to maintain a fresh point of view, to 
permit neither the manner nor the material of 
one author to be carried over into the considera- 
tion of the next; the nerve-racking task of 
giving each man his due; of measuring, 
solemnly and fairly, and then expressing myself 
sensibly and, if possible, entertainingly. Oh, 
that catch-word, “the personal touch”! To 
analyse a book from a cool, impartial, critical 
standpoint and then express my views in a 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


“style of brilliant informality”. 

To be bright without being flippant; smart 
without being smart alec. How many hours of 
agony have I spent in painfully wading through 
Harold Bell Wright or Zane Grey, determined 
to conquer my conviction that their novels are 
more or less tripe, seeking in them that some- 
thing which assures them devotees by the mil- 
lion; endeavouring vainly to say a good word 
about them which might remove from my own 
conscience the uncomfortable suspicion of being 
a “literary snob’, 

And, on the other hand, when confronted 





WHITE DANCER 
By Cari SANDBURG 


Birches shone white on a point of 
land 
in a lake in north Minnesota. 
The moon came with a shine of white 
added 
where the birches shone on a point 
of land ; 
far in the north in Minnesota. 

The winter snow came adding a shine 
of white to the birches and the 
moon. 

The ghost of a blond woman came 
dancing in a white sheet in the 
birches, the moon, the winter snow. 

A line of red on her mouth, a circle 

of red at her 
hair, two spots of red at her ankles, 

The ghost of a blond woman came 
dancing among birch moon snows 
of winter white in Minnesota far 
north in Minnesota. 











with the deep rhythras, the great tenderness of 
a man like Conrad, to wrestle with the longing 
to instill into that dimly-perceived creature, 
“the average reader”, some of the lift that the 
Polish writer brought to my own soul. 


O be “bright”—and yet fair. That was 
the greatest problem of all. Many are the 
struggles 1 have had with myself to explain at 
decent length just why a certain piece of work 
was really bad, rather than to clench my teeth 
and dismiss a whole novel with the savage re- 
mark, “James Oliver Curwood has written 
another story of the great Northwest. Why?” 
Or, on the other hand, to limit the number of 
“greatest novels of the year” to one a month, 
and to manufacture new ways of saying it. 
One of my co-labourers once pleasantly re- 
marked that the publisher’s advertising men al- 
ways left the phrase “The best book of the 
season: John V. A. Weaver” set up in standing 
type and then merely substituted the name of 
their new book for their old one. I hope that 


my friend was merely facetious; and yet ] 
realise that, in about every thirty, a book would 
come along which would afford me such 
thrilling relief from mediocrity, that I launched 
into wild hosannas of praise. Thank heaven, 
I do not need to curb my enthusiasms now, 

Of course I do not mean to say that there 
were no oases in the desert. Even though my 
life, outside of the time spent writing and 
“having a good time”’, was filled with books,— 
books on the subway, propped against the water. 
bottle at lunch, in bed, before closing my eyes, 
yes, and even books carefully. placed in the 
soap-rack during the bath—I do not mean that 
there were not numerous rewards, quite other 
than the occasional detection of an entertaining 
or worth-while story. 

There were the letters from authors. 

Every so often I would receive a few lines 
from some author whose book I had recently 
discussed; more often than not I had written a 
review which approved in part, but disap- 
proved, perhaps, even more. But he, or she, 
would say, “Even though you didn’t like my 
book as much as I had hoped you would, it is 
immensely pleasant to discover someone who 
understands what I’m driving at and who sees 
through the words to me’’. Something like that 
would make me catch my breath and send a 
glow through me. I would know that a myster- 
ious contact had been established, beyond affy 
which could happen through actual personal 
acquaintance, because of what the author had 
written and of what I had felt about his work. 


ND the letters of denunciation! 

If authors who mail to critics virulent 
missives of the “You big bum—what tha hell 
do you know about books?” order (expanded 
into three pages) only knew the savage joy they 
furnish to one who has earnestly and painstak- 
ingly tried to give them a square deal, they 
would turn their efforts into other channels. 

Then, there were the protests from members 
of the culture-trust, who said I was an ignora- 
mus because I did not like the products of the 
Dial-Little Review group; and the protests 
from dear old ladies who, because I considered 
Cytherea not a bad piece of work, and Ben 
Hecht a writer of some importance, accused me 
of fostering “all that is rotten in literature”. 


There were the advertising managers—sev- 
eral of them—who blandly- refused to give our 
paper any advertising unless I first gave visible 


proof that I liked the books they published. 


There was the poet of whose works I con- 
fessed an abysmal ignorance who thereupon sent 
around to every newspaper and magazine in 
greater New York a lengthy attack on me, with 
requests for publication in full. This particular 
incident brought me no end of publicity; for it 
happened that the poet was a great favourite 
among the devotees of a certain highly organ- 
ized religion; and I found within two weeks 
violent editorials in five sectarian organs with 
large circulations, which editorials demanded 
in full chorus the “removal of this upstart who 

(Continued on page 84) 
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LES REVENANTS 


Herbert Haseltine, the 
American sculptor who 
has so long deserted the 
United States to live in 
Paris, has been paying 
us a flying visit with two 
purposes in view; first, 
to exhibit his more re- 
cent works at the Whit- 
ney Galleries; second, to 
complete three commis- 
sions in sculpture. The 
sculpture shown above 
was first seen at the 
Paris Salon, and will 
probably remain the most 
arresting and best loved 
of Haseltine’s sculptures. 
It reveals the _heart- 
breaking line of horses 
who in the World War 
had been blinded, gassed, 
or wounded beyond hope 
of further usefulness. 


A THOROUGHBRED 


An impressive bronze by Mr. Haseltine. com- 
bining the best points of a thoroughbred horse. 
We regret that space prevents our showing 
here the statues completed by him during his 
fecent visit to America, a group including 
George Widener’s “St. James”; Averill Harri- 
man’s celebrated polo stallion; Mrs. Payne 
Whitney’s “Cherry Pie’; and the great Argen- 
tine pony, the property of Mr. Harriman, which 
appeared in the international polo matches 


POLO 
A spirited polo group, be- 
longing to Mr. Haseltine’s 
earlier period, when he 
sought movement and ac- 
tion a little more desper- 
ately than he employs it 
now. Our photograph is 
from a bronze replica of 
the original model now in 
the possession of Mr. 
George F. Baker, Jr. 





Herbert Haseltine’s Spirited Exhibition of Animal Sculpture 








BRONZE BULL 


(Left) Perhaps the most 
interesting commission 
yet received by Hasel- 
tine, has been that of a 
series of the thirty cham- 
pion animals of Great 
Britain. In this group 
an attempt has been made 
by him to portray in 
bronze the undisputed 
prize winners, stallions, 
sheep, cows, pigs, horses, 
polo ponies, bulls, oxen, 
‘ roosters, race horses, etc., 
etc. In each case the 
best animal of its breed 
in Great Britain has been 
shown. The collection 
is destined, when com- 
pleted, to be housed in 
the British Museum 





“SEA-SICK” 


Mr. Haseltine has always found himself a 
good deal predisposed to the study of race 
horses. He has modelled, in the past few 
years, a great group of winners in such racing 
classics as the Derby, Oaks, Gold Cup, St. 
Leger, Grand National and other racing events 
in England, one or two of the racers having 
been the property of the late King Edward 
VII. The horse shown here is Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt’s famous Sea-Sick 
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The Ultimate Fat-Head, the Most Important Man in the World 


VANITY FAR 


Our Special Investigators Report that He Does not Actually Exist 


3 


N nearly every magazine office, in the 
[= of every moving picture producer, 
in those secret sanctuaries where advertis- 
ing copy is written, in theatres, newspapers, and 
everywhere generally where art, literature and 
drama are undertaken, there is a bogey-man. 
The old-time conventional editors used to call 
him “the man in the street”, and whatever 
was offered to them for publication was first 
judged on its merits; then—and decisively— 
by its possible effect on the man in the street. 
Will he understand it? Will he like it? Will 
he write in to the editor, protesting or approv- 
ing? Immanuel Kant’s advice that we treat 
the ordinary human being as, in himself, a 
worthy end, might be all very well, but the 
editors treated this hypothetical creature even 
more handsomely and deemed him the end of 
all things. 

Later this particular god was displaced by 
more specific bogeys; the “woman in Des 
Moines” was the Séte noire of one successful 
editor I knew; for another, it was “the farmer 
in Kansas”, frequently referred to by his sup- 
positious.name of John. Came the movie, as 
the movies and James Branch Cabell have 
taught us to say, and the child of whatever age, 
class, or condition, became more important even 
than the censor. “Has it child appeal?” the 
producers asked themselves, and meant, not, “Is 
there an appealing child in it?” but “Will the 


>» 


‘kiddies’ eat it up! 


SINGULAR thing. All of these mythical 

personages are placed far beyond the ken 
of the man who secretly worships and fears 
them. Moliére wanted to test a scene and called 
in his bonne & tout faire; there she was, a 
specific human being, not an abstraction. If she 
failed to laugh, out went the scene. But the 
editors and the copy writers and the composers 
of moving picture captions work in the dark. 
At best they give a literate stenographer a script 
to read, for judgment. But usually they do not 
‘know anyone quite stupid eno.::;h to represent 
the vast majority to whom they are addressing 
themselves and their wares. 

They have never met the woman from Des 
Moines; if they did they might find it difficult 
to keep up with her casual knowledge of Petro- 
nius, Manet, Anatole France, Strawinsky, Dean 
Swift, and Picasso, After years of reading the 
works issued specifically for her and other sim- 
ilar creatures of the editorial myth, I began to 
suspect that the reason these people weren’t 
known specifically was that they didn’t exist. 

A special corps of investigators was presently 
sent out to investigate. Taking Des Moines as 
a typical instance, a house to house canvass was 
made. A hundred samples of her supposed 
mental pabulum were offered to every woman 
in the city. These samples were rejected in 
every case. The investigators at last wired back 
the mysterious message, “There is no woman in 
Des Moines.” 

John Farmer of Kansas was next tried. To 
intelligent and semi-intelligent questions, he 
answered with vigour and aplomb; but when 
the editorial bunk was produced he testified to 


By LUCIEN BLUPHOCKS 


a slight feeling of nausea, and, picking up the 
Haldeman-Julius five cent classics, was pres- 
ently sunk in Marcus Aurelius. 

And so it went. So far no one has been 
discovered to correspond to the editorial level 
of “the man on the street”. 

The question is, then, for whom is this terri- 
ble stuff written? I have a shrewd notion. But, 
before advancing it I will’exhibit the docu- 
ments in the case. My quest for truth in this 
matter was delayed a long time because I fancied 
that I was dealing with a purely American 
phenomenon; but last year I finally nailed 
down its British counterpart. I found the fol- 





EYES 
By Heten Hort 


There is a question in your eyes: 

My eyes answer it, yes, then no; 

My wish answers it, yes, then 
quickly, no— 

How quickly a look flies! 


| Do not ask me with your eyes 
Questions your lips would not dare; 
Do not read in my eyes 

Answers that should not be there! 











lowing in the continental edition of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail. From London to Paris the 
wires hummed and Britons all over the conti- 
nent were able to refresh themselves with 


THE K1NG’s JOKE 

“You would have laughed if I had fallen in.” 
“A story of the King’s good humour is told by a 
Yorkshire correspondent: 

The King was returning after the day’s shoot 
to Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, where he is the guest 
of the Duke of Devonshire; and although at one 
point on the River Wharfe a suspension bridge has 
been built, he ignored it and took the older way 
by the stepping stones, which were regarded as 
somewhat hazardous. 

This crossing requires balance and agility, but 
the King crossed the stream successfully, and then 
turned to a stranger who had been looking on, 
and remarked, with a quizzical smile, ‘You 
would have laughed if I had fallen in, wouldn’t 
you?” 

The man was too surprised to reply.” 


This “Yorkshire Correspondent” interested me 
at once. At first I thought of him only as a 
fellow-journalist. I saw him getting the story 
and going down to the local telegraph office, 
reserving or leasing a special wire direct to 
London; then exulting in his beat, or “exclu- 
sive information” as he would call it, sitting 
down with an old quill pen in the commercial 
room of the inn and composing his little essay, 
weighing his “although” and his “somewhat” ; 
pondering his “quizzical” and his “but”. I 
even fancied him gloating over the other cor- 
respondents at the front, as he told them how, 


tomorrow, his story and the King’s do” mot 
woul¥l be repeated in clubs at Simla and ad. 
mired in lonely cottages in the Australian bush, 
As I read and re-read the simple item, | 
became aware of its hidden significance and, 
suddenly, as in a flash of clairvoyance, I saw it 
all! “The man” in the last line. Who should 
he be but the British parallel to the woman in 
Des Moines, a being more mythical than the 
man in the moon—+the man who was too sure 
prised to reply. For fifty years this man, dis 
guised sometimes as a cabby or as an usher, a 
a beggar or as a flower girl, has been meeting 
royalty and listening to its quips. And never, 
by any chance, has he had the presence of mind, 
the wit, to make any reply. In its place he has 
the divine faculty of always being struck dumb, 
To him life is all too wonderful and he has 
nothing to say. Like our man in the street, he 
is the irreducible minimum of humanity, the 
boob iz excelsis, and—the most important man 
in the world. He is the silent answer to all 
questions beginning, “Who is so benighted as 
to believe—!” He is the ultimate fat-head, 


ERTAINLY it is for him that British 

newspapers and American movie-captions 
are written; between him and anything real 
there rises a mist of words, producing in him 
a warm emotion, having but little to do with 
the facts. You want to say, for instance, that 
Hilda went north and had a baby. In the 
movies you say, “And there, under the stern 
skies of the frozen spaces, Hilda looked deep 
into the mystery of motherhood.” 

Or, you are writing an advertisement for an 
American liner and what you want to convey 
is “a corner of the smoking room”. Do you say 
it? You think of the man in the street who 
(and with reason) will be too surprised to 
reply and you write: “This room for a quiet 
cigar, or man-tzik, to the clink of ice and the 
curl of blue smoke.” You know that the clink 
of ice is a hollow mockery on this vessel and 
that man-talk (if it means anything) means 
swapping questionable stories; but you think of 
the ultimate consumer and you take no chances. 
And for his wife you write under the picture 
of her stateroom, with bath, “Milady finds 
here an atmosphere that prepares her spiritually, 
as well as physically, for gracious conquest.” 

(The originals of all these quotations have 
been deposited in the safe at the office of 
Vanity Fair and may be inspected on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, at 2:30 P.M., by any sceptical 
person who believes: that Mr. Bluphocks has 
invented them.—Editor.) 

The “gracious conquest” for which Milady 
prepares physically as well as spiritually, ought 
to be looked into; but the tone is genteel. “Mi- 
lady” proves that. And this type of gentility 
is supposed (by the writers of advertisements) 
to impress that particular section of Mr. 
Mencken’s yokelry which stands open-mouthed 
in the streets of Des Moines (and too surprised, 
of course, to reply) at the thought of taking a 
bath on shipboard. It is, although genteel, a 
tone of familiarity; it puts nearly all of us on 

(Continued on page 86) 
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ed deep 
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t for an “i 
a HAMLET 
you say 
et who The public of New York has 
: been evincing a great interest 
rised hed in this portrait by Ignacio 
a quiet Zuloaga. It forms a part of 
the extraordinary exhibition 
and the of Zuloaga’s work which is 
e clink now being held at the Rein- 
ssel and hardt Galleries on Fifth Ave- 
means nue. Over fifty of the Spanish 
2 master's canvases are in the 
think of show, all of them executed 
chances. within the past four or five 
7 years. The canvas shown on 
picture this page was painted in Paris 
only a few months ago. It is 
a portrait of Mrs. John Barry- 
more, who, under the pen name 
of Michael Strange, has pub- 
lished volumes of poetry and 
produced “Clair de Lune”, a 
successful play in which her 
husband and Ethel Barrymore 
(his sister) enacted the chief 
roles. Although nothing has 
been said on the subject it is 
fair to conjecture that the cos- 
tume worn by Michael Strange 
in this portrait was that in 
which her husband last year 
achieved so distinguished a 
success as the unhappy Dane. 
Elsinore, it will be observed, 
is clearly discernible in the 
background. This Zuloaga 
exhibition in New York is the 
largest ever gathered together 
of his works, whether in Paris, 
Madrid or London. Zuloaga 
ms expresses himself as enchanted 
taking a with America, where he hopes 
nteel, a to remain for another three 
months, only forsaking his 
New York studio for a brief 
trip to the Grand Cafion and 
to Southern California 








VANITY FA 


The Three Weird Corporals 
A Play in the American Vulgate That Remembers “Macbeth” and “Oedipus Rex” 


ing chorus of the corporals in What Price 
Glory, the storm-tossed oak of a play 
which follows a detachment of lousy Marines 
in and out of the bit of tortured landscape 
called Belleau Wood. 

Sitting knee to knee in the big, bare room 
of a deserted French farmhouse, these three 
runners from company headquarters swap yarns 
in a very farrago of boastful, amatory remini- 
scence until the new top sergeant comes to 
scatter them like autumn leaves before the 
wind of his tremendous authority. It is a brief 
scene; but it most cunningly weaves the mood 
of a war play that has been described as a 
comedy with a few deaths in it. It was Edward 
Sheldon who, when the scene was finished, 
smiled and said: “The three witches in 


“Macbeth’.” 


N the blasted heath, the three weird sisters 

chatter of the spell-bound sailor tempest 
tossed through nine times nine sleepless weeks, 
of the drop of poisonous foam that forms on 
the moon, of the sweltering venom of the toad, 
of the finger of the babe killed at its birth by 
its own mother, of the tricklings from the 
murderer’s gibbet—preparing you in grisly 
fashion for 
Lamentings heard in the air, strange signsof death 

And _prophesying with accents terrible. 

By the same method, and with a dramatic 
accent that recalls the chorus in Greek tragedy, 
the three corporals, filling the French farm- 
house with their artless prattle of love and 
liquor in all the ports from the halls of Monte- 
zuma to the shores of Tripoli, prepare you for 
the ornery, gusty laughter which, with the 
endless perversity of life, mixes into the bloody 


business of What Price Glory. 
* *% * 


But listen to them—to Gowdy and Kiper 
and Lipinsky: 

Gowpy: Well, where the hell did you come 
from? 

Kiper: Who, me? I come from every place 
I’ve been to. 

Gowpy: Yeah, well, where you been to? 

Kirer: Me? I’ve been to China, Cuba, the 
Philippines, San Francisco, Buenos Aires, Cape 
Town, Madagascar—wait a minute—Indiana, 
San Domingo, Tripoli and Blackwell’s Island. 

Lipinsxy: Ever going home? 

Kirer: Who, me? I can’t go anywhere with- 
out going home. 

Gowpy: By the time this war’s over you 
ought to be pretty near ready to marry and 
settle down. 

Kiper: There aint going to be any after- 
this-war. Any way, I got married after the last 
two wars and when I get through paying my 
debt to Lafayette, I’m through settling down. 
I never have settled down in so many hick 
towns in my life. 

Liprnsxy: What became of them two broads? 

Kiper: My wives? 

Lipinsky: Yeah. 

Kiper: The first never knew my last name, 
and when I left town she was out of luck. 

Gowpy: And the next one? : 


| T is a seemingly casual scene—that open- 





By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Kiper: Aint I signing the pay-roll for her 
every month? A twenty dollar allotment and 
she gives it to a fireman in Buffalo. Here | 
am saving democracy and he’s turning in a 
twenty-ball alarm the first of every month. 

Gowpy: That’s waste of cash the way I look 
at it. It stands to reason when a girl gets rid of 
one bozo she’s looking for another. Now why 
does the late unlamented finance that little 
game? There’s no justice in that. 

Kirer: Who said it was justice? 
justice; it’s alimony. 

Gowpy: Well, alimony’s all right if you’re 
well fixed; hell, a girl ought to have some fun. 
I don’t want a girl to quit living just because 
she aint living with me, but the guy that’s 
getting his ought to pay for it. What do you 
want to pay alimony for? 

Kiper: What did you want to come to 
France for? It’s the same reason why I pay 
alimony. So’s to see the rest of the girls. Join 
the marines and see the girls—from a porthole. 

Gowpy: God, I came to France because I 
had a brainstorm one day and signed on the 
dotted line. 

Lipinsky: There aint but one man in the 
world that came to France to see the mam’sel- 
les, and that’s the skipper. Where there’s 
women around the skipper’s got trick eyes like 
a horsefly. 

Kiper: The old man? Say, he can’t look 
at a mam’selle without blushing. Compared to 
me he’s an amateur. He don’t know the differ- 
ence between a Hong Kong honky tonk and a 
Santo Domingo smoongy. 

Lipinsky: No, oh no. I suppose women is an 
open book to you. You’re damn well right— 
a code book. 

Kiper: Yeah, you’re damn well right. When 
I was in Turkey with that landing party, the 
Sultan had to hunt through his harem with a 
flashlight to find a decent-looking girl, and 
when I left China the Yangtse was full of the 
bodies of virgins that drowned their beautiful 
selves because I was shipping over. And when 
I was in Spain the kink of Spain put an ad in 
the paper offering a reward for the return of 
the queen. 

Gowpy: What did you do? 

Kiper: Took her back for the reward. 

Lipinsxy: Huh, I notice you’ve got Cognac 
Pete’s daughter, too. 

Kiper: If I had the skipper’s uniforin and 
his Sam Brown belt, I could take that little 
wench away from him before you could say 
Squads Right! You aint never seen it done. 
The skip’s full of wind. 

Gowpy: Anyway, he’s got Pete’s kid sewed 
up—and she’s as pretty a little frog as ever 
made a dish of frogs’ legs. 

Kiper: Pete’s kid! The poor little tart! 
What could she do? Aint he billeted there? 
God, I guess even Lippy could make a kid, if 
she slept on the other side of a paper wall. 

Lipinsky: God, I don’t know. Aint it the 
truth some guys just naturally walk away with 
women? Damned if I could ever do it. 

Kirer: Take one good look at yourself and 
you'll see why. There aint many as unfortunate 


It aint 





as you are. I guess there aint anybody ely 
handicapped with features like them there, 

Lipinsky: Sometimes I think it’s feature; 
and sometimes I think it’s luck. Once I spent 
three hundred dollars on a dame at Asbury 
Park in two days and she keeping her dam 
chum with her all the time. Finally I got the 
extra one so drunk she couldn’t tell her own 
name, and I ditched her. Then this broad | 
was trying to make insisted on riding on the 
merry-go-round ....God..... The merry. 
go-round. Nothing else would satisfy her, 
She’d rung ducks till it rained ducks. She'd 
shot up more powder in shooting galleries 
than’s been shot in this war, and she wanted 
to ride on the merry-go-round. So we got on 
the merry-go-round and I threw her into a 
chariot and piled on a horse. She holler, 
“Whoopee, whoopee, let’s do it again!” Jeez, 
I had spent three hundred bucks and I said, 
“Now, honey, let’s not ride any more. Come 
on, let’s do what you said.” She said she would 
after one more turn on the merry-go-round, 
I, like a damned fool tries to save twenty cent 
by catching a brass ring. And Ill be damned 
if I didn’t fall off and break my leg! 

Kiper: My God! 

Lipinsky: Yes, sir, I broke my leg. 

Gowpy: You certainly have had your share 
of tough luck. 

Liptnsxy: So when the Captain walks of 
with the top soldier’s girl I say to myself, 
maybe there’s luck in it. Maybe the breaks 
favored him. They never did favor me. 

Gowpy: Any skipper can take any top sol- 
dier’s girl in my opinion. Maybe that’s the 
low-down on why the sergeant left. 

Kiper: Naw .... he was too damn good. 
Regiment took him. We’ll probably get z 
lousy replacement. Probably get a corporal 
with ten years experience chasing prisoners at 
Portsmouth. Soon’s he gets here the skip’s going 
on ten days’ leave. 

Lipinsxy: Yeah, where? 

Kiper: Paris. 

Lipinsky:, You going with him? 

Kiper: Yep. 

Lipinsky: Some guys have all the luck. 

* * x 

Then in comes Sergeant Quirt and the play 
begins. And so much has been said about the 
fine performances in the central rdles of the 
Sergeant and the Captain that only the observ- 
ant take note of the great help brought to the 
play by the perfection with which the three 
corporals are embodied at the Plymouth Thee 
tre. They are all comparative newcomers to 
the stage; but, although Fuller Mellish, Jr. did 
not play his first réle until his battery in the 
104th Field Artillery gave a show in the village 
of Montsur after the armistice, the making of 
him as an actor began a long while before thet. 
His father, of course, is acting away for dear 
life in The Student Prince. Then his grand- 
mother was Rose LeClerq and his godfather 
was Sir Henry Irving. 

All three of the corporals were in the serv 
ice. George Tobias, who plays the luckless— 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Three Corporals in “What Price Glory” 


Like the Three Weird Sisters in “Macbeth” They Serve to Create a Mood for the Play 
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VANITY FAR 


Hautboys and Wenches 
What Might Have Happened if the Elizabethans, Had Gone in for Musical Comedy 


CENE: Hampstead Heath, Bohemia. A 

Tavern. 

Enter, serving-wenches, pothoys, hostlers, ap- 
prentices, guests, etc. They sing: 


“Featly in the Dewy Morn” 
Featly in the dewy morn 
Twirl the jocund foot and hip— 
Babies in Bohemia born, 
Rathe or late, they all must trip. 
Heigh-ho! Tiddle-e-o! 
Lads hop, and wenches skip! 


Ere mine host from slumber start, 
Shake the nimble ankle-o! 

Fee, fie, fo, and a gooseberry icrt! 
Jolly sins don’t rankle-o! 

Night avaunt, and welcome day, 

And tiddle-e-o, Bohem-i-ay! 


Mine host a surly man is he— 
Rheums and fevers plague him sore! 
But his daughter, oA, a lass is she 

That Cupid’s self might well adore. 
Alack, alack, and eke alas! 

That such a thing should come to pass! 
Alas, that pippins fair as she 

Grow on a crab-apple-tree! 

F’en though, forsooth, it be the way, 
Heigh-ho, in Bohem-i-ay! 


(Enter, a Fool) 

Tue Foor: I have two eyes in my head, one 
and one, and therefore, see what I see; and 
what I see belongs and adheres to mine eyes; 
in sooth and in brief, the eyes have it. Marry! 
that’s the way of it, fair or foul, in health or 
in physic. Soft, now, consider: what see these 
eyes now, these same identical eyes—to wit, 
wenches and varlets and their kith and kin: in 
fine, nothing; thus and ergo, I am alone in this 
inn or hostel and may speak my mind freely. 
For he «ho is alone and speaks 
Never for excuses seeks; 

But he whose tongue doth dangle loose, 
Himself shall dangle in a noose. 

Good folk, fine folk, gentlefolk, I pray you, 
quiet, quiet! for as ye are all vermin, dogs, 
scum, swine and kitchen-dregs, it is meet and 
proper that you abate your natural selves in my 
presence. Drink softly and muffle your speech, 
for I am about to give utterance to such 
thoughts as would make you blanch, had you 
the least belly for thinking. Out, louse; in, 
lion! Do you fathom my intent? Nay, that 
you do not, nor do | either. Well, then, to 
begin; and here enters the plot proper and 
substantial—in a word, there is an English 
princeling in Hampstead Heath, and being 
English, therefore not Bohemian, as must needs 
be, as to cause and effect; and here he tarries, 
and all because of a wench, and this same 
wench none other than our lJandlord’s daughter 
—scurvy take her and all wenches, in and out 
of wedlock, say I! 


Sone: “’Ware of Wenches Ever”? (Sung by 
the Fool and Company ) 
If you would merrily, merrily live, 
And cheerily, cheerily, die-O! 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


Never unto wenches give 
A glance of the amorous eye-O! 
Albeit their guise is human, 
Their hearts, I vow, are never; 
Put not your trust in woman, 
And ’ware of wenches ever: 

To your bosom take 

The spotted snake, 


But ’ware of wenches ever! 


(Enter, the Landlord) 

LanpLorp: What now, by the rood, what’s 
the meaning o” this? Offal! swine! beggars, 
sons 0’ witches! Do you take my tavern for a— 

Foot: For a tavern, friend landlord, and in 
hoc signo— 

Lanpitorp: Out, crack-pate! Out, all of 
you. Kitchen and stables for such maggots! 

A Guest: Ho, there, mine host, is this re- 
spect for— 

Lanptorp: What? Am I to be pro’d and 
con’d? Are we to heave considerations and argu- 
ments? Am_I to be baited in mine own innf 
A sorry time, in sooth! 


Sone: “A Sorrier Time Was Never Known” 
(Landlord and Company ) 
Was ever sorrier time than this! 
No, never! 

One so devoid of earthly bliss? 
No, never! 

Since Adam first began it, 

Woe hath ruled this planet 
Ever, 
But never 

Hath been an age so sore remiss 
As this! 


Ah, what dishonor now to be 

A parent, 

When damsels are so wild and free 

And errant! 

They are not fain to marry, 
And home they will not not tarry 

Ever; 

No, never, 

Was age so prodigal of kisses 

As this is! 

(Saraband by the company ) 

LanpLorp: Now, get you gore, all of you, 
or by my— 

(Enter his daughter, Susan) 

Lanptorp: What! thou, toof And by what 
leave, I pray you, my lady, dost trip in upon 
this pack o’ drunken bellies at this hour o’ day‘ 

Susan: Hist father; softly, softly. 

LanpLorp: Softly, mine eyes! 

Susan: Thou art my father; therefore to be 
loved. 

TuE Foot: Et cetera, et cetera, et cet. 

Susan: Thou art my senior; hence to be 
respected. 

TueE Foo: Et cetera, et cetera, et cet. 

Susan: Thou art the stronger; therefore to 
be feared. 

Lanptorp: What! Art stringing me? 

Tue Foot: Ay, that; thou’rt hamstrung! 

Lanptorp: Out, lout! Out, carrions! 

(Exeunt Fool, serving-cenches etc. with 
alarums ) 


LanpLorpb: Now, wench, what’s this bustle 
o’ blank verse? Am I being scanned? Am| 
being con’d? and that by mine own daughter, 
in witness whereof, howbeit, there’s naught but 
her mother’s testimony! 


SusAN 

The pith and substance of my verse is this: 
That, though thou art my father by repute— 
And rumour is the father of us all— 
I am not to thy various humours blind: 
Thou art, in sooth, a most intemperate crab; 
A surly, biting crab; a crab o” crabs. 
Is this a way to talk to honest men! 
Are potboys then inhuman? Is a wench 
The less a wench for wenching in an inn! 
Is thine own daughter, flesh of thine own 

flesh— 
More than a wench, albeit, a toothsome wench? 

Lanpiorp: A plague on this wenching! My 
very ears do stare! Hark you, sullen baggage, 
an thou mendest not thy tongue, by my blood, 
spleen and four humours, I’1] mend thee. And 
should I come upon thee in another hedge with 
that fine princeling o’ thine, I'll prince thee 
and hedge thee, and hedge-prince thee, in the 
bargain—zounds, that I will! 


(Exit Landlord. A potboy appears from be- 
neath a table) 

Susan: Mercy! How thou didst frighten me! 

Pornoy: What? I—Susanf 

Susan: Susan? 

Porsoy: Ah, me! how blind is love, the 
blind bow-boy, that sees all pot-boys black. 

Susan: Cyril! 

Porsoy: Ay, that—my blackbird, my dainty, 
thine own Cyril, Earl of Tenpenny, second son 
of the Duke of Essex, natural son, in dispute, 
of the Duke of Sussex, cousin of the Duke of 
Wessex, nephew of the Duke of Middlesex, 
and for thy sake, my sweet Susan, sworn page 
of the Lord of Sex. 

Susan: My Lord! 


Duet: “’Mong Pots and Pans for Lore | 
Delt.” 
CyriL 
*Mong pots and pans for love I dwelt, 
And ne’er the least discomfort felt; 
When passion thro’ the blood runs hot, 
Who would not gladly go to pot! 


Susan 
Tho’ smudgéd be thy handsome pan, 
Thou art a true-born Englishman, 
For though their love burn e’er so hot, 
Britons never go to pot! 


CyriL 
Nay! Nay! 


SusAN 
Yea! Yea! 


Cyrit anp Susan 
never 
Britons 
sometimes 


go to pot 


Cyrit: Hark thee, my turtle, there’s a ship 
(Continued on page 78 ) 
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FRENCH LOCALE 
With the co-operation of the French Govern- 
ment, the scenes of “Madame Sans-Géne” 
were made in France, notably at Compiégne, 
Malmaison, and Fontainebleau, places made 


from be- 


iten me! memorable by the great Napoleon 
(Left) Gloria Swanson is, apparently, the 

ove, the busiest of our moving-picture actresses. She 

lack is now enacting a famous réle at the head 
, of a French company directed by Léonce Peret 

, vite 

= % THE TWO MARSHALS 

ot son (Below) Charles de Roche, a French actor 

dispute, who became known here through “The Ten 

Duke of Commandments”, and Warwick Ward appear 

as two of Napoleon’s marshals 

iddlesex, 
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NAPOLEON 


Emile Drain, borrowed for this cinema from the 
Comédie Frangaise, has brought to his part his 
high reputation among continental actors as 
the best of living impersonators of Napoleon 





RENE cat Sai it SF en BENE 


Gloria Swanson to Enact Sardou’s “‘“Madame Sans-Géne” 
This American Actress Will Soon Appear as the Heroine of the Great French Drama and Italian Opera 





VANITY FAR 


FLORENCE VANOAMM 


Vivienne Segal and Robert Ames at Home 


The Prima Donna of the “Follies” and Her Husband, a Promising Young Actor 
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Me and the Cross Word Puzzles 
The Enthusiastic Author of Innumerable Cross Word Puzzles Tells Us Her Story 


I am possessed of an Inferiority Complex 
that is innate and ineradicable. Moreover, 
my nature is to such a degree complaisant, that 
[am ever under the composite thumb of all my 
friends and acquaintances, and to their advices 
| am a mere mush of concession. My mind is 
chameleonic and it instantly assumes the colour 
and tone of the current advisor and my own 
ideas are as chaff that the wind driveth away. 
But when an invitation came over the tele- 
hone io write of my adventures in the Puzzle 
Field, I knew that I had come into my own. 
For puzzles are and always have been my happy 
hunting ground. 

Looking backward, I can see a curly-haired, 
serious-eyed child, at her father’s knee, avidly 
learning to do the puzzles in the back of the 
St. Nicholas and Harper’s Round Table. Square 
words, cross words, enigmas, acrostics,—all were 
fought, and sometimes conquered, as well as 
some of the more difficult rhomboids, triangles 
and hexagons. 


Qin do I exploit myself. 


ATHEMATICAL puzzles, too, were 

grist for my puzzled little brain, but 
words intrigued me most. Spelling was never 
very difficult for me. At the age of seven years, 
I “spelled down” some of the grown people at 
a Church Sociable. The prize for this prodigy 
performance chanced to be a pair of live ban- 
tams and as I later insisted on keeping them in 
my bedroom, my mother wished I had less 
genius and more common sense. My favourite 
game.was Logomachy, a delightful sort of 
anagram building, which we played with four 
sets of the cards on the full extension of the 
dining table. 

Next came charades. I always loved them, 
and when in the ’Nineties, William Bellamy 
published a book of charades, I fell upon them 
with glee. I was aided and abetted in the work- 
ing out of Bellamy’s four books and those of 
other authors, by my delightful friend, Dr. 
William J. Rolfe, the great Shakespearean 
editor. And he it was who suggested that I 
make a book of charades myself, which same 
became my first volume in covers. 

Later, I undertook the editorship of a puzzle 
page in a magazine, and there I had full scope 
to gang my ain gait in puzzles of every known 
sort, and others that I invented myself. I ran 
this page for fifteen years, and contributed 
hundreds of puzzles to other periodicals. 

And then—like a bolt from the blue—came 
the sudden wave of Cross Word Puzzles that 
engulfed the greater part of our nation. My 
chance had come. My hour had arrived. Before 
me I saw spread a seething sea of Cross Word 
Puzzles. All I had to do was to throw myself in, 

Small trouble for me to make the things. I 
am now a master of the os, (a bone) and a cap- 
tain of the eel. Words marshal themselves for 
me as soldiers fall in line for a beloved officer. 

And I had a motive,—an honorable, admir- 
able, commendable motive. 

The motive of gratitude. All my life words 
have served me, have rushed to get my com- 
mands and flown to help me. In fact, so oblig- 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


ing have they been that I fear I have imposed 
on them and, like Humpty Dumpty, when I use 
a word, it means just what | choose it to mean, 
neither more nor less. But Humpty Dumpty, 
when he made a word do a lot of work, always 
paid it extra. That I could never find out how 
to do, but now I can, in a way, repay the great 
kindness that words have ever shown me. 

Think of the hundreds, the thousands of 
obscure words that have never had their chance! 
Never been brought into public view at all, but 
kept housed—nay, buried, between the leaves 
of the dusty dictionaries. 

They never had the sudden blaze of pub- 
licity recently accorded to “smart,” “intrigued,” 
“Nordic” or “bananas”. They never came into 
polite language under the cloak of the censor, 
as did lewd, obsence, vile, indecent. They 
never achieved sudden glory from a burst of 
psycho-analytic interest, as did complex, inhibi- 
tion, subconscious, libido. Nor did they creep 
under the canvas in the semblance of slang, like 
attaboy, applesauce and the cat’s whiskers. 

No, many poor, dear little’ words hadn’t an 
earthly chance, until along came, like Greeks 
bearing gifts, the Cross Word Puzzles! And 
so, for I am ever quick on the uptake, I heard 
opportunity knocking and I flung wide the 
door. Now, I said, exultantly, now shall the 
three-toed sloth come into his own and the horn 
of the gnu shall be exalted. 

The Assyrian’s descent on the fold shall be 
as nothing to the way I shall swoop down on a 
generation that know not stet from pi, and 
think that em or en belong in the catechism. My 
heart thrilled to realize that I had at last been 
put in the way of honoring words, when for so 
long they had honored me. Humbly, docilely, 
they had ranged themselves in line at my bid- 
ding, they had rhymed themselves, metered 
themselves, even spelled themselves correctly 
in my MSS. 


FTEN and often I see a misspelled word 

on other printed pages. It cuts me to the 

quick and I scratch it out with all haste, lest it 

come to the notice of some one else, for I know 
how sensitive words are about their appearance. 

Names of animals have always had a charm 


- for me. They are so picturesque, so meaningful. 


But how many are as Greek to the man in the 
street. Few citizens know the difference be- 
tween an emu and an emir, or can tell an okapi 
from an Ojibway. Especially did I want to 
honor the extinct species. Figure to yourself 
the joy of a dodo or a moa, who had absolutely 
no hope of ever appearing in print again, when 
he sees himself definitely scheduled as 34 Across 
or 26 Down! And the animals still alive must 
be straightened out. Who knows the distinction 
between a llama and a Ilano? Or a roc and an 
auk? Or a wapiti and a wallaby? Do you suppose 
the creatures like to be thus confused in the 
human mind? 

Perhaps not all of them are even yet made 
entirely familiar, but without doubt a step in 
the right direction has been taken in regard to 
the elongated snake-like fish. It is not probable 
that from Boston to Santa Barbara there breathes 


a man with soul so dead, that he does not know 
an ec] when he meets one in a crossword puzzle. 

Other words there were, needing more prom- 
inence. Before the Cross Craze, who knew a 
beret from a tepee? An obi from an Ito? An 
orrery from a syzygy? Who took thought for 
the prepositions and conjunctions? The musical 
notes, the parts of the verb to be? But we 
have changed all that, and these ‘negligible 
quantities, these obscure words, hitherto un- 
wept, unhonored and unsung, have now become 
the head of the corner. Nay, even the prefixes 
and suffixes have come in for their share of 
attention. The dictionary has been made to give 
up its dead. Ait, ilk, eel, igloo, pyx, newt, eel, 
tsetse, Eli, saga, eel, om, Ra, ego, ora, eel, ogee, 
apogee, anthropophagi and eel, have all been 
brought to the surface and cast ashore by the 
cross word wave. Upas and opus are given to 
us. Apse and asp. Eon and ion. Saga and sago. 
All are offered, and there are no mysteries left 
in the English language. 

And the beverages! In the old days, Cham- 
pagne and Chambertin, Niersteiner and Neuf- 
chatel were the wines we ordered. Now, the 
tongue involuntarily shapes itself to ale, tea, gin, 
rye and rum. Not that we desire these bever- 
ages, but the mind of the Puzzle Fan has come 
to be dominated by the cross words oftenest 
used, and we think and express our thoughts in 
the well known forms, even though archaic, 
obsolete or abbreviated. 


O longer do we say “over” and “ever”. 

O’er and e’er are the forms now. Daddy 
and Mummy have again become Pa and Ma. 
Infants are no longer born, they are née, except 
in cases of Née Control. The lure of the thing 
is inexplicable. With enthusiasts it becomes .a 
vice, irresistible as drink or opium. And when 
every morning paper and every evening paper 
offers a fresh, clean set of squares, strong indeed 
is the will that can refrain from just trying one 
down and one across. And that done, it follows, 
as the night the day, that the helpless fly is 
inextricably caught in the spider’s web. 

They have been taken up by the colleges. Of 
course this means a death blow to athletics and 
mathematics, but the Latin classes will still be 
useful, as well as the natural history and 
geography. Next, the public schools and the 
district schools will fall in line, and there will 
be no more creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school among the pupils. They will be tardy, 
as who is not, nowadays? When late for a 
luncheon or dinner, one no longer says, “Oh, 
the traffic!” No, one owns up promptly that 
the only six letter word that means oxide of 
yttrium in powder had seven letters in it, and 
that, of course, entailed further research. 

One of the more progressive of the colleges 
is about to erect a Squarena instead of a Bowl 
or Stadium. This will give space for myriads 
of people to watch a Human Cross Word Puzzle 
worked out with living letters. 

The men, with lettered sweaters will be in 
readiness and will fall into place as called. If 
wrong, they can be easily changed. 

(Continued on page 78) 








We Nominate For The Hall of Fame: 






DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 
Because he created “The Minute Man” and 
the noble Lincoln, at Washington; because he 
is a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum; be- 
cause this bust of him is by Margaret Cresson, 
his daughter; but chiefly because a dignified 
sentiment and restrainted good taste in- 
variably characterize his marbles and bronzes 


SIDNEY HOWARD 


& 
OF WITT WARD 


Because he is a writer of emin- 
ence and charm; because his 
investigation of the opium traf- 
fic in America was perhaps the 
ablest ever undertaken; because 
he is the husband of Clare 
Eames; because he _ wrote 
“Swords”; but chiefly because 
in “They Knew What They 
Wanted”, he has written one 
of the most engrossing plays 
by an American playwright 


ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
Because, in all his many philan- 
thropies, he has never exceeded 
his gift of the American Wing to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


STEICHEN 











MANUEL FRERES 


COLETTE 


Because she is known in all artistic circles 
in Paris for her wit and charm;because—some 
twenty-five years ago—she was the first 
woman in France to bob her hair, thereby as 
well as through her novel “Claudine”, helping 


to create the vogue of the modern girl; chiefly 
because she is a writer of subtle fiction 


PAUL KOCHANSKY 
Because he is now recognized 
as one of the foremost living 
violinists; because he is the 
owner of the famous Ole Bull 
Spanish Stradivarius; because 
with Rubinstein, the pianist, 
and Szymanowski, the composer, 
he is one of a remarkable trio 
of Polish musicians; because 
as a soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, he _ recently 
played the Szymanowski con- 
certo, dedicated to himself 
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What Our Loving Subscribers Say 
A Few Diverting Epistles, Published Only With Our Most Profound Apologies 


O sooner had Vanity Fair—as usual, 
in a spirit of pure bravado—invited its 
subscribers to express their unfettered 
opinions of the magazine, than a cloudburst of 
letters, telegrams, cables, and post-cards de- 
scended upon our head. Stunned by the impact, 
we take pleasure in publishing a handful of 


nese responses. : : 
the P Cupples, Missouri 


| have read your challenge to express a frank 
view regardless of all costs and would beg to 
say that next to the Gettysburg address 
W. Shakespeare and Dr. Frank Crane | think 
Vanity Fair is in every way a better kind of 
magazine. 

| always read it to my pupils (both boys and 
girls) between the ages of 6 and 19 who find 
it extra stimulating. 

The pictures, too, are pleasing. 

Cordially yours, 
Cornevia F, ZerG 


Girlish enthusiasm is always welcome, es- 
pecially when wafted to us from far off. 


Zeus, Virginia 
What simply marvelous pictures in Vanity 
Fare!!!! (sic) My heart it just stops beating 
when I see some of them. That deliciously 
vague one in your next to the last number of 
the danceuse with the boyish figure in the dis- 
tant foreground holding something wonder- 
fully indefinite was perfectly adorable. 1 want 
more—more—more— SaPpHo SMITH 
A ringing greeting: 
Tangerine, Orange, California 
Just a single month without your magazine 
were worse to bear than a whole year without 
Christmas. How I know not but you always 
manage to reflect the very internal essence— 
sparkling, vivacious, electric—of the hour. My 
husband, with whom I lived for some time, we 
were separated in 1906, always particularly en- 
joyed The Well Dressed Man and, as for me, 
my motto has been and will ever remain in 
spite of all: Carpe Diem! Keep up your won- 
derful work! 
Faithfully, 
(Mrs.) Exvizapetu B, ATKINS 
In happy contrast to the preceding, a per- 
fectly soul-mated spouse speaks to us from 
Cream, Minnesota 
I think your stage department most illumi- 
nating. The Dolly Sisters I love. Never hav- 
ing seen them, which is which? Also Heywood 
Broun. Who runs the Hall of Fame? 1 dote 
on it. My husband is a candidate for alder- 
man and he is sure he will be elected. He is 
thirty-eight, tall, strong, handsome, and worked 
hard all of his life like anyone else. He is 
terrible popular with the people. Speaks Jan- 
guages, etc. I enclose a photo which does not 
come near to doing Jim justice. 
Mrs. BUCHEWETZKI 


A brief apology for the absence (necessitated 
by exigencies of space) of Mr. B’s lineaments, 
and we turn our expecting countenances to- 
ward the banks of the tranquil Charles, whence 
emanates this quaintly cultured expression of 
scholarly opinion—proving that Fair Harvard 
is alive to the needs of the hour: 


Copyright © 1925, 1953 by E. E. Cummings 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
1 am a professor, well advanced in years, and, 
as is, under the circumstances, not unnatural, 
completely, so far as is humanly possible, ab- 
sorbed in the inexhaustible possibilities of my 
endearing subject (Cryptogamic Botany). 
Some time ago, the Cambridge police pro- 
ceeded-to erforce an absurd ordinance pro- 
hibiting the riding of bicycles on the sidewalks, 
and I was on several occasions arrested. During 
the war, my son Richard did very well, as we 
are told, in the army or navy, I forget which. 
He as well as my wife and I, believe that the 
menace of the Ku Klux Klan should awaken a 
throbbing response in the heart of every true 
American, be he man, woman, or child. 
Faithfully yours, 
N. G. BaxTER 


P. S. My wife, whose knowledge of such mat- 
ters is irrefutable, informs me that your valued 
periodical has been on our parlour table for a 
number of years, and I look forward to perusing 
it in the near future. 


A lady dentist says: 
Quidnick, Rhode Island 
To the Editor of Vanity Fair 
Dear Sir, or Madam, 
as a bibliophile of standing 
I naturally resent your unnecessary illusions 
to authors of undying reputation which, from 
time to time, you permit a superficial mind to 
incur. Life is not a mere flicker of the butter- 
fly’s wing, as you seem to think. It is (as the 
hymn says) Earnest: then why slight the more 
sober and enlightening aspects of humanity at 
large? Despite all your limitations you do 
well to feature Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford each month. I would also criticise 
(since you demand a candid judgment) the 
preference for a scantily, over the normally, 
clad Human Form Divine, a symptom of the 
neurotic industrialism which has run rampant 
amongst our era. What the Creator designed 
is, truly, too beautiful to be lightly dealt with. 
Witness the Venus de Milo, etc. (The Greeks 
knew this better than we.) I merely suggest, 
in the hopes that you will take seriously what 
I have felt called upon to say. 
(Dr.) GertrupE L. Coniy 
Refreshing: 
Big Lump, Texas 
Go 2 it! 
Willie Merangue, Y Bar O Ranch 
P. S. the fellows out at Chew, Bobo, and Big 
Paint, all say the same. 


With which brilliant specimen of vers libre 
should be immediately compared a prose poem, 
the voluptuous simplification of whose spelling 
and the luxurious paucity of whose syntax (not 
to mention the small eye) would indicate that 
FE, E. Cummings, the modernist poet and orthog- 
rapher, is writing to us, under an olfactory 
pseudonym, from the scented quietude of 


Sugar, Idaho 


i will not be apt too like yr pichurs butt the 
articels is grate ps my aunt rote this as i do not 
rede neither right inglich ownly frensh 

very truely, 
JacoveE RoguEForr 


And while we are on the subject of modern 
art—the inobvious obscurity of the follow- 
ing synthetic ecstasy makes Ulysses, by James 
Joyce, seem nearly intelligible: 


Oxketzcab (sic) Yucatan 
dears sir: 
never possible to enjoy more of pure 
spectacle high life wine with real bouquet of 
New World you are read hear in english school 
by Lovingly, Pepro ManyaNna 


Written in lead pencil on birch-bark: 
Ishawoo via Cody, Wyoming 

dear gents 

i was only once to n. y. with the 101 
ranch wild West and no what i am saying. 
That was enuf! out here the flyz is fierce & 
I don’t hardly reckon the boys could stick it 
out without Vanity Fair. Wel, a 1000 pardons 
for this intrueshun. bye bye Jo SmirH 


Here let us pause a moment. So far, we 
have inspected responses whose principal in- 
terest unquestionably lies in certain formal 
peculiarities: a second class now claims our at- 
tention—viz., communications from subscribers 
to Vanity Fair who are also world-renowned 
names. It is indeed a tragedy that spacial limi- 
tations (before referred to) inhibit the repro- 
ducing of more that a trio of these Gracious 
Missives From Great Minds—but let us, in- 
stead of reviling the unavoidable, get down to 
business and decide which masterpiece shall 
have the honour of appearing on this page. It 
may as well be this brief but stirring tribute. 
Translated from the German by Kenneth Burke. 


Gentlemen— 

The manifold activity of the second 
dream system, tentatively sending forth and re- 
tracting energy, must on the one hand have full 
command over all memory material, but on the 
other hand it would be a superfluous expendi- 
ture for it to send the individual mental paths 
large quantities of energy which would flow off 
to no purpose, diminishing the quantity avail- 
able for the ululation of the sex cells. 

StcmunD Freup, L.L.D. 


Other more or less celebrated personages, 
who responded with enthusiasm to our invitation 
are: Lloyd George, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
H. R. H. The Queen of the Belgians, Zip (the 
What-is-it? ), Ma Ferguson, Paul Painlevé, 
Paul Manship, Paul Rosenfeld, Paul Morand, 
The Grand Duchess Cyril, Al Jolson, Einstein, 
Trotsky, Governor Charles W. Bryan, Jack 
Dempsey, Charles Chaplin, Dorothy Dix, 
Tristan Tzara, King Hakon of Norway, Bar- 
bara La Marr, Henry Ford, Cholly Knicker- 
bocker, General Ludendorf, Lita Gray, Aunt 
Prudence Heckleberry, William Wrigley, 
Thelma Morgan Converse, Ezra Pound, The 
Answer Man, Paavo Nurmi, Texas Guinan, 
Ring Lardner, C. Bascom Slemp, Lionel Strong- 
fort, Elizabeth Arden, the Four Marxes, Frank 
Crane, Gilda Gray, Fdsel Ford, Mathilde 
McCormick Oser, Paul Swan, Joe Leblang, and 
everyone who has ever contributed, in any way, 
shape or manner, to Vanity Fair, including a 
tousle-headed mite of a sub-errand boy inap- 
propriately entitled Albert Rose. 





To Make Golf a Little Easier 
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Suggestions for Making the Game Less Agonizing to the Tense Player 


HE other day I read a very interesting 

| comment by a distinguished American 
golfer on the play of our British 
Walker Cup Team. He said that they were 
good players but made the game difficult for 


themselves; they laboured and toiled and took 


practise swings, as used to be the fashion in _ 


America fifteen or twenty years ago. The 
whirligig of time never brought a more effec- 
tive revenge than this one. I well remember 
the time when we thought Americans played 
tooslowly, and strove and agonized too much over 
the game. Now it is we who are too slow and too 
solemn. And we get well beaten into the bargain. 

It chanced, indeed, that almost on the same 
day on which I read that comment, I had the 
most perfect illustration of its truth. I was watch- 
ing a match in a foursome tournament of some 
little importance. On the one side were two 
illustrious veterans whose aggregate age was one 
hundred and thirteen. On the other were two 
young gentlemen, both players of great promise 
who could only muster forty-two years between 
them. The old gentlemen played, if I may so 
describe it, like Christians. They were quite 
unhurried, but they wasted no time: they had 
one good look at the ball, and then they hit it. 


UT, oh, the young ones! I saw them play 

only the last hole; but it seemed to go 
on for one hundred and thirteen years. 
Through the green, whichever of them had to 
play an iron shot took three practise swings 
with each of which he removed a fat and juicy 
divot. If with any one of the three he failed 
to take his toll from the poor, scarred earth, he 
had another swing, and that made four. Finally 
the green was reached and then the real fun 
began. First of all, the player whose turn it 
was to putt emerged slowly from the crowd and 
looked for his caddie. Having found the 
caddie, he looked for his putter in the bag and 
found that too. Then he took a general survey 
of the situation. 

About this time [ asked my neighbour in the 
crowd whether he thought I had time to light 
a cigarette before anything happened. He an- 
swered that I should probably have time to 
smoke a cigar. I lit the cigarette and still that 
player was “surveying mankind from China to 
Peru”. He then summoned his partner, and 
they began, like the troops of Midian in the 
hymn, to “prowl .and prowl around”. They 
looked at the line from both ends, both stand- 
ing up and stooping down. Finally, when we 
were all feeling hysterical, and wondering 
which of us would scream first, the putt was 
played—and missed! 

Possibly that summary of the proceedings 
(it cannot claim to be a full account) is rather 
long and dull, but I can assure the reader that 
the real thing was a great deal longer and a 
great deal duller. And it had been going for 
seventeen holes. 

Fortunately this instance was an extreme 
one, but there are a good many other people in 
England who have been bitten by this mad dog 
of so-called concentration. Psychologists tell 


us that we can only concentrate our minds on 





By BERNARD DARWIN 


anything for an absurdly short space of time. If 
that is so, our minds, as we go prowling and 
pottering round our putts, must be on and off 
the matter in hand an almost endless number 
of times, and the odds are that they will fly 
away just when the crucial moment arrives. 
But setting aside this question of excessive look- 
ing at putts and superfluous practise swings, 
there is at present one great difference to 
be observed between American and British 
golfers. ‘The American certainly concentrates 
fiercely enough on the shot while he is playing 
it; but in between whiles he seems deliberately 
to give his mind a rest. There is no finer 
match player, and no better model than Walter 
Hagen. While he is tackling the shot, he gives 
one the impression that one might fire a re- 
volver in front of his nose, and he would not 
notice it. But once the stroke is over, he is 
singularly approachable. If he does not actually 
talk about the weather and the crops, he is 
ready to say a word or two or make a small joke, 
and then suddenly with a click, as it were, he 
is all rigid attention to the business in hand. 
Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo. Hagen 
stretches the bow as tautly as any man for the 
shot, but he relaxes it whenever he can, and so 
makes the shooting as easy as it ever can be 
for himself. 

I have sometimes wondered whether, indeed, 
it has not been a little unfortunate for us that 
our greatest fighter—and there never was a 
greater—should have the peculiar temperament 
of J. H. Taylor. In calling him a fighter I point 
at once to his strength and his weakness. He 
seems all the time to be wrestling with the 
malignant demon of golf and saying to it 
“You think you’re going to beat me, but you 
shan’t, you shan’t, you shan’t!” He does it 
magnificently and can rise superior to circum- 
stances like a man possessed, but he takes it 
prodigally out of himself in doing so, and his 
imitators have neither his iron determination, 
nor his reserves of strength. 


HE great ‘man himself is conscious of this 

amiable weakness. Only the other day 
he was writing that he should like to play golf 
in a gay and light-hearted spirit, and had often 
and often set out on his round with the in- 
tention of doing so, but his own peculiar nature 
was always too strong for him in the end. He 
is the converse of that friend of Dr. Johnson’s 
who had often tried to be a philosopher, only 
to find that cheerfulness would break in. J. H. 
tries to be cheerful, but remains—well hardly 
a philosopher, but a truly tremendous warrior. 
He is, I hope, a friend of mine; but as he is 
not listening, I will add that I would not speak 
to him in the middle of a round for a hundred 
pounds. There would come one snap of that 
powerful jaw and off would go my head. 

I would rather watch Taylor playing a hard 
match in this dour mood of his than any other 
man alive, but I do not believe he is a good 
mode]. For lesser mortals the strain is too 
great; and in a long drawn-out tournament it 
is cumulative. And yet the opposite doctrine, 
that of consciously “letting up” between the 





strokes is a dangerous one, not perhaps for 
oneself so much as for other people. Personally 
I am only too conscious that I can be gay and 
light-hearted and debonair when I am winning 
—though extremely gloomy when I am not, 
Consequently I am afraid of talking too much, 
If I were deliberately to cultivate this power of 
conversation between strokes, I should become 
so intolerable that no one would play with me, 

In that case the fact that I had made myself 
a better player would be small consolation, | 
suppose what is needed is not so much a change 
of manners, as a change of heart. One need 
not want to make jokes for their own sake, but 
one ought to be ready to smile at some one 
else’s, instead of glowering at a poor friendly 
onlooker, and fleeing from him as if he had 
the plague. 

Whatever may be the best course for the in- 
dividual player, I suppose there can be no 
doubt as to that of the spectator. He should do 
as early nineteenth century children were 
taught to do and “speak when he is spoken to”, 
By all means let him sidle unobtrusively near 
his friend who is in the throes of a tussle, and 
give him the chance of speaking if he wants to, 
His bosom should be always ready as a re 
ceptacle for the player’s woes, but the conver 
sational initiative he must leave to the player. 


N a magazine article I saw a remark attri- 

buted to Bobby Jones. He said that be 
fore the championship he had been playing 
against his adversaries: in the championship he 
determined to play simply against par. Since 
he was only some three strokes worse than par 
in all his combined matches, his adversaries, 
apart from the mortification of being disre- 
garded, had a poor time of it, and his experi- 
ment was a brilliant success. This is, I suppose, 
another example of how to make the game 
easier, though most of us would have to take a 
less exalted standard than par. 

There is clearly a great deal to be said for it, 
if we can do it. It gives us only one thing to 
think about. How often we torture ourselves 
with hopes and fears as to whether or not the 
enemy is in a bunker! How we spend our | 
souls in prayer that he may be! If we can only 
say “My job is to get a four. If he getsa 
three he is welcome,” life would take on a less 
complex aspect. Still, if we thereby avoided 
some agony, we should also miss some fun, for 
part of the rather ghastly fun of a hard match 
does consist in watching the other man and 
trying to play accordingly. There is surely a 
cruel, cat-like satisfaction in playing the one 
off three with deliberate caution. 

It must, of course, be largely a matter of 
individual temperament. It was not, I think, 
in this rather cold and colourless spirit that 
Mr. Jerome Travers used to play his matches. 
He always seemed to make an intensely per 
sonal struggle of it. He wanted the incentive 
of what the other man was doing, and if that 
other man was playing badly, he was inclined 
to relax. Nobody who washed his enemy out 
of mind could have done as Mr. Travers did 

(Continued on page 74) 
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matches | Billie Burke Essays the Songs and Dances of Light Opera 
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ia fi h the 1 d better, she looked longingly at light opera; a month or so ago, invaded it and 
, d eminently satisfied with the egitimate drama; one ° c ; . ’ »an 
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medium an equal satisfaction was felt by her—and us. Going Alexander just “Good Gracious, Annabelle”, with the musical cooperation of Sigmund Romberg 
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Reading Cards At Auction 
The Methods of Inference by Which Good Players Locate Cards and Suits 


LMOST all the losses at the bridge table 

A can be grouped under two heads; bad 

bidding and careless play. The bad bid- 
ding is usually temperamental, or due to igno- 
rance of fundamental principles. The careless 
playing is due to a want of attention to details. 
This leads to an insufficient grasp of the situa- 
tion in critical endings. 

It is with carelessness in playing that we 
have to do in this article. The chief fault is 
want of attention, which leads to the lack of 
that peculiarly exact knowledge which is the 
basis of the skill that avoids losing tricks. It 
is lack of attention to the details of the early 
stages of the play that lands one in a quandary 
when it comes to discarding safely in the end 
of the game. 7 

Fortunately, this is one fault that can usually 
be cured, if one will only make the effort 
to overcome it by degrees, instead of trying to 
do too much at once and then giving it up 
because the mind is not fitted for the task, 
which it might be if properly trained by simple 


exercises first. 


HE first symptom of want of attention is 

the neglect to note the small cards that fall 
to the tricks. This is easily proved by a simple 
experiment. A player starts by leading the king 
of a suit in which he holds both king and ace. 
He wins the trick and turns it down. It is a safe 
bet that noPone bridge player in fifty can name 
the exact size of the small cards that fell to his 
king, and who played them. 

In teaching I have continually to call atten- 
tion to the fact that if you are leading cards 
that are certain to win the trick, there is nothing 
to think about except the cards played to it, 
those dropped by the partner being often im- 
portant. This is the beginning of all wisdom 
at the bridge table. Pay no attention to the 
things you know, but try to gather something 
about the things you don’t know. 

The wonderful skill of the crack players one 
hears so much about is all built on this atten- 
tion to details that supply the material for 
inferences as to other matters. These infer- 
ences fall into several classes; those relating to 
single cards; those relating to the number of 
cards in a given suit; and those that have to do 
with the distribution of all the suits. A few 
examples should be interesting. 

To take a very simple illustration of care- 
lessness, look at this. The dealer starts with a 
bid of three diamonds. Second hand passes, 
and third hand bids three hearts, which holds. 
The leader starts with the club jack, and 
dummy’s hand goes down: 


Dummy’s Hand 


e>ano 


KJ653 


< 
’ Io 
Leader's Hand 4 5,.4 9743 
@K4 
The five, eight and two of clubs fall. Then, 
without stopping to think about those small 
cards and the story they tell, the leader went 
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By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM LXVIII 


Some solvers imagine that any five-card 
problem must be easy; but three of the most 
famous problem composers in the world have 
each given us a five-card problem, none of 
which is particularly easy. Here is one of 
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Y and Z 
How do they get them? 
Solution in the March number. 


There are no trumps and Z leads. 
want all five tricks. 











right on with the clubs and lost a little slam. 
A moment’s attention should have told him 
that his partner must hold ace, king and queen, 
but did not want to take the lead. Also that 
the declarer had no more clubs, would trump, 
exhaust the trumps and discard all his losing 
cards on dummy’s diamonds, which he did. 


LITTLE attention to the cards on the 

first trick should have shown that the 
only hope to save the game was to lead the 
king of spades for the second trick, because 
unless partner has the ace the game is gone. If 
he has the ace, trumping the third spade saves 
the game. If the declarer is short in spades, 
he must put on ace or king to shut out the 
queen, which makes the guarded queen good for 
a trick. The queen will shut out dummy’s 
trump. 

After one has had some practice in watching 
the small cards that are played to high cards 
that cannot be beaten, and the habit of atten- 
tion to such details has been gradually acquired, 
the next step is to locate suits, in a general way. 
In the foregoing example, for instance, the 
nine unknown spades must be split between the 
two unseen hands. This belongs to the domain 
of inference. 

It used to be a simple rule that if the decla- 
ration was in a major suit, the declarer held at 
least five trumps, and the distribution of that 
suit could be pretty accurately inferred on see- 
ing dummy. In these days of bids on four- 
card suits, this is not always reliable as a basis 
of calculation; but there is one inference which 
is usually to be depended on in the play at no- 
trumps. This is that if the leader starts with 


the lowest card he can possibly hold in the suit, 
it not only shows that he has only four cards of 
that suit, but that he has at least one card of 
every suit. 

As an example of the importance of this jn. 
ference, take the following situation: 


Dummy’s only suit: ®A1065432 
The Declarer’s VA 542 
Hand: #KJ7 
9Q764 
@A 32 


HE declaration is no trump, and the open 

ing lead is the four of spades. The de 
clarer’s ace kills the queen. It is evident that 
the only way to win the game is to make every 
one of dummy’s clubs, and doing that depends 
on a successful finesse against the queen, in case 
the three missing clubs are in one hand. Against 
which player should the finesse be taken, it be. 
ing admitted that to take a chance on dropping 
the queen in two leads would be bad play if 
it could be avoided? 

The answer is that the finesse against the 
player on the left is a sure winner, because he 
must have at least one club, and, even if he has 
all three, his queen can be caught. If he has 
not three, the clubs drop. How do we know 
that he has at least one club? Because he 
opened a four-card spade suit, showing he had 
no five-card suit. 

The manner in which the experts carry these 
inferences as to the distribution of the suits into 
the later play of the hand is often instructive, 
What they see and infer early in the play may 
not turn out to be of any value in many cases, 
in which it resembles the eleven rule; but every 


now and then it counts heavily, Take this 
case: 
254 
Dummy’s Hand rs 4a kK 764 
@Q62 
VAQJ98 
Declarer’s & K 10 4 3 
Hand o5 
@Ko4 


Hearts are trumps, and the opening lead is 
the five of clubs. The king kills the jack, 
played third hand. This marks the leader as 
having held four clubs to the ace, and his 
partner with queen and one small left. Dummy 
is put in with a diamond to lead a small trump, 
and the king goes up second hand. This marks 
that player with no more trumps, so there must 
still be three to the ten on the left. The play 
so far marks the player on the right with a 
five-card suit, which is probably diamonds. 
This leaves the original leader with two die 
monds and three spades. 

With this information and only three tricks 
played, how would you proceed so as to win 
the game? 

The location of singletons by leading and 
having the player renounce to the second round 
is a simple matter; but to locate them by 

(Continued on page 72) 
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PULLIN’ ’EM DOWN 
Rhythm, grace, beaucy, of 
the variety seen in “From 

Dixie to Broadway” 





veeny 








Again Miguel Covarrubias, the cari- | 
caturist, whose drawings of Negro 
cabaret types were published in the 
December Vanity Fair, takes a shot 
at New York’s Negro quarter, with 
Mr. Eric Walrond, a Negro writer 
of short stories and critiques fur- 
nishing the captions as before 











A LA BILLY KING 


One of the myriad of 
soot-black imitators of 
the burlesque star of the 
Harlem Negro theatres 








LANGUOUROUS ONE 


Visions of a dusky beauty 
of the Nile smite one in con- 
templation of this exponent 
of the “passion glide” 


“HEY, YOU HERE TOO?” 
Shaking it out, at Leroy’s 


The Increasing Vogue Café of a Sunday evening, 


Of the Negro Revue 


“Don’t nobawdy 
ca’ah faw me!”— 
Kigh Sigh Sam- 
bo’s racially eso- 
teric refrain of a 
lively old ditty 


On Broadway 


KIND O’ RECULIAR 


MAKING THE CHEESE MO’ BINDING 
Skiddle up skat! 
Skiddle up skat! 
Oh, skiddle up, skiddle up, 
Skat! skat! skat! 


DOING THE “SCRONCH” 
(Left) He, clapping, and singing 
Ron kutta tung 

Ron ka tung 
She, feet firmly set on the 
ground, bending and swaying 


“CHARLESTONING” 
(Right) To the tune of a Harlem 
madrigal— 

Dance little black boy 
Hey, hey! 


with many ardent admirers 







OVER THE “LINCOLN” 
FOOTLIGHTS 
Ready to pirou- 
ette—part of the 
lightning sweep of 
the bewitching 

“Charleston” 


Drawings by 
COVARRUBIAS 





Rich in song and folk lore, Harlem 
has become the Mecca not only of 
the Negro poet and creative artist 
but of the writer of the musical 
revue. The songs and dances which 
spring into being on the Harlem 
pavements and in the cabarets even- 
a. (\n tually find their way to Broadway 


Wy 


























For tobogganing, most men pre- 

fer to wear a pair of riding 

breeches with a sweater of some 
bright colour 


O those who care for winter sports, Switzer- 

land is the centre to which most people gravi- 
tate either sooner or later. St. Moritz is to the 
Swiss winter resorts what Deauville is to the 
French summer ones. It stands quite unique. Its 
social life is quite as strenuous as that of any 
fashionable resort in the world and the wardrobe 
required by a well-dressed man is a very varied 
one, as, in addition to his sports clothes, he will 
require the usual normal wardrobe. 

Life at St. Moritz is devoted almost entirely 
to sports until about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when most of the people gather at one of the 
large hotels, such as the Kulm, for tea and 
bridge, where there is, of course, the inevitable 
orchestra and dancing till dinner time. For this, 
most men change into a dark lounge suit, glad to 
get out of their wet clothes, and heavy boots and 
stockings, though it is quite all right to remain 
in these until dinner time, when everybody changes 
into either a dinner jacket or a dress coat. 

Dinner parties are frequent and there is a ball 
nearly every night. Consequently, a tail coat and 

white tie are absolutely essential for gala nights, 
but on ordinary evenings a black tie and a dinner 
jacket are the rule. 

It is also absolutely necessary to take riding 
clothes with one to St. Moritz, for the popular 
pastime of skijoring. Most people wear a pair 
of riding breeches, field boots and a sweater for 
this sport. 

It is advisable to take a fur coat as well as a 
thick tweed coat, as there are often evening parties 


Our London Letter 


Clothes for the Well Dressed Man at St. Moritz 


quest. 






It is advisable to have a waterproof suit, 

described in this article, to really enjoy 

the various winter sports as one can 
enjoy them at St. Moritz 


when long drives out into the sparkling moon- 
light to some neighbouring hotel vary the routine 
and these expeditions are apt to be extremely 
cold unless very thick clothing is worn. 

A fancy dress forms another essential part of a 
man’s wardrobe; for no matter where he goes 
in Switzerland, there are invariably fancy dress 
dances at least once a week and it is difficult to 
obtain any clothes locally, except sweaters, muf- 
flers, knitted hats, caps and the various other 
articles for sports wear. 

It is advisable to have a complete waterproof 





The most popular form of boot for 
winter sports is made from a Nor- 
wegian model. Note convex heel 





The names and ad- 
dresses of all smart 
London shops will be 
furnished upon re- 
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If you are a good skater, a 

costume such as this in dark 

blue, black, or grey whipcord 
is the smart thing 


FA 


suit made of some of the new waterproof cloths 
for skiing or tobogganing. These suits are cut 
in the form of a military tunic, with short lapels 
made to button if necessary round the neck. The 
trousers should be cut to a peg top pattern, nar- 
rower round the ankles with an elastic insertion. 
This is a very important point, as a great many 
men make the mistake of having knickerbockers. 
The latter are unsatisfactory, invariably letting 
in the wet below the knee, where they join the 
stocking. This is completely obviated by trousers 
which tuck inside the sock, and the end is com- 
pletely shielded by the boot. 

The most popular form of cap to wear with 
this is a leather flying cap, lined with chamois 
leather, which buckles firmly under the chin. 

This costume forms a good stand-by for most 
of the outdoor sports, with the exception, of 
course, of skating, when knicker breeches are 
the rule. 

For tobogganing most men prefer to wear 3 
pair of riding breeches or tweed knickerbockers 
with a sweater of some bright coloured wool on 
which is embroidered the name of the toboggan. 
This outfit gives complete freedom of movement. 
The correct costume for skating depends very 
much on how you skate. If one is a good skater, 
a dark suit, of biack or dark grey material, looks 
very smart. The cut should be simple, like an 
ordinary lounge suit and fitted close to the figure. 
The knickerbockers should be cut like riding 
breeches, only with very little fulness. But for 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Drawings by 
CARL HASLAM 





An odd sport jacket of light- 
weight homespun or vicuna is 
correct to wear for golf and 
other activities of country life 


‘For The 
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The last word in well cut 


clothes for early spring is a 
double-breasted lounge suit 
with extreme broad shoulders, 
peaked lapels, a snug fitted 
waist and hip line and very 
loose trousers, smaller at the 
cuff than at the knee 





The smartly cut sport jacket 
of the moment has a half belt 
at the back under which the 
fulness is laid in soft pleats 


Well Dressed Man 


The Cut and Colour Scheme Reflected in the Smart Man’s Spring Wardrobe 


The men in America are dressing better and 
better all the time, and the idea of building up a 
wardrobe with the right clothes for every occa- 
sion is now a part of the routine of every man 
whose life is well-ordered. Moreover, the average 
man to-day knows why his clothes look well, and 
when they do not he also knows the reason why. 
Since the details of cut, colour and workmanship 
in every article of clothing are the things 
that make or mar them, a close scrutiny 
of such points is the surest way to perfec- 
tion in dress. For example, a properly cut 


7 \HE fashion for good clothes is coming in. 


One of ~he new- 


est; Is at 
the « tailor 
isab. coloured 
flannel with light 
brown stripes 


widely spaced 





lounge coat to-day should have broad shoulders. 
In order to have broad shoulders which give not 
only style, but freedom of movement and com- 
fort, the tailor is forced to cut a coat which has 


- wrinkles, both in front and back, in the vicinity 


of the armholes; for without this extra material 
the coat would have to be unnaturally padded, 
and then the comfort of the broad shouldered 
coat would be non-existent. Therefore, the prop- 










A Glenurquhardt plaid of slate grey with a cross- 

bar stripe in bright blue and a suggestion of russet 

brown in the weaving is one of the newest spring 

materials. At right is a loosely woven homespun in 
brown and white for golf clothes 





erly cut coat must have the wrinkles described 
above and indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Such a coat, if properly cut, has the appear- 
ance of being well fitted into the body and snug 
about the hips and waistline; but this appearance 
is the result of good cutting and does not in any 
Way necessitate a tight fit. The newest trousers 
are, if anything, fuller than ever; but they should 
not be wide at the cuff. In proportion to the 
knee, the cuffs should taper to a measure- 
ment several inches smaller than that at the 
knee. The well-cut English trousers, which 
(Continued on page 76) 


A faint diamond 

pattern in loosely 

woven homespun 

is a material sure 

to be much worn 
for sport 
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der Knight motor 
with seven bearing 
crankshaft, and may 
be had in a wide vari- 
ety of two tone col- 
our combinations. 
Bumpers and balloon 
tires are standard, 
hydraulic four whee) 
brakes optional 


The newest model in 
the Sterling-Knight 
line is this graceful 
custom built coupé 
for four by the Phil- 
ips Body Co. of War- 
ren, Ohio. It has an 
aluminum body, one- 
piece windshield and 
a powerfu! six cylin- 


The Case Model Y touring car is a long and graceful affair and is Cunningham has introduced its first new model in eight years. It has 
powered by a six cylinder 33% x 5 L-head Continental motor with a four a new radiator and body lines, four wheel brakes and a new motor, 
bearing crankshaft. It is equipped with both balloon tires and Lockheed greatly advanced in design, in which increased power and acceleration 
hydraulic four wheel brakes and was recently seen at the New York Show are combined with extreme silence and absolute freedom from vibration 

= 


An attractive new model is 
the Chandler Metropolitan 
Sedan in sagebrush green 
Duco, with black double 
moulding at the belt line. 
Outstanding features are its 
powerful L-head six cylinder 
motor, the clash-proof Traf- 
fic Transmission, balloon 
tires and mechanical four 
wheel brakes 





Two new Reo closed models 
are the Gold Standard Sedan 
at $1975, here shown, and 
the Twentieth Anniversary 
Sedan at $1595, both of them 
full size, four door models 
which establish new ciosed 
car values in the industry 


a 


After Deusenberg, Packard 
was the first introducer in 
America of four wheel brakes 
and the straight eight motor 
which is at present making 
such headway in American 
motoring. Its L-head motor 
is of the greatest sinplicity 
and has the excellent Pack- 
‘ ard Fuelizer, which elimi- 
nit date, nates practically all carbon 
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Show Time Models Which Reflect the Motor Styles for 1925 


The New Models Show an Almost Universal Adoption of the Balloon Tire 
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A view of this remarkable convertible car show- 
ing the extra seats in the opened position. The 
picture at the right is a close view of the rear 
compartment, showing the unusually luxurious 
upholstery for auxiliary seats, the removable 
arm rests, which contribute much to comfort, 
and the little door giving access to these seats 





Improved lines and de- 
tail changes in the en- 
gine account for the 
excellent appearance 
and 10% greater power 
of the new Maxwell 
models, which have 
balloon tires, new and 
easier steering appar- 
atus, Duco finish, and 
natural wood wheels 


The latest innovation 
in motor hiring is the 
Ambassador “Drive It 
Yourself” Sedan, which 
is being developed by 
the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany for renting by 
hour or day to those 
who have only occa- 
sional need for a car. 
It has a six cylinder 
Continental L-head 
motor, leather uphol- 
Stery, and balloon tires 


The stunning and unusual car 
above was built by Rolls-Royce 
on its standard chassis for Mr. 
Frank E. Campbell of Larchmont 
and New York from the owner’s 
own plans. It is primarily a 
roadster, and is shown above as 
such, but it also has seats “for 
two in the dickey, and by raising 
a canopy over the rear deck can 
be made into a phaeton accom- 
modating four passengers 













& 
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Facilities for raising a canopy over the rear deck 
and incurtaining the entire car make it possible 
to transform this novel roadster into a veritable 
four passenger phaeton, affording complete pro- 
tection from the weather. The large trunk 
mounted at the rear affords ample luggage carry- 
ing space when the car is used for longer trips 


Pe ee SOR | 


In the Peerisss Equi- 
poised Eight, a new 
counterbalanced crank- 
shaft with the crank 
throws in two planes, 
similar to the Cadillac 
crankshaft, and a new 
firing order are largely 
responsible for the 
smoothness and com- 
plete absence of vibra- 
tion. New radiator and 
hood lines have been 
adopted, as well as bal- 
loon tires and hydrau- 
lic four wheel brakes 
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SUZANNE LENGLEN? 


No. But this simple, brief frock that allows unlimited freedom of 

action to the player in the sketch, is the model especially designed 

for the world-famous tennis champion. It is Lenglen’s dress 

done in white jersey, with a head-band and handkerchief to match; 

from Best. There must be one costume like this in the wardrobe 
of every sportswoman who is also a traveller 
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Women of The World 
On Their Way 
Around The World 


HEN you climb to the top of the Capitoline 

Hill to watch the sun set over Rome—they 
are there. When you stroll on the banks of the 
yellow Yaugtse-kiang and smile as the sampans 
pass—they are there. In Algiers you meet them, 
in Bagdad, in London. In Florence, they haunt 
the treasure traps of the Ponte Vecchio; in Paris, 
they dine at the Ritz and dance at Ciro’s; in 
Edinburgh, they take cars and motor north to 
the shooting-boxes of the Highlands. These 
modish American women! Birds of passage, they 
fly everywhere. Travel is an integral part of 
fashionable American life. The society woman 
writes “Europe” or “Asia” on her calendar now, 
almost as frequently as she writes “Palm Beach” 
or “Lake Placid”. They are amazingly interested 
—and interesting—these chic travellers—and al- 
ways faultlessly dressed. Costumes shown on these 
pages are—for the most part—designed for 
travel. The question, “What shall one get for 
the journey,” is answered by these sketches. 





THE SHADY WAYS OF ALGIERS 
(Above)In countries where, because of the heat, 
almost everyone wears white, a coat of many 
colours is a pleasant relief. This one is of 
gingham in bright yellow, green and red plaid. 
It is cool and comfortable and, as it is made of 
hard-finished material, does not hold the yellow 
dust from the baked streets; from Wanamaker 


FLAT AS A PANCAKE 
(Left) The woman on the left wears a grey- 
blue homespun coat, made smart by a striped 
border; from Altman. Her companion has a tan 
homespun coat with chic circular cut and double- 
breasted front; from Bergdorf Goodman. The 
motor wardrobe trunk is from Saks Fifth Avenue 
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Drawings by 
FREDERICK CHAPMAN 























SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 


The farewell dance aboard ship is always a brilliant, beau- 
tiful affair. One usually saves some lovely costume un- 
worn until the occasion. Such a wrap as that in the sketch, 
for instance,—of pale pink kasha with a white fox collar 
and border down the front. Grande Maison de Blanc 








RS 

he heat, 

f many PAS DE PARFUM, MADAME! 

e is of eer , : 

d plaid. The accomplice in this smuggling plot, at the 

and iot left, wears a smartly tailored homespun coat of 

. yellow diamond pattern. The perpetrator of the deed 

samaker has a top-coat of beige velours de laine, lined 
with darker self material. The detachable circu 
lar cape is a protection. Coats from Altman 

a grey- SHUFFLEBOARD! 

striped Ai . 

as a tan They defy the breezes in crépe-de-chine sports cos- 

double- tumes with pleated skirts and comfortable blouses. 

n, The Stripes of hand-hemstitching and a bright hand- 

Avenue kerchief are features of the first outfit, from 


Altman. A double-breasted frock is worn by 
the right-hand lady; from Bergdorf Goodman 
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Met itan Shoppin 
etropolit. Shopping 

Note: If you care to buy any article illus- 
trated on this page, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope Vanity Fair will direct you to the 
shop where the article may be purchased. 
If you prefer, Vanity Fair will make the pur- 
chase for you, on receipt of a certified check, 
a check on a New York bank, or a money 
order made out to the order of Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. For this service, a charge of 
twenty-five cents on all articles under $10.00, 
and fifty cents on all articles over $10.00, in- 
cluded in the price quoted on each article, is 
made to cover postage, etc. 


Opportunities for Men 





Selections, Made by Vanity Fair, from a 
Number of Distinctive New York Shops 


A correctly made ready-to-wear dress 
suit with broad shoulders, extreme in- 
dentation at waistline, and full pleated 
trousers which reflects the present fash- 
ion in evening clothes. “Price $80.50 








Sa 











“Middy” pajamas of a cut becoming very 

popular and made of sheer white madras 

for the man who appreciates the advantage 

of no buttons to be lost in the wash. Price 
$6.75 





Blazer striped handker- 
chiefs are something new 
and they come in stripes 
of blue, white, brown and 
yellow. Price $1.50 each 


An oxford with the “Bar- 
bourwelt” which makes it 
weather proof is an excel- 
lent street shoe for winter 
wear. Price $16.59 








A brown suede leather jacket with deep 

patch pockets is an excellent all round 

garment for country wear, and is particu- 

larly suited to the needs of the sportsman 
in winter. Price $40.50 


A white flannel dress- 
ing gown with brightly 
striped trimmings is 
an entirely new and 
very pleasing combina- 
tion. Price $25.50 


In the newest golf bag 
with pockets for shoes, 
balls, and sweaters, 
each compartment opens 
with a zipper lock. 
Price $45.50 





The Russian wood cigat- 
ette case has again come 
back into the Fifth Avenue 
shops, and is one of the 
smartest cases for use in 
the daytime. Price $12.50 











cigar- 
1 come 
Avenue 
of the 
use in 
- $12.50 
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made better By Campbells 


Mb A 





The soup when you're hungry! 


The soup to serve frequently as your 
luncheon or supper. 





The soup as the hearty prelude to a 
substantial dinner. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup is such 
delicious food, in such generous 
measure that it is an indispensable part 
of the pantry supply, ready to do 
instant service for so many and such 
different meals. 


It contains fifteen tempting vege- 
tables, invigorating beef broth, cereals, 
fresh herbs and dainty seasoning, 
blended by Campbell’s chefs—the 
most skilful makers of fine soup in 
the world! Are you supplied? 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
Look for veel Red-and-White Label 


CAMDEN, NJ, US. 


 — 
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hearty, old-fashioned soup 
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DELAGE 


This four passenger cabriolet by Alin Liautard on a six cylinder Delage 
chassis, which was displayed at a recent competition in Paris, has lines 
reminiscent of the old American Dorris coupé, especially in the rear deck 


European Moto ring 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


ITH the approach of the winter season 

on the French and Italian Rivieras and 

at Biarritz, motor tourists of all nation- 
alities, but chiefly Americans, are beginning to 
apply to the Automobile Clubs of Europe for 
facilities for taking their cars down to where 
the sun may generally be relied upon to shine 
most days. From England there has been a 
steady flow of cars across the Channel since the 
fall, and it is necessary now to give seven days’ 
notice at least if you wish to be sure of reserving 
space for your automobile and accommodation 
for yourself on the most convenient steamers. 

The roads on the continent of Europe, so far 
as the highways are concerned, are still in very 
indifferent condition. They are fair in the north 
of Italy but south of Florence my reports give 
them as “almost impassable”. The direct roads 
from Nice to Rome, via Pisa and Grosseto and 
the coastal road, by Civitavecchia, are stated 
to be “extremely bad”. It is possible, with 
patience and luck, to reach Rome from Nice via 
Milan, Florence and Perugia, but it is said to be 
a rough experience. 

In France the National roads are still bad. I 
spent five weeks in that delightful land this fall, 
looking for a comfortable way of getting down 
to Monte Carlo for Christmas, and I believe I 
have, at least, discovered a route which allows 
you to miss some 400 miles of destroyed surface. 
For the benefit of Vanity Fair readers, here is the 
itinerary. I crossed to Havre from Southampton 
and took the Grande Communication (secondary 
type) to Nogen-le-Rotrou, Amboise, Chateauroux 
and Clermont Ferrand to Le Puy. This road is 
good almost all the way and really reasonable 
average speeds can be kept up without risk of 
spring breakage. 

At Le Puy you branch off to the right, if you 
are bound for Biarritz, taking the road down the 
famous Gorges du Tarn, past Mende to Millau, 
St. Affrique and Carcassonne. Thence you reach 
Pau and Biarritz by way of Pamiers, Tarbes, 
and Mauleon. If you are aiming for Nice you 
leave Le Puy by the road to Alais, Nimes, Taras- 
con, Aix-en-Provence and St. Raphael. The road 
may be in bad condition between Nimes and St. 
Raphael but, out of some 1,300 kilometres 
between the Channel and the Italian frontier you 
should not experience, by this route, more than 
300 kilometres of rough surface. If you take 
the road from Boulogne to Paris and then the 
famous No. 7 National Highway, you will, I 

(Continued on page 74) 





SUNBEAM 
Due to the automobile tax of a pound 
a horsepower, the small light car of 
from 8 to 12 h.p. has gained wide popu- 
larity in England. The 12 h.p. Sun- 
beam tourer above has a four cylinder 
engine and four-speed transmission, 
and is one of the most reliable and 
attractive of these light English cars 


FIAT 519 
(Below) The big six cylinder Fiat 519 
has made a sensation in Europe and 
ranks already as one of its most lux- 
urious cars. Its engine is a wonder for 
power and speed and its four wheel 
brakes are powerful and reliable. At 
the right is a view of the luxurious in- 
terior of the English sedan body 





HISPANO-SUIZA 


VANITY FAIR 


a a lnc cy 


Hooper in England has done one of its most interesting pieces of work in 
this touring body on the Hispano-Suiza, which is finished in polished 
aluminum all over and shows interesting use of curved lines in the body 
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GLENEAGLES GOLF COURSE, SCOTLAND, SEVENTH HOLE, QUEEN’S COURSE 


eAnnouncemecnt 


Gentlemen with an instinct for the 
finer things can now secure Glengair 
Golf Hose in America. 

Created by Scotsmen born with a 
genius for color and design— 

Woven on hand frames by craftsmen 
who secure the marvelous texture 
sought by the discriminating—and so 
seldom found! 

Glengair is recognized as marking 
the highest development in golf hose. 
Strictly full-fashioned—made at Leith, 
Scotland, and not imported until now. 


A note addressed to our American office, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York City, will bring to you 
a detailed description of this finer stocking. 
Your favorite shop can purchase Glengair for you 
by communicating with us there. 
iS iE Nas Ate bh Tr D. 
LEITH, SCOTLAND 
and 
347 Firru Ave., N. Y. C. 


LENGAIR 
oH Hose 











VANITY FAR 


Reading Cards at Auction 


(Continued from page 60) 


inference, when the suit has not even 
been led, is not always easy. Take this 
case : 


B.A 
64 
7 6 


4 


5 
2 Dummy’s 
4 Hand 


POFRS 
Ke Sa 


10 
Q 
A 
8 


J 


“3 dae, 
— 
ov" 


Dealer’s 
Hand 


Ps 


ORS 


2 
ere 


The dealer passed, and the second 
hand bid no-trump. The opening 
lead was the six of spades, won by 
dummy with the queen, the declarer 
playing the two. The club jack was 
led and ducked. The declarer went 
right up with the king and led the 
ace, hoping for a split. Then he went 
right on, to clear the suit, and the 
dealer was in the lead, his partner 
having discarded a small heart and a 
small diamond. 

The dealer, who had not trained 
himself to notice small cards, returned 
the spade and lost the game, as the 
declarer had both ace and king. A 
little closer attention to the first trick 
would have shown that his partner 
had led from a four-card suit, all the 
cards smaller than the six, which he 
led, being in sight. Therefore if he 
had only one club, he must have had 
four diamonds and four hearts. If 
he had four diamonds, the declarer 
had only one, and, no matter what 
that one was, the lead of the ace nails 
it, and a small diamond for the next 
trick assures four diamond tricks and 
saves the game. 

There are a number of inferences 
which may be made from the manner 
in which the opposing players manage 
their suits, especially in no-trumpers. 
Here is an example, showing how a 
good player grasped his opportunity. 


VAQ53 
Dummy’s ® 9 6 5 3 
Hand 0°76 


& 9 6 5 
9KJ42 
Declarer’s & A K 7 
Hand 15.4 
@#AQ 


This is a no-trumper, and the open- 
ing lead is the ten of diamonds, won 
by the ace. The two is returned, won 
by the king, and a third round with 
the eight forces the queen, the jack 
having been played to the second trick. 
A club is discarded on the right. 

Leading a suit right out to establish 
it invariably marks the player with 
a re-entry. The declarer infers that 
this is the spade king. His whole play, 
therefore is to force a lead up to his 
ace and queen. To accomplish this he 
led four rounds of hearts, getting two 
spade discards from his opponents. He 
then made his two winning clubs, and 
caught the queen on his left. 

It is obvious that this player can- 


-not be false-carding with the jack in 


his hand, or he has blanked his king 
of spades, so the declarer gives him 
his two remaining tricks in diamonds 
and makes his own two tricks in 
spades. 

Inferences as to the reasons for cer- 
tain plays are usually based on tech- 
nical knowledge of how various com- 


binations of cards are managed by 
good players; but these inferences re. 
quire close attention and are prepared 
for by the training in watching smal] 
cards. Here is an example: 


Yo 
Dummy’s # Q J 10 3 2 
Hand QO QJ2 
@J764 


9K 107632 
Leader's & Kk 
Hand 99743 
1o 8 


With no-trumps bid on the right, 
the opening lead is the six of hearts, 
Partner played the queen, won by the 
ace. This marked the jack in the de. 
clarer’s hand, probably guarded. The 
declarer led a small diamond, dummy 
winning with the jack and returning 
the queen and a small one, the declarer 
running off five tricks in all. 

It would be immediately evident to 
a good player that the declarer could 
not hold the ace of clubs, or he would 
have tried the club finesse while 
dummy was in the lead on the dia- 
monds. His third suit, therefore, must 
be some tops in spades. 

This the leader did not see, how- 
ever, or did not stop to think about it, 
and after discarding one of his spades 
on the fifth diamond he let go a heart 
on the second round of spades. The 
declarer having taken in two spade 
tricks with the ace and king, shifted 
to the clubs, and the club xing held. 
The leader had to lose a heart trick 
to the jack, and game went with it. 

With a little confidence in the infer- 
ence that his partner had the ace of 
clubs, and that all the hearts would 
make, he could have saved the game 
by discarding the club king on the 
second spade lead. 


ANSWER TO THE JANUARY 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXVII: 














YVAQ107 

&A 

0 8 

6 
9K J 6 Y 0 43 
QJ A B & 1098 
076 © none 
# none Z @87 

985 

#K765 

o 4 

@ none 


Hearts ave trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the five of hearts, on 
which A plays the six, Y winning the 
trick with the ten. Y then leads the 
ace of clubs, all playing small. The 
spade six follows, upon which Z dis- 
cards the four of diamonds. A gains 
nothing by trumping, and discards a 
diamond, 

B returns the spade, which Z trumps 
with the eight, and A discards the club 
queen. Y under-trumps this trick with 
the seven of hearts. Z leads the club 
king, and if A refuses to trump it, 4 
sheds the diamond. 
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SADILLA 


1 ge Cadillac Motor Car Company 
presents an entirely new and 
beautiful coach with body by Fisher, 
on the standard V-63 chassis. 


The dependability and comfort which 
have created world-wide desire for 
Cadillac ownership are here combined 
with a new type, large five-passenger 


S T A N D A R D O 


F 





‘COACH 





enclosed body of utmost utility—and 
at a price most attractively low. This 
car is further proof of Cadillac’s fore- 
most position in fine car manufacture. 


Now on display by Cadillac dealers, 
also at the National Motor Shows. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Moters Corporation 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Gants, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 




















SGLOTHING@)) 


KEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
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Winter Sport 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Boriston 


in the 


North or 


South 


PALM BEACH 
PLAZA BUILDING 
County Roao 


NEWPORT 
AUDRAIN BUILDING 
220 Beucvue Avenue 











VANITY FAR 


European Motoring 
(Continued from page 70) 


learn, get over 1,000 kilometres of 
‘incredibly bad going with consequent 
damage to your car and your peace 
of mind. Good hotels are to be found 
at Nogent-le-Rotrou, Tours or Am- 
boise, Montlucon, Le Puy, Nimes and 
Brignoles on the eastern run, and, in 
addition to these, on the western run 
at Castres, Carcassonne and Tarbes. 

So much sorrow has been experi- 
enced within the past twelve months 
by tourists using the main roads in 
France that I make no apology for 
going into so much detail over the 
question. As I say, I spent five weeks 
myself in chasing the truth about 
French roads and, in the end, I be- 
lieve I caught it. The rule to follow 
is this: always take secondary roads in 
preference to National, and always 
allow yourself twenty-five per cent 
more time in which to finish your 
journey than the distance seems to war- 


rant. In winter you may easily be 
diverted from your proper course by 
floods or snow or both. 

It is amusing to read that, in the 
opinion of students of racing design, 
the newest European racing cars are 
too fast for safety. Cars of but 1,509 
c.c. content ar capable of 120 miles 
an hour. ‘They weigh but little over 
half a ton and they are consequently 
very difficult to control at these terrific 
speeds. The International Association 
of Recognized Automobile Clubs some 
time ago decided that the reduction of 
piston-displacement to 1,500 cc. 
would surely lead to reduced speeds, 
whereas it has merely increased them, 
Cars are lighter in every respect, 
lighter and astonishingly efficient. 
What is called the two-litre class, 
which has, in a four-cylinder engine, 
a bore and stroke of 2.92x4.33 inches, 
has been known to develop 125 h.p, 


To Make Golf a Little Easier 


(Continued from page 58) 


when I watched him win a Champion- 
ship. As soon as he had something of 
a lead, out of the bag would come the 
recalcitrant wooden club. When the 
lead diminished in consequence, the 
unfailing driving-iron took up the 
task once more and the lead returned. 
There was the true poignancy, the 
quintessence of match play, but few 
could thus make playthings of their 
own bad shots and dally agreeably 
with their terrors. Of British golfers 
the late Mr. Freddie Tait was essen- 
tially a match player, and to him half 
the joy of the fray would have been 
lost, if he had not consciously pitted 
himself against the enemy. Once in a 
tournament he had to meet a player 
of whom he knew nothing and on 
enquiry he heard that his opponent was 
a long driver. Thereupon he suggested 
that it would be a good plan to open 
the game with two or three particu- 
larly long ones of his own. He always 
had them in reserve though he seldom 
used then., and now out they came. 
The enemy was thrown into confu- 
sion, pressed catastrophically, and all 
was soon over. That successful little 
piece of strategy gave Freddie, I am 
sure, far more pleasure than the mere 
winning of the match. 

On the other hand, Mr. John Ball, 


who is among amateurs certainly 
the most successful match player this 
country has produced, never seems to 
be thinking much about his adver- 
saries. He looks at the ground rather 
than at them, and plods stolidly ahead, 
aiming at the perfect shot, the perfect 
figure for the hole. I think there are 
even moments when he is not quite 
sure as to the state of the match, but 
that blissful ignorance does not en- 
dure when he is two down with five 
to play. 

There is this to be said, that many 
more holes are lost by the player’s 
thinking too much about his adversary 
than too little. Twenty holes are cast 
yyvay by over-caution for one that is 
lost by going for a four when a five 
would have done as well. Yet that one 
hole hurts more and leaves bittere: 
memories than al! the other twenty. 

The other day I went out deter- 
mined to play, with all proper and 
modest reservations, on Mr. Bobby 
Jones’ system. At the very first hole 
I tried to hole a putt, when I had two 
for it, and laid myself the most ridicu- 
lously dead stymie. That shook me 
to my foundations. After that I tried 
to do sixes against the enemy’s sevens, 
and he, as luck would have it did 
enough sevens to enable me to win. 


Walter Pach’s “Modern Art” 


A Brief Note Concerning a New Work on tke French 
Modernist Painters 


OBODY in America has thought 

longer or more seriously about 
modern French art—and the high and 
undisputed masters of it—than Walter 
Pach, a critic and amateur of acumen 
and distinction. Pach was one of the 
first to feel the full force of the wave 
in art which was, if not quite to sub- 
merge so many of the older painters, 
at least to alter greatly the world’s 
opinion of them. Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, Rédon, Seurat, Derain, 
Matisse and Picasso—was it not 
Pach who, as much as any of our 
critics, first made us conscious of 
these great and enduring names and, 


later, made us, perforce, admirers of 
them? 

His new book, The Masters of 
Modern Art (B. W. Huebsch) is a 
masterpiece of compression, analysis, 
enthusiasm and criticism. The forty 
or fifty illustrations in it are admir- 
ably selected, and range all the way 
from David and Ingres to Brancusi 
and Duchamp-Villon. The notes ac- 
companying the illustrations, and the 
bibliography itself, are complete and 
illuminating. Anybody cherishing an 
interest in modern French art can 
hardly do better than to add this book 
to his library. 
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OUT 1925 
Packard 


Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both furnished in ten 
body types, open and en- 
closed. Packard’s extremely 
liberal time-payment plan 
makes possible the imme- 
diate enjoyment of a Pack- 
ard— purchasing out of 
income instead of capital. 


The Packard you buy today will not look 
out of date in 1935 


unless Packard is successful in doing 
that which others have been unable to do— 
improve on Packard lines. 


If the industry, competing within itself, has 
been unable to improve on Packard lines 


but rather, has appropriated them, 
then, Packard has set an enduring style. 


And, in an enduring style your motor car 
investment is best protected. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


BONDS 


Coupons from well 


secured bonds would 





systematically help 
to finance his education. Such 
coupons ate periodical rewards 
of family forethought and thrift. 
For highgrade bonds of many 
types, yields and maturities, con- 
sult our current list. It will be 


mailed gladly on request. 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading 


cities throughout the world 
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VANITY FAIR 


For The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 63) 


are undoubtedly the most comfortable 
trousers made, are in shape very like 
what was once called “peg top” 
trousers in this country, for they are 
distinctly wide at the hips insuring 
fulness in the vicinity of the pockets. 
This allows a really comfortable 
pocket opening and a much deeper and 
more commodious pocket than is or- 
dinarily found in those that are 
American made. The smart lounge 
coat now has no flaps to the pockets, 
when intended for town wear. At first 
glance, the only noticeable difference 
between well made ready-to-wear 
clothes and those made by the better 
custom tailors is in the lapels, the 
pockets, and the number of buttons on 
the sleeve of the coat. The foremost 
custom tailors do not stitch the edges 
of the lapels. They are finished with 
a “bluffed” edge. They put four but- 
tons on the sleeves and the pockets are 
“welt” finished with no flaps. Also, 
no good custom tailor makes trousers 
absurdly wide at the cuffs; and, 
though trousers are worn quite long, 
especially those without cuffs, the fact 
that they are tapered in at the bottom, 
when properly made, does not allow 
them to spread out over the instep in 
the way that one occasionally sees on 
the youth in the street, 

The new materials for spring show 
a distinct leaning on the part of the 


creators of fashion to buffs, tans and 
light browns. “Oatmeal” and “biscuit” 
coloured flannel trousers for sport and 
country wear, have already been men. 
tioned in Vanity Fair as seen at Palm 
Beach and very popular at Oxford, 
The various shades of these colours 
will be worn in suits of flannel and 
homespun. Greys are as ever very 
strong, particularly those materials 
with a touch of brown and bright blue 
in the weaving, when there is any 
pattern shown; but the light blues wil[ 
be too common for the really well 
dressed man. Loosely woven home- 
spuns with a suggestion of the dia- 
mond weave will also be much worn, 
Such materials show a great deal of 
white in the weaving, and there is an 
indication that even all white home- 
spun knickerbockers will be smart for 
early spring. Odd sport jackets, as 
suggested on the first page of this 
article, will be a part of every well 
equipped man’s turnout. Almost any 
material may be chosen for this jacket, 
and the variety is large. It may be 
worn for golf with any odd knickers 
or slacks and for every other occasion 
of country wear it will be found most 
useful. As it gives a greater variety 
to a man’s ensemble than if the jacket 
and knickerbockers match, it fits in 
with the present fashion for varied 
and colourful country attire. 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 62) 


ordinary purposes, a sports suit serves 
the purpose and even a pair of grey 
flannel trousers worn with a sports 
coat of some light coloured tweed, or 
even a “woollie”, is worn by many. 
The most popular form of boot for 
winter sports originates in Norway, 


and is known as a Norwegian model. 


This is particularly suitable for ski- 
ing, and it should be noted that the 
heel should be made convex, in order 
that the ski strap will grip properly. 
Walking shoes made of a stout water- 
proof leather are also necessary, as 
well as a strong pair of snow boots. 
There are some very interesting races 
held on the lake of St. Moritz, and 
for this, and also for standing about 
whilst watching ski jumping and such 
like entertainments, snow boots (arc- 
tics) are absolutely necessary. They 
are also a very good thing to wear 
in the evening when going from one 
hotel to another in dancing shoes; and 


at St. Moritz in particular, there is 
almost a constant circular tour from 
the Kulm to the Palace, or, else, to 
Suvretta House. 

A light felt hat is very useful for 
ordinary wear, including skating; but 
as most people usually go on to the 
Riviera or else to Italy, they have a 
large selection of ordinary clothes, in- 
cluding hats with them. 

A large quantity of thick woollen 
stockings and socks should be taken. 
There are some very attractive socks 
now made to wear over ordinary 
stockings. These socks have very gaily 
coloured tops which pull down over 
the boots. Some nice examples of these 
can be bought at St. Moritz itself, 
made by the natives in the brightest 
coloured wools. Also, white flannel 
trousers and tennis shirts should be in- 
cluded, as at St. Moritz you will find 
that there is a good deal of tennis 
played in the indoor courts. 


Another Treat for Dwellers in Radio-Land 


(Continued from page 38) 


I’m sorry that your old uncle Graham 
passed out on you, but /ovestly that 
bed-room scene was so... . the play 
is over and everyone is going home 

. at least leaving the theatre. There 
were eighteen curtain calls after the 
second act and three speeches, but the 
verdict seems to be that the play is a 
failure—that is, according to the re- 
marks I have overheard from the 
throng of people who were crowding 


back stage to congratulate the actors. 


But that second act—I can only say 
go and see it yourself .... the theatre 
is dark and even the author has gone 


home, so good-night folks ....— 
good-night. 

.... This is station W. O. O. F. 
broadcasting from the Rhinelander 


Theatre, New York City, N. Y. You 


have just been listening to Mr. 
Graham Grahame describing the first 
performance of ,the new comedy 


Now You Tell One. Tomorrow night 
Mr. Grahame will describe the first 
performance of The Confederate Sol- 
dier by George Kaufman and Mare 
Connelly—broadcasting from the Al- 
gonquin Theatre, New York City, 
N.Y. 
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BLACK+ STARR & FROST 


‘gees 
The Slave Bracelet .- ++ «An adaptation of this smart 
link bracelet to a diamond and platinum setting 
JEWELERS FOR IIS YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE: CORNER 481TH STREET : NEW YORK 














for SOUT™ERN WEAR 


KNICKERBOt: ERS and jackets of 

Shetland. Also in thence wer shades of 
flannel, shown fe: the first time. 

Slip on sweaters made on the Isle, 
of Fair, subdued in color and desigm 
in the best of taste. 

Golf stockings in the prevailing 
colorings and patterns, hand loomed. 

The hat illustrated is OXFORD, 
made in England. To be had in tan 
and green gray. 

Striped bathing shirts. The new 
beach coats of flannel and terry. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
ON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPIER & [1. 


Estahlished 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY°*SIXTH STREET 


New York 




















VANITY FAIR 


Me and the Cross Word Puzzles 


(Continued from page 55) 


But words are sensitive things after 
all. They must be coaxed, not driven. 
Hard and fast-rules are out of place 
in a Cross Word Puzzle. 

A gentle pliancy is more commend- 
able. Complete interlocking is not im- 
perative. Often a fine puzzle word is 
left out because, forsooth, it blocks 
the interlock, or, still more puerile 
reason, it necessitates hackneyed small 
words. Nor are trick definitions ab- 
horrent to all. Any one with a sense 
of humour, prefers a definition like, 
“a little shaver,” for razor; or “a 
kind of butter,” for ram, to the ever- 
lasting prosaic extinct bird or elon- 
gated fish. Let every puzzle maker, 
therefore, be a law unto himself, and 
keep the work in the field of art, not 
mechanics. Humour the words and 
they will humour you. 


Be kind to the emu, for when thou 
wert stuck, 
Who helped thee so kindly as he? 
He gave you the key to the Sea-going 
Duck, 
And proved Vertical 23. 
Be kind to the eland, not many may 
know 
The depth of the elandic heart, 
The slippery eel and the musical do, 
With the eland may give you a start. 


The vogue is increasing. Linoleums 
are made with squares instead of dia- 
mond shaped blocks, for a big space 
to work on is attractive. The bride 
carries a Puzzle Book instead of a 
prayer book, and the anxious, hover- 
ing parents no longer beg that there 


shall be no cross words between the 
newly wedded pair. And instead of 
laboriously making out a list of ten 
books to take to a desert island, one 
now buys the ten newest puzzle books 
and waits impatiently for the island 
steamer. But, though it is engrossing 
to solve the puzzles, it is far more fun 
to make them. Not every one may do 
this, for a badly constructed puzzle 
is a gratuitous insult to the words 
used, instead of being, as it should be, 
a fine bit of publicity for them. 

I know I have earned the grateful 
appreciation of the Sun God Ra, by 
blazoning his name abroad. No Dark 
Horse at campaign times ever sprang 
into the knowledge of a listening pub- 
lic with more speed or surety than 
Ra. One day no one knew the chap, 
Within a short time his name became 
a household word. Snakes have sorted 
themselves into a definite order. The 
asp and boa come first in popularity, 
as in the alphabet. 

Om, Amen and Selah are no longer 
spoken in a reverent ignorance. The 
veriest tyro knows what they mean as 
well as he knows Eli and Aaron. For 
myself, I have always been fond of 
such words as ilk and nonce and 
yclept, but until now, [ve had no 


chance to tell the words so. But to- . 


day I scatter them freely when I make 

puzzles and I greet them hilariously 

when I meet them in solving puzzles, 

and I 

Count that day lost whose low de- 
scending sun 

Views from my hand no Cross Word 
Puzzle done. 


Hautboys and Wenches 


(Continued from page 52) 


awaits us in the harbor. Thither we 
fly at once and so to Merrie England 
—to Merrie England, my love, where 
we'll marry. 

Susan: Merrie in Marry England? 

CyriL: Nay, my duncelet, marry in 
Merrie England. 

Susan: But Bohemia has no sea- 
coast. 

CyriL: What! are we to be thwart- 
ed for lack of a sea-coast? 

(Enter, the entire company) 


SonGc: ENSEMBLE 
Stone-walls do not a prison make, 
Nor lack of coasts a cage; 


her 
Oh, how thy father’s bones will ache 

my 
With rancour, spleen and rage. 


LANDLORD 
I shall pursue you both! 


SUSAN AND CYRIL 
We'll fly thee, nothing loth. 


THE OTHERS 
He vows he shall pursue. 
They do but answer “Do!” 


CyrIL: Now shifts the scene to 
Merrie England and Good Queen Bess. 
Long may she reign! To ship! 


LANDLORD 
There’s many a slip 
*Twixt the ship and the lip! 


ENSEMBLE 
To ship! To ship! 
With a heigh-ho and a skip! 

(Flourish of trumpets of) 
Voice OFF: Make way, make way. 

A messenger from England. 
(Enter, a messenger) 
ENSEMBLE: Make way, make way. 
A messenger from England. 
MESSENGER: My lord, a message 
from England. 

(He hands scroll to Cyril) 

CyriL: (reading) What’s  this?. 
What’s this? 
SusAN: My lord, is aught amiss? 
CyriL: The Dukes of Essex, Sus- 
sex, Wessex, Middlesex are dead, 
And I am heir to their estates. 
LANDLORD: Then take her here to 
bed! . 
ENsEMBLE: Hurrah! Hurrah! 
He’ll take her here to bed; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
He’ll wed her here instead! 

(Susan and Cyril embrace! ) 
MESSENGER: I crave a mug of beer. 
ENSEMBLE: Hurrah! he’ll wed her 

here! 
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When Vincent Lopez plays 


pons LOPEZ plays the kind 
of dance music that makes matrons 
feel like sub-debs, and convinces men 
of all ages that they dance like Valen- 
tino—only better. 


Vincent Lopez will play your piano 
—in your living-room—that you, 
your children and your friends may 
dance. 

Impossible? Not if your piano is 
an Ampico. 

Slip a recording into the shallow 
drawer below the keyboard. Press a 
button. Then pick out a clear space 
on the floor and dash for it! You 
can’t ‘resist dance music with that 
unmistakable Vincent Lopez tuuch. 

Whether your mood calls for syncopa- 
tion or symphonies, your Ampico will 
supply the kind of music you want. The 
amazing Ampico mechanism within your 
piano will make it sing under the touch 
of hundreds of famous artists such as 
Godowsky, Levitzki, Lhévinne, Rachman- 
inoff, or Rosenthal. The library of Ampico 
recordings includes, in addition to the 
world’s greatest dance music, sonatas, 
nocturnes, operatic selections, serenades 


OTe AM PIC 


and fantasies, simple songs and ballads, 
hymns and marches. 


Only with these fine pianos 


The Ampico may be had only in the 
following pianos, instruments that have 
been known for generations for pre-emi- 
nent quality: Knabe, Chickering, Mason 
& Hamlin, Marshall & Wendell, Fischer, 
Haines Bros., Franklin, and in Canada the 
Willis also. Note that the Knabe, the 





THE AMPICO brings you the 
music of nearly all of the 
piano’s famous jazz artists. 


Among them are: 


ADAM CARROLL 
ZEZ CONFREY 

J. MILTON DELCAMP 

EDGAR FAIRCHILD 
TED FIORITO 
FERDIE GROFE 














HENRY LANGE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 
RALPH REICHENTHAL 


ee 





The ALL of the PLANO 


Chickering, and the Mason & Hamlin— 
three of the four great pianos in general 
use on the American concert stage—have 
now adopted the Ampico. 


Yet the flawless structure of these pianos 
is in no way altered by the presence of the 
Ampico. The piano is unchanged—intact 
for playing by hand. 


Hear the Ampico today 


Go today to a store where any of the 
pianos mentioned are sold and ask to hear 
a recording by some musician whose play- 
ing is familiar to you. Close your eyes and 
the famous man is there. Every phrase, 
every shading is unmistakably his. 

Your silent or player piano will entitle 
you to an allowance on the purchase of an 
Ampico. This fact and convenient terms 
of payment make owning an Ampico a joy 
you may experience at once. Foot-power 
model, $795. Electric power models, $985 
to $5000. With freight added. Uprights 
and grands. 


If you want to know more about the 
Ampico, write for a booklet descriptive of 
the Ampico, its great artists and their 
music. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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After many months of experiment and 
testing, Kelly-Springfield has perfected and 
is now building a new cord tire which it 
honestly believes is the best tire that has 
ever borne the Kelly name. 


The new Kelly Cord is more flexible than 
any previous cord tire. The Integral Bead 
construction not only makes the carcass of 
the tire more flexible but makes it possible 
to use a flexible tread. 


Because both carcass and tread are flex- 
ible, the tire is easier-riding. 


Because the tread is tough and rugged 
and the construction of the tire such that 


The new KELLY way 


Me NEW KELLY 
FLEXIBLE CORD 


The easier-riding, longer-wearing tire made possible \ 
by the KELLY Integral Bead construction 








it absorbs road shocks instead of resisting ‘ 


them, it is longer lived. 


It is economical, not alone because of its 
wearing qualities but also because the tread 
is so scientifically designed that it affords a 
maximum of traction and non-skid protec- 
tion with a minimum loss of engine horse- 
power. | 


The Kelly Flexible Cord is a real step 
forward in tire design and construction. It 
offers to the car-owner a combination of 
comfort and mileage that it has hitherto 
been impossible for him to obtain. 


For sale wherever there is a Kelly 
dealer. 






VANITY FAIR 


By the use of an entirely new and radically dif- 
ferent process of manufacture, used only by 
Kelly, the bead is formed by enclosing strips of 
insulated braided wire in the loops formed by 
the cords, which, instead of extending merely 
from bead to bead as in the ordinary construc- 
tion, are continuous, from the beginning of the 
inner ply to the end of the outer. Thus the 
bead is actually a part of the tire from the first, 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that this new construction is not a mere “selling point,” 
but is a real advance in tire building that means a definite and tangible value to the tire user. 


instead of being set into it later and held in by 
adhesion. 

The cords are not cut off at the beads, but are 
continuous and are built in at an absolutely uni- 
form tension, so that the tire naturally has more 
“give” and flexibility. The bead cannot break out 
or separate, and since there is no stiffening of that 
part of the sidewall nearest the rim, a source ol 
possible trouble is removed. 





BRAIDED WIRE 


INSULATED IN RUBBER 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


"250 WEST 57th ST. 


NEW YORK.N.Y._ 
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The 4-Passenger 
Touring Phaeton 
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wer AModl YX 
ee of Rich Beauty 
and Inexhaustible 
Power for Every 
Lover of Fine Cars 


No matter how superb and 
powerful the car of your 
dreams may be, you'll find 
its counterpart in this allur- 
ing array of fine automobiles. 





The 5-Passenger 
Touring Phaeton 


Is it an Eight? Then consider 
this Equipoised Peerless—an 
amazing blend of brute power 
and gentle smoothness; with 
a V-type motor that is abso- 
lutely vibrationless at all en- 
gine speeds. 


Or perhaps it’s a Six. Then 
think of this moderate priced 
Peerless—pronounced by 
owners “the best six cylinder 
car built, regardless of price.” 


Whether your ideal motor 
car is an Eight or a Six, you 
can meet it to perfection with 
a Peerless. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO ‘ 4. . 
The 7-Passenger } f a | 
Bezline Limousine i 


























Lor the delight of 
ehicurean tastes 


It is something of an art to be a connoisseur, whether it 
be of paintings or plays - music or motors ~ fashions or 
foods. The more highly cultivated is one’s taste for the 
finer things of life, the greater will be the appreciation 
for these truly wonderful figs. Like all fine things, cheap- 
ness is not their greatest virtue. Yet they’re so nutritious 
that two or three of them is an abundant portion. 



















F “a Ad -/ ” eet 
SKINLESS 
Frias 
é 
CRo acne 8 RP. 
ULF WN. PRESERVED & A os co 
COAST FIG ORCHARY” 


MOUS Ton, TEXAS.U-S 











Of a Rare Perfection and 
Quality Never Before 
Commercially Packed 


Grown in that enchanted fig land— 
the Texas Gulf Coast. Selected indi- 
vidually for size, uniformity and exact 
ripeness—skins scientifically removed 
leaving the tender meat unbroken— 
then preserved with their thick, honey- 
like syrup, in crystal glass jars. The 
choicest figs of the entire crop are se- 
lected for this particular pack. The 
broken figs are packed inexpensively 
for less discriminating trade. Until 
this year the quantity produced limit- 
ed the distribution almost entirely to 
exclusive clubs, hotels, dining cars, etc. 


SLONESJ/,’ 


WHOLE PRESERVED 
SKINLESS 






try them! 


Order us to send you A ’ “re ic 

this dozen-jar packet Even now, there is enough, only : 
Ask for the Slone purple packet that percentage of homes where table 
of 1 dozen 13 ounce jars, at shops luxuries are most appreciated. 


where fancy foods are sold. If 
you can’t find them, merely send 


us your check for $6.50 and we Order them by the dozen, in the pur- 
will see that your grocer gets and ple packet. An exquisite breakfast 
delivers them to you, or we will 7 . : 
ship you the packet direet, delicacy, to delight your family or your 
charges prepaid guests. Many ways to serve this lus- 
cious, healthful fruit. 


eeeeee ill peeeuseecsreveesesesecessoasssesessesens seaceseecoescesagusscesesenereseusseuseeeesssceeeereutes rT , . aa’ c : Glass jars in three sizes—5 ounce 
GULF COAST FIG ORCHARDS CORP., : lindividual service size]; 13 ounce 
Carter Building, Houston, Texas. ; |family size]; 19 ounce [hostess size] 
Gentlemen: You may send me, either direct, transportation prepaid, or to fF 
be delivered through grocer whose name appears below, one of your pur-j3 
ple packets of one dozen 13 ounce jars of Slone’s Whole, Preserved, Skin- [i 





GULF COAST FIG ORCHARDS 











less Figs, for which my check for $6.50 is enclosed. : 
2 CORPORATION 

: Ca.-ter Building Houston, Texas 
Street City State 





Grocer’s name 
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A goodly number of Reo owners can afford to drive 
the world’s highest priced cars. 

Others—probably half of all who drive Reos—would 
have paid a thousand dollars more than the Reo price— 

Had the difference represented usable value. 

: Their loyalty to Reo has been the realization of two 
acts: 

One, that chassis dependability is the most desirable 
single element in any car. The other, that a price in 
excess of Reo’s buys only an excess of weight, length, 
luxury or ostentation— 

Elements which only a comparative few desire. 





Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 


The Gold Standard Sedan has 
genuine balloon tires fitted over steel 
disc wheels with demountable rims, 

A two-piece overlapping wind- 
shield with an automatic cleaner, 

A nickeled radiator with a winged 
Motometer, : 

Step plates, sun visor and parking 
lights, 

Exquisite mohair upholstery, 

Exceptionally roomy seats and 
heavily padded, shoulder-high seat 
backs, 

Tonneau arm rests—vanity case— 
smoking set—electric clock—cigar 
lighter—patch pockets—dome light 
—treading lamps, 

Mounted on the Reo double-frame 
chassis with the high-powered Reo 
six-cylinder engine. 
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TAMBOUR NO. 7 
Suited to many types of interiors. ginches high, 21 inches long. 
Mellow toned strike. Mahogany or American Walnut case. 
Silvered dial, $25.00, With raised bronze numerals. $30.00, 


Some rooms slumber 
some are awake 


‘By CHANDLER W. IRELAND 
(Prominent New York Decorator) 


T= flicker of an open fire—the 
quiet tick of a clock—the soft 
glow of a shaded lamp—all tend 
to give the delightful feeling of a 
lived-in room, which decorators 
strive to attain. 

It is the “living” quality ofaroom 
which is quite as important as its 
beauty aa correctness. 

To the decorator, this is the virtue 
of Seth Thomas Clocks. They are 
a contributing factor in the deco- 
rator’s scheme and give that intang- 
ible thing known as “atmosphere.” 
They have charm—possess a quiet 
vigor without a trace of the vulgar 
and add to the personality of the 
room. 


° ° ¢ 


For rooms of every sort and period 
there areSeth Thomas Clocks which 


lend themselves gracefully to the 
spirit of the place and add an ar- 
ticulate quality of their own. The 
genius of Seth Thomas designers in 
adapting motifs from all the finest 
products has been perfectly inter- 
preted by century-old Seth Thomas 
craftsmanship. 

And of course these thorough- 
bred clocks possess the essential 
quality (without which their superb 
cabinet work would be the sheerest 
illusion) of unwavering accuracy. 
Ask your jeweler. 


“It’s hard to know just what to give” 
When this dilemma confronts you, re- 
member thata Seth Thomas Clock never 
fails to create for itself a warm and im- 
mediate welcome. Jewelers take real 
pride in exhibiting their Seth Thomas 
models—each one priced most modestly. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


SEVERN — Case of two- 
toned mahogany. Height 
toinches. Base 7% inch- i 
es. 8-day pendulum move- 
ment. With silvered dial, 
$25.00. With raised 
bronze numerals, $30.00. 
Seth Thomas mahogany 
bracket $4.00. 


er age! 








SHARON—Adapted 

— " from a famous old Seth 

{ Thomas model. Mahog- 

any finish, decorated 

dial, 8-day movement 

with hour and half-hour 

strike. 14% inches high, 
9% inch base, $18.00. 











SEVERN 


CHIME NO. 92 
Cu1ME No. 92—Charming ma- 
hogany or American Walnut cab- 
inet to please the eye. Melodious 
Westminster Chime todelightthe 
ear. Heightglinches. Base 2044 
inches. Silvered dial, $56.00. With 
raised bronze numerals, $61.00. 


(Prices are 10% higher in the Far West, 
30% higher in Canada) 


| 
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VANITY FARR 


Art and Life 


(Continued from page 35) 


- than in his readers, who failing to 


understand the inwardness of his 
method, have tried to put his books 
literally into practice. Just as in the 
laboratory the chemists discover the 
intimate secrets of matter by submitt- 
ing it to extreme heats and colds, to 
chemical disintegration and recom- 
bination, so Dostoevsky examines the 
intimate constitution of the human 
soul by putting his characters into 
situations that test them as severely as 
matter is tested in a furnace. What he 
discovers is extraordinary. No man 
has ever seen further. But it is not 
necessary to repeat laboratory experi- 
ments in real life. 

Painters and draughtsmen have had 
their influence as well as writers. It is 
the painters and, above all, the popular 
draughtsmen who determine the fash- 
ionable style of beauty at any given 
period. The .egg-faced, smooth-tressed, 
champagne-bottle-shouldered young 
lady of early Victorian times is the 
invention of artists such as Etty and 
of a host of fashion-plate draughts- 
men and illustrators. Du Maurier was 
influential in creating that type of 
classical and queenly beauty popular 
in England during the eighties. All 
the photographs of society beauties 
belonging to that period conform to 
the type he created. What happened 
then to the snub-faced young women 
who have been popular of more recent 
years I do not know. Du Maurier con- 
demned them to outer darkness. In 
the early twentieth century we had the 
Gibson girl, who degenerated into the 
pretty little shop girl type of the 
fashion plate. This type has remained 
popular till quite recently, when a 
new type has been imported from 
France. Its inventor is Marie Lau- 
rencin. The draughtsmen of Vogue 
have popularized it out of France. 
Marie Laurencin, moreover, is respon- 
sible for that wave of imitation man- 


liness which is somewhat perversely 
invading female fashions at the pres. 
ent time. Her delicate little Amazons 
may be seen, translated into flesh and 
blood, in the streets of Paris, London 
and New York. 

Another contemporary artist who 
has been immensely influential, in Eng. 
land at any rate, is Augustus John, 
His influence was at its height some 
years ago, when he positively called 
into being the young woman from 
Chelsea. Mr. John is a most admirable 
painter; but he is also responsible for 
short hair, brilliantly coloured jump. 
ers, a certain floppiness and untidiness 
and a deplorable tendency to pose 
against cosmic backgrounds on the top 
of hills or by the sea. The “arty” 
young lady, who was once a living 
Rossetti, is now a John. 

On cultured society no contempor- 
ary writer has had a more penetrating 
effect than Marcel Proust. Since the 
publication of 4 la recherche du 
Temps perdu love is made, in the best 
drawing rooms, in a new and Prous. 
tian fashion. His interminable an. 
alyses of the passion have enabled 
somewhat jaded -young men and 
women to love once more at greater 
length, more self-consciously and with 
a more damning knowledge of what 
is going on in their partner’s mind 
than was possible in the past. Without 
such occasional renewings, love tends 
to become rather stale in those sections 
of society where it is the staple occupa 
tion. Writers like Proust are real ben. 
efactors to humanity, or at any rate 
to certain sections of it. Another great 
renewer of love is Mr.D.H. Lawrence, 
who, magnificent writer though he is, 
is responsible for much in certain sec- 
tions of contemporary society that is 
exceedingly tiresome. It is certainly 
true that one can have a great deal 
too much of love and hate, loins and 
solar plexuses, 


The Three Weird Corporals 


(Continued from page 50) 


Lipinsky, was lucky in war. For he 
got no nearer France than a cavalry 
depot in Fort Riley, Kansas. But 
Brian Donlevy, who plays Gowdy, 
avas a deserter. He deserted from the 
American Ambulance in France, went 
into the French Flying Corps and 
came back with four citations. One 
of the most’ difficult troop movements 
ever executed on the American front 
was the getting of these three into 
uniform one afternoon this winter and 
advancing them through the hilarious 


streets to Steichen’s studio for the at- - 


tendant photograph. That studio will 
never be quite the same again. 

But then the service record of al- 
most the entire What Price Glory cast 
makes great reading. Just as the 
management, in quest of costumes, 
went to the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 


raided the Marine deserters’ stores 
(where stuff is sold thirty days after 
a leatherneck jumps ship) so all the 
minor réles in the comedy were filled 
from the Dug Out, that haven for 
the wounded. Those who could not 
get into the cast are likely to be seen 
any night hobbling on crutches to the 
stagedoor to call on those who did 
get in. And in a loyal, tumultuous 
body, they attended the first perform- 
ance, swelling tremendously the roar 
of “Author, author!” which filled the 
theatre after the final curtain fell. 
But the authors—Maxwell Anderson 
and Laurence Stallings—did not re- 
spond. Not they. They were too busy. 
They were up in a tiny private gallery 
at the Plymouth which holds just 
two persons ,—busy yelling “Author, 
author!” at the top of their lungs. 
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obtainable in the following distinguished pianos 
STEINWAY +» STECK +» WHEELOCK + STROUD * AEOLIAN and famous WEBER 
UPRIGHT (foot-impelled) from $695 7 (electric) from $995 GRANDS from $1,850 Freight additional 


Address Dept. B-2 for Catalog 


LONDON The AEOLIAN COMP ANY MADRID 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK MELBOURNE 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are victims of dreaded 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 







need-es$ rot 
A yorrhe- 
tim of Py? 








Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest 
attention under the water-line, p 
so do the teeth under the gum- é\} 
line. If the gums shrink, serious 

dangers result. 


Theteeth areloosened. They are 
exposed to tooth-base decay. 
The gums themselves become 
tender and bleed easily. They 
form sacs which become the 
doorways of organic disease for 
the wholesystem.They oftendis- 
figure the mouth as they recede. 


If used in time and used consist- 
ently, Forhan’s will prevent or 
check Pyorrhea’s progress. For- 
han’s is safe, efficient and pleas- 
ant-tasting. It preserves gum 
health and corrects tender gum 
spots, hardens gum tissues so 
they will offer proper support 
to the teeth, and keeps your 
mouth fresh and healthy. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
Forthe Gums. All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 











VANITY FAIR 


Why I Gave Up Being a Literary Editor 


(Continued from page 46) 


‘boasts that he is unfamiliar with the 
works of our great~ Brooklyn poet, 
whose ode on the commemoration of 
the Soldiers and Sailors monument 
will never die”. (Ipurposely withhold 
names in gratitude for the large laugh 
I was handed by this little occurrence.) 

But the prize note, the one which I 
keep pressed between the leaves of my 
thesaurus, I received after I had re- 
viewed a book by Thomas Dixon—a 
wild outcry against the Ku Klux Klan. 

As I remember it, my review at- 
tempted a jesting note; the theme of it 
was that the best way to treat the Klan 
was to laugh at it, since it seemed to be 
an organization of bad little men who 
just wouldn’t grow up, who loved to 
dress up in pillow-slips and frighten 
Hebrews and cullud pussons. Well, 
sir, only two days elapsed before I re- 
ceived a hand-printed letter, stating 
that since I was a miserable hack- 
writer who would never get anywhere, 
anyway, I was trying to gain some 
notoriety by attacking the only con- 
structive organization in America; 
obviously I wanted the country to be 
run by an alien minority; and, dirty 
foreigner that I was, why didn’t I go 
back to where I came from? This 
billet doux was signed “Kamerican”. 

I resisted the impulse to point out 
in print that my ancestors on one side 
were burghers of the village known as 
Nieuw Amsterdam, back in the late 
sixteen-hundreds, and on the other side 
were recruited from some Scotch-Irish 
who fled religious persecution and 
helped to found a settlement called 
Carolina. 

I remained silent and treasured the 
note. 

There were other thrills—the privi- 
lege, as representative of a great news- 
paper, of talking with Masefield, 
Swinnerton, and Conrad, and many 
other famous personages. And the 
scramble over discoveries. The fun it 
was to print the first review ever 
printed of Scott Fitzgerald’s This Side 
of Paradise under the heading, A New 
Star on the Horizon. Strachey’s Emi- 
nent Victorians, Somerset Maugham’s 
Moon and Sixpence, and Guedella’s 
Napoleon I]]—these are three among 
the dozens of books for which, I 
believe, I banged the first American 
drum. The row with Mencken over 
his excellent work, The American 


Language, (it is to the discussion of 
that book, and the subsequent encour. 
agement of that irritable but charming 
critic—still to my mind, the finest 
influence in contemporary native let. 
ters) that I owe the needed impetus 
for my work as a versifier. Contacts, 
and meetings of that sort were high 
spots in my life and these I shall miss 
sorely. 

I shall be sorry too not to be 
holding a critical position when an- 
other American poet comes along—if 
such a happening is possible—com. 
parable to Edna Millay. What gen- 
uine joy it was, (those how many years 
ago?) to march along with F. P. A, 
Louis Untermeyer and Frank Crown. 
inshield, and blare blast after blast of 
praise for her, until the chorus had 
grown to include the public at large, 
and Miss Millay was established where 
she rightfully belongs, at the head of 
American poetry today. 

Also I shall miss the kick of coming 
across, after days of searching among 
the week’s literary junk, golden nug- 
gets like the Galapagos of William 
Beebe, the So Big of Edna Ferber, 
Hergesheimer’s Balisand, Thomas 
Beer’s Stephen Crane, Dale Collin’s 
Ordeal, Talk by some Emanie Sachs, 
another Julie Cane from some rival 
of Harvey O’Higgin’s. These remem- 
bered blessings come to my thoughts 
out of last year’s books, and there 
were many more. = 

It is all past and gone now. There 
are plays, novels, articles and short 
stories which I have sworn a great 
inward oath to pound out, for better 
or worse. 

I shall now no longer spend my 
energy in perusing the works of 
other authors. I shall hereafter, praise 
be to Allah, talk about no man’s work 
but my own. 

I shall in short become an author. 

So, dear readers and book lovers, to 
others I must leave the task and the 
glory of becoming your literary men- 
tors. To your Sainte-Beuves and your 
Brouns; your Macaulays and your 
Canbys; your Taines and your 
Prousts; your Croces and your Menck- 
ens I commend you. 

Me? I am on my way to the great 
open-mouthed spaces, where men are 
realtors. 

California, here I come! 








SILVER SLIPPERS 


By HELEN CHOATE 


Thinking of you, and how your love 

Is made a glisteniag gown for me, 

One constant truth that gleams above 

My weary inconsistency ; 

In thinking how at last I know 

New ears to hear, new eyes to see; 

And that my very thinking so 

Is one more fine absurdity: 

My thoughts walk high and proud and sweet, 
With silver slippers on their feet. 
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Look for this trade mark 
in shoes of Vici kid 














Makers of fine footwear 
are placing the Vici trade 
mark in shoes of Vici kid— 
presented at retail by lead- 
ing stores of the country. 
The Vici trade mark, in- 
side the shoe, is your as- 
surance that the upper 
leather is the one and 
only Vici kid—the leather 
produced exclusively by 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 





ROBT H.FOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 





WOMEN’S SHOES 


Birmingham 
Phoenix 


Berkeley 
Eureka 
Fresno 
Hollywood 
Long Beach 


CALIFORNIA 


ALABAMA 
Hirsch Millinery Co, 


ARIZONA 
N. Diamond & Bro. 


Huston’s 

Daly Bros. 

E. Gottschalk Co., Inc. 
Wetherby Kayser Shoe Co. 
Quality Boot Shop, Inc. 


Los Angeles The Broadway Department Store 


“ 


Innes Shoe Co. 
Wetherby 9g Shoe Co. 
H. F. 


i 


WOMEN’S SHOES 


MADE ONLY BY 





WOMEN’S SHOES 


land Anderson 

02 z Taft & Pennoyer Co. KENTUCKY 
Pasadena Wetherby Kayser Shoe Co. Adiand inte Reen 
a et. Lexington Devine dooms =e Co. 

n Diego aT nies ie ae 
San Francisco City of Paris a g gan Louisville esten g Byck B is bs 
. “ ng Queen Quality Boot Shop 
i 4 Queen Quiiee — Shop Madisonville Duties Ine 
“ “ "The White House Middlesboro T. H. Campbell & Bro:. 
San Jose Herold Shoe Co. Mt. Sterling J. H. Keller 


Michel A. Levy 
Trenwith’s, Inc. 


COLORADO 


Santa Barbara 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans D H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 


Gus Mayer Co., Ltd., 


MONTANA 
Billings The Garrison-Keene Shoe Co. 
Butte Symons Dry Goods Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha Napier’s Booteries 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester The Barton Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City  Schuldenfrei Dry Goods Co. 
Newark Bedell’s 
Passaic J. Abbott & Son 
Perth Amboy Jos. Bruck -& Son 
Plainfield A. K. Willett 
NEW YORK 
Albany J. & T. Cousins 
Amsterdam Earl Heise 
Binghamton J. H. Dudley 
o Dudley's Shoe Store 
% Morse & Herrick, Inc. 
Brooklyn H. W. Baldwin Co. 
= Lester's Shoe Shop 
Elmira Gosper Kelley Co. 
New York J. & T. Cousins 
is Queen Quality Boot Shop 
ued Saks & Co. 
Di John Wanamaker 
Yonkers Hannigan’s Shoe Store 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Boylan-Pearce Co. 
iy Herbert Rosenthal 
OHIO 

Bucyrus Smith's Shoe Store 
Cambridge Heed & Gander 
Chillicothe H. C. Brandle & Son 
Cincinnati Joseph Pietzuch Co. 
big The H. & S. Pogue Co. 
Cleveland Chisholm's Boot Shop 

$v The May 
= Pocock-Wolfram 


Columbiana Jeffreys-Staley Co. 


Columbus . &R. Lazarus & Co. 

= The A. E. Pitts Shoe Co. 
Dayton Elder & Johnston Co. 
Hamilton Suter Boot Shop 
Jewett The Spence-Roberts Co. 
Lima The Sill Shoe Co. 
Massillon Ideal Shoe Department 
Newark Chas. O. Eagle & Son 
Painesville J. Bernhardt 


Springfield Routzahn & Wright 
T. 





oledo Hoskin'’s Fine Footwear 
Uhrichsville C. H. Lineberger 
Warren Calvin Shoe Co. 
Youngstown Lustig Bros. 


Zanesville 


Davis & Dilley Co. 





The FOOT 
ARISTOCRATIC 




















These leading stores feature shoes bearing the 


Vici kid trade mark 


WOMEN’S SHOES 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee The Booterie 
Norman Rucker’s Department Store 
Oklahoma City The Bootery Shoe Co. 
bis a Kerr Dry Goods Co., Inc 
a Rorabaugh-Brawn Dry Goods Co. 
7 


Okmulgee he Paramount Shoe.Co. 
OREGON 
Portland Meier & Frank Co. 
= Olds, Wortman & King 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown Farr Bros. Co. 
Altoona Soyster Shoe Co 
Bradford Oppenheim @& Suff 
Canonsbury D. Pollock 
Donora Ehas Nasim 
Harrisburg Bowman's 
* A yy Miller 
Honesdale J. Reif 
Lancaster M J. Dietz 
Nanticoke People’s Shoe Store 
Philadelphia J. & T. Cousins 
a W. H. Steigerwalt Boot Shop 

" Strawbridge & Clothier 
Pitisburgh- Kaufmann’s, The Big Store 
if Queen Quality Boot Shop 
York P. Weist’s Sons 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Callender, McAuslan & 7 Co. 
Sullivan Co. 
Woonsocket Regal Shoe Store 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Kerrison’s 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksburg The Parson's Souders Co. 
Jackson Frank Bond Shoe Co. 
Knoxville John L. Kennedy, Inc 
Memphis The Bootery 
= Bry-Block Merc. Co. 
- Richard Storch 
Nashville Castmer-Knott Dry Goods Co: 
TEXAS 
Dallas A. Harris & Co., Inc. 


Sanger Bros. 


Fort Worth Schermerhorn Co. 


asher Bros. 

Houston Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co. 

San Antonio Frank Bros. 

Waco Sanger Bros. 
VERMONT 

Rutland The Brown Shoe Co. 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond The Cohen Co., Inc. 


Thalhimer Bros. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INC. 


Canon City Hardy-Stuart Co. ‘MAINE 
Colorado Springs . The Vorhes Shoe Co. Bangor Stover & Prilay 
Denver Denver Dry Goods Co. MARYLAND 
% The Fontius Shoe Co. Baltimore Hutzler Bros. Co. 
L. Goldman_Shoe Co. 
Pueblo Crews-Beggs Co. MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT Boston Dorothy Dodd Boot Shop 
Bridgeport Davis & Savard F The T. E. Mosley Co. 
4 The Howland Dry Goods Co. = Queen Quality Boot Shop 
Hartford Brown Thomson Co. sg The Henry H. Tuttle 
New Haven Dorothy Dodd Boot Shop Holyoke Thos. S Childs, Inc. 
hated The Fashion Booterie Lowell Bon Marche Dry Goods Co. 
Norwich The Geo. W. Kies Co. ; Mongeau's Shoe Store 
Stamford The Family Shoe Store it Adams ames Martin 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA aan” héace 
Washington Palais Royal Webster Smith & Duffy 
Queen Quality Boot Shop MICHIGAN 
FLORIDA Alpena N. J. La Londe 
Tampa O Falk's Department Store Detroit A. E. Burns @ Co. 
GEORGIA 5 Q 6 wad ect on 
ueen uality v0t Sho; 
Allanta Byck Bros. Co Coldwater T. A. Hilton 
m1 George Muse Clothing _ Grand Rapids Mcttugh-Poseme Bootery 
s4 - RIC — a . ‘aul Steketee & Sons 
“Augusta J. B. White & Co. Lansing Page & Hissin. Inc 
Savannah Leopold Adler 2 Harry P. Woodworth 
ILLINOIS Saginaw Erhard & Stalker 
Canton J. Neumann @ Sons, Inc. MINNESOTA 
Chicago Queen yg! i Minneapolis E. E. Atkinson & Co. 
* oy a Miner’ Honcoe 
Mt Carmel Smith & Tanquary St. Paul a, Golden Rule 
INDIANA Hannibal 
‘anniba Logan Shoe Co. 
Anderson Percy . Williams Kansas Cit Carlat’s Booteries 
Ft. Wayne M. App’s Sons Nevada : - Will C. Davia 
Indianapolis The ™, = Block Co. St. Joseph W. H. Griffith & Son 
0. J. Marott St. Louis * "Brandt's, I 
= Rink's Closk Sota Inc. aes gic at een 
F = ; Brandt's eg St. Boot Shop 
cyl ore . = “ow T. J; Reid Shoe Co. 
uth Ben aul uehn 
IOWA 
Dubuque Roshek Bros. 
Indianola Richmond's Shoe Store 
Muscatine Wilson's Shoe Store 
Waterloo uck’s Booterie 


KANSAS 


— Rorabaugh- Paxton Dry Goods Co. 


Hechinson 


avenworth 


a pk 
opeka 
Wichita 


e Co. 
The aiden Dry Goods Ca 


iesner's Department Store 


Pegues- Wright oS Goods Co. 


he Booterie 
% Geo. Scie Shoe Co. 
Crosby Bros. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: L"'CIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


“VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


WOMEN’S SHOES 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle Turrell Shoe Co. 
Spokane Spokane Dry Goods Co. 
Tacoma McDonald Shoe Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston A. W. Cox Pana Store Co. 
aaa Richardson 
Clarksburg R. & G. Bootery, Inc. 
Hinton Midland Stores Co. 
Logan Quality Shop 


Madison Madison Shoe Store 
Princeton H. C. Hadden & Co. 
WISCONSIN 
La Crosse J. B. Haroldson 
Milwaukee Gimbel Bros. 
Wausau C. B. Mayer Shoe Co. 


Porath & Schlaefer 


MEN’S SHOES 


ALABAMA 
Odum, Bowers & White 
CALIFORNIA 
Van Degrift's 
The Emporium 


Birmingham 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven The Eli Boot Shop 
FLORIDA 
Miami Burdine Bootery Co. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Pollock & Berg 
IOWA 
Des Moines The Utica 
MAINE 
Portland McDowell & Black Shoe Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Coes & Young Co. 
Springfield The Clement Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Carrington, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City M. E. Blatt Co. 


Newark Wm. E. Dorsch, Inc. 
NEW YORK - 
New York Parker & Diemer, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Vanstory Clothing Co. 
H. Weil & Bros. 


Greensboro 
Goldsboro 


Wilmington Boylan & Hancock 
OHIO 

Cincinnati The Smith-Kasson Co. 

Cleveland The Wm. Tayior Son & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown Farr Bros. Co. 

Bethlehem Farr Bros. Co. 

Easton Farr Bros. Co. 

Philadelphia Strawbridge @ Clothier 

Reading Farr Bros. Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Sullivan Co. 

TENNESSEE | 
Memphis Cook & Love 
TEXAS 
Houston Shotwell’s 
San Antonio Fomby Clothing Co 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Cox-Webb Shoe, Inc. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg Highland Bros. & Gore 


CUBA 
LaReina Shoe Store 
(Thomas Zubillaga) 
La Gracada 
(Metcadal y Ca., S. en C. 
Fernandez y saad 


Ciego De Avila 
Havana 


Sagua La Grande 


THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 




















IMPORTED 


British fabrics personally selected 
in London in the weaves, patterns 
and colors that reflect the current 
vogue among England’s best dressed 
men. 

Londonaire fabrics are supplied 


only to Hickey-Freeman, who tailor 
them into Londonaire Suits. 


They are distinctive, they are 
correct, they have enduring style. 


At leading stores 
throughout the country 


Hickey-Freeman Go. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 
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VANITY FAR 


The Ultimate Fathead—The Most Important 
Man in the World 


(Continued from page 48) 


a par with movie queens and realtors 
who always have a suite on their 
voyages. It is related to the equally 
entertaining highfalutin advertise- 
ments in which the catch is that 
you never call anything by its right 
name, in which two pieces of ground 
for a building become “our plot- 
tage”, in which apartments are not 
vulgarly “for rent”, but “available”; 
and the box in which Milady’s per- 
fume is packed becomes a “container”. 
Nor is it limited to the luxury trade. 
There is a tailor in New York who 
advertises “Prince of Wales Modes 
2-Pants Suits”. 

The Yorkshire correspondent and 
the man who doesn’t recognize shoddy, 
if it is in the Prince of Wales modes, 
are brothers in the editorial! myth- 
ology; and they can be reached 
through all sorts of different channels. 
Take, for a change, this sporting note 
from the austere London Times: 


No horse looked better than London Cry, 
and, in spite of the fact that he had 181 
lbs. more to carry than he had when he won 
the corresponding race last year, there was 
evidence of considerable confidence in his 
ability to score again. The race was run at 
a very slow pace—the time was much 
slower than that recorded by London Cry 
last year—and he could not match the 
sprinting ability of others in the last 
quarter of a mile. Had the gallop been a 
true one throughout, the leaders would 
have been coming back to him at this 
period, while his own superior stamina 
would have been asserting itself. 


Now if, in the welter of hads and 
would-haves, this means anything at 
all, it means that the horse came in a 
bad fourth out of sheer contempt for 
the three horses which beat him—he 
simply couldn’t be bothered to win 
from such inferior horses. You can 
hardly imagine the owner of London 
Cry evolving such a silly excuse. Yet 
the man who is too surprised to reply 
is supposed to require and accept this 
excuse—because the horse is owned by 
that same King whose ready wit has 
already been noted. 

It seems to be the fortune of British 
Royalty to be attended, both at home 
and abroad, by correspondents en- 
dowed with this particular kind of 
fatheadedness. For, of course, neither 
the King nor the Prince is respon- 
sible for the slush that is printed 
about them. Here, for a final sample, 
is the Prince arriving in New York 
and having a good time kidding the 
reporters. And it comes out thus in the 
British papers: 


Major Solbert and others had intended 
to act as buffers between the Prince and 
the interviewers; but the Prince stepped 
from the cabin so briskly that he left 
them behind. Emerging on deck, the 
Prince found himself surrounded by re- 
porters, each with questions, many of 
which were absurd. One asked him whether 
he knew anybody who would take the 
place of Sir Thomas Lipton as the challen- 


ger for the America’s Cup. Another asked 
the inevitable question, whether the Prince 
was engaged. 

Throughout the ordeal the Prince did not 
loose (sic) his charming smile. Only once 
did he show a flash of royal dignity. That 
was when someone asked about the report 
that he was anxious to learn poker. Still 
with a smile, the Prince replied, “Now yoy 
cut that out.” 


If cast-iron pincushions and celluloid 
fire-tongs are being given away, the 
man who thought out the phrase about 
royal dignity in connection with the 
Prince’s remark is in line for a prize, 
Yet he and his editor both believe 
that millions of patriotic Britons 
would be pleased to regard the Prince 
in a noble light because of a dignified 
rebuke to an impertinent American, 
He and his editor cling to the illusion 
of the man who is too surprised to 
reply, just as our editors cling to the 
illusion of the woman in Des Moines, 
They have to. 

American newspapers are a bit more 


‘sophisticated. During the recent cam. 


paign I ran across an enchanting story 
about Coolidge giving Henry Ford an 
old oaken bucket and Ford saying that 
this was the best thing he had got since 
he got Mrs. Ford. But in general you 
have to go elsewhere to get the appeal 
to the fathead in all its fatuity. Here 
is a specimen page from a house organ 
issued by a large New York manu. 
facturing company. It begins: 

“This is a special coloured number, 
We like coloured folks; we want their 
vote and we want their trade. We 
want our coloured friends to laugh 
with us at these coloured jokes”, the 
thing goes on with fifteen pages of 
“coloured jokes”, of which this is the 
first : 

“Mandy, what fo’ does you-all buy 
another box of shoe polish? You done 


‘ buy one yesterday.” 


“Sho? chile, dat ain’t shoe polish, 
Dat’s mah face cream.” 

Well, this story must have appealed 
to some one or it would not have been 
published. It is supposed to appeal to 
the woman in Des Moines; the lady 
who simply doesn’t exist. It is sup- 
posed to make millions laugh, but they 
don’t. It, and the other items in my 
list, point inevitably to one conclusion. 
As I said, I have an answer; I can 
offer a really adequate answer to the 
question; “For whom are these things 
published?” 

The answer is,—for the editors 
themselves. They are their own critics. 
They pretend to be worried about these 
mythical readers and buyers and pat- 
rons; but, at bottom, they have no 
knowledge that these people exist. 
They know only their own minds. 
They are themselves the man in the 
street, the woman in Des Moines, open- 
mouthed and too surprised to reply to 
their own witticisms. And, by pleasing 
themselves they may eventually suc- 
ceed in creating the kind of public 
which they can now only imagine. 
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mWNew CHEVROLET 








for Economical Transportation 


Sedans and Coupes 
equipped wi 

Disc Wheels and 

Balloon Tires 

















You Can Be Proud of A Chevrolet 


You can be proud of its appearance 
—of the comfort and refinements it 


affords. 


The Chevrolet sedan is a truly beau- 
tiful car. Its handsome Fisher body 
is finished in richly harmonious col- 
ors, the lower panels and hood in 
aqua marine and the upper panels 
and fenders in black. 


And this is Duco finish whose lustre 
and color lasts almost indefinitely, 
withstanding very hard usage. 


The interior of this fine car is fin- 
ished in rich velours. It is equipped 
with the new one-piece VV type 
windshield and automatic wind- 
shield wiper. 


The sedan is typical of the complete 
line of new Chevrolet models, all of 
which combine fine quality of con- 
struction, dependable performance, 
unusual economy and low purchase 
price—remarkable examples of qual- 
ity at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY ATF LOW COST 
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Radio’s Marvels Multiplied! 


And—almost as importantly—its housing dignified 
by exquisite examples of Modern Cabinet Making! 


O those interested in the preserva- 

tion of the home’s decorative motif, 
as well as in radio, the Brunswick Ra- 
diola comes as something more than 
merely the instrument internationally 
acclaimed as embodying Radio’s Great- 
est Achievements. 


Combined in joint effort by the leader 
in Radio, the Radio Corporation of 
America, with Brunswick, leader in 
phonographic reproduction, it comes, 
next to Aladdin’s magic lamp, as alto- 
gether the most thrilling of musical ad- 
ventures—and beautifully presented! 


In beauty, as in musical attainment, it 
is unlike so-called “combination” in- 
struments (simply a radio receiving 
device set in phonograph cabinet), for 


The Brunswick Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


—some remarkable features: 


Requires no outside antenna—no giound wires. You 
can move it from room to room—plays wherever 
you place it. 

Amazing selectivity permitting you to “cut out” 
what you don’t want to hear and pick out instantly 
what you do. Consider what this means in big centers, 
Combines the superlative in radio with the super- 
lative in phonographic reproduction—a phonograph 
and a radio in one. 


it is a scientifically combined unit, the 
result of exhaustive acoustical experi- 
mentation which marks the best that 
men know in radio with the outstanding 
in phonographic reproduction. The 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction has 
been subsidized to do for radio what it 
did for phonographic music. The result 
is a musical revolution. 





‘Door on side of cabinet SEE 
containing loop for operation of 
RADIOL SuPen-HETERODYNE 
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— RADIOLA 
Super- 
Um — z,( HETERODYNE 
beh nd sdoor (¢ | aba 
Brunswick now offers the 


choice of two supreme musi- 
cal instruments: the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph and the 
Brunswick Radiola, which 
is a phonograph and a radio 
in one. Embodied in cabi- 
nets expressing the  ulti- 
mate in fine craftsmanship. 


© B. B.C. Co. 1925 


The Sign of Musical Prestige 







PHONOGRAPHS «+ RECORDS = RADIOLAS 


VANITY FAIR 
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Brunswick Radiola—Model 460 


At a turn of the lever it is the most re- 
markable of all radios. At another turn, 
it is the supreme in a phonograph to 
play one’s favorite records when the 
fancy calls for them. 


The cabinet work is typically Bruns- 
wick . . . exquisite, beautiful . . . and 
presents many styles and finishes to 
blend correctly with any decorative 
scheme. 


Some models are equipped with the 
famous Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 
Others with the Radiola Regenoflex— 
still others with the Radiola No.3and3A. 


Demonstrations may be had at any 
Brunswick dealer’s. Prices range from 


$190. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers — Established 1845 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 


Branches in all principal cities 
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Carotine: Why wouldn't you dance with that tall man with the red domino? 


EvizasetH: The red domino didn’t deceive me, my dear. 


at Listerine used as a mouth-wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). yp 
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Super- Heterodyne 
— gets distance 
with no antenna 
—no ground wires 
—no connections. 
Once mark the 
stations on the 
dials, and you can 
turn to the mark- 
ed spots and 
tune in—clear— 
true—real! 


Operates entirely 
on dry batteries. 


With 6 Radio- 
trons UV-199 
and Radiola 
Loudspeaker. 
With compart- 
ments to hold the 
batteries.Entirely 
complete except 
batteries. . $269 


Extra 
Radiola Loop, 
Model AG- 814, 


© oO Auper-Het 
brings home the, fun! 


Where’s the fun today? At home, wherever 
there’s a “Super-Het!” City home and farm 
home hear the same good music — laugh at 
the same good comedy—thrill to the same big 
games! 


At the family dinner table, there’s the dinner 
music of the greatest hotels. For home parties, 
famous orchestras play their best dance music. 
So many of the things that folks once went 
out of the home to get, come into the home 
now—with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 
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233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in 
Canada the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, Toronto, and the Westing- 
house Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 





$12 
“ - 33 
Thissymbol tesour There's a Radiola , for every purse 
of quality protection 
n 
aa — 
Vv 
J RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 702 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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SOMETIMES throwing salt 
over the left shoulder brings 


luck-but ALWAYS you'll 
have better luck with 


HORSESHOES 







































































Copyright 1925 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
‘acine, Wis. 








VANITY FAIR 


The Many Phases of Igor Stravinsky 


(Continued from page 45) 


genius. The primitive element in 
him was beginning to assert itself as 
it had done nowhere in L’Oiseau de 
Feu. In that work there is a good deal 
of humanism, notably in the lovely 
movement entitled Supplications de 
POiseau de Feu. But, except’ for a 
few pages in The Nightingale, spec- 
ifically human emotion hardly reap- 
pears in his later work. His sympathies 
are now with sub-human things and 
with the ,unconscious life of the Rus- 
sian soil. One of the most astounding 
features of Petrouchka is the way in 
which the puppets express themselves ; 
if things of wood could feel, we say 
to ourselves, this is just how they 
would voice their feelings. It is this 
that makes Petrouchka himself above 
all pathetic: in his rage, his mortifica- 
tion, his self-pity, he is barely articu- 
late, but his very inarticulateness 
makes him infinitely pitiful. 

Then, in Le Sacre du Printemps, 
Stravinsky loses all touch even with 
the sub-human. He translates into 
sound,—often it is hardly music—the 
unconscious forces of nature. He 
brings into music a psychology it 
had never known before. This is not 
civilised man-making music, talking 
about the things.that civilisation has 
come to regard as vital: it is the sav- 
age mind using, with infinite skill, the 
resources of the modern orchestra to 
express a world that is still elemental; 
there are things in the Sacre that 
are like the primitive forces of the 
universe trying to find a voice. 

The question then was, could Stra- 
vinsky develop far along these lines? 
Already his limitations were becoming 
rather painfully apparent. He could 
invent comparatively little in the way 
of expressive thematic material: even 
in Petrouchka most of the tunes are 
popular Russian melodies. In Le Sacre 
he almost invariably becomes common- 
place when he has to write themati- 
cally; and the work remains a singular 
mixture of banality and power. The 
more Russian he became, the more 
thickly strewn his music was with the 
characteristic weaknesses of the Rus- 
sian national style. His melodies were 
short-breathed, repetitive, limited in 
scope and resource. For years he 
wandered about uncertainly. It had 
apparently become a cardinal prin- 
ciple with him that each new work 
must be different in form, in idiom, 
in technique, in texture, from all its 
predecessors. The greatest of musicians 
would have found this impossible; 
Stravinsky necessarily failed in it. He 
produced a number of small works 
that are interesting as evidences of 
the somewhat agonised unrest of 
his mind, but that have little artistic 
value. 

His style hardened into a mass of 
mannerisms, especially rhythmic. A 
vast amount of nonsense has been 
written about his unique rhythmic 
sense. He has undoubtedly added to 
the resources of rhythm; but a good 
deal of what passes for rhythmic 
variety in his music is merely variety 
of notation: it exists for the eye rather 
than the ear. The page looks fear- 
some with no two successive bars bear- 
ing the same time-signature; but how 
little necessary all this really is to the 
music is shown by the fact that one 


eminent conductor has abolished a 
great many of these changes of signa- 
ture in the finale of Le Sacre, and finds 
that the conducting of it is thereby 
simplified without the effect on the 
ears of the audience being in any way 
altered. Moreover, these frequent 
changes of metre are made possible 
only by a certain harmonic restriction, 
If we care to do what Stravinsky does 
—make a new bar-division for each 
accent,—we can write out the melody 
of any piece of music whatever with 
Stravinskyan changes of time-signa- 
ture; the opening phrase of the Mejs- 
tersinger overture, for example, would 
on this method be marked, instead of 
a plain, continuous four in a bar, 
“2/4 + 2/4 + 5/8 + 3/8 + 5/4 
+ 2/4 + 3/4 + 4424/4 + 7/8,” and 
so on. But in practice this would be 
impossible, because the harmony is 
fluid and has a life of its own; where- 
as in the Stravinskyan passages we are 
considering, the harmony is rigid, 
moving in solid chunks with the 
melody. 

In his best works of the last few 
years, such as Les Noces and Renard, 
he is such a slave to one kind of tex- 
ture and technique, and his psycho- 
logical range is so limited, that he be- 
comes the musical equivalent of the 
dialect poet or novelist. Many of us 
have wondered for some time what 
he would do next: he was obviously 
not growing, and the day would be 
bound to come when he had said all 
it was possible for him so say in so 
narrow a medium as Russian dialect 
music. His outlook upon music as a 
whole has always been a limited one; 
apparently he finds it difficult to as- 
similate as other composers do. 

All through his career he has been 
liable to rather sudden and drastic 
changes of direction. And now comes 
the most astounding change of all. 

The new piano concerto that he is 
coming to America to play shows him 
throwing over his Russianism and al- 
most everything else that was char- 
acteristic of him. He has here tried 
to write in the spirit of Bech and 
Handel. He necessarily does it with a 
good deal of awkwardness; sometimes 
he is like a student repeating a lesson 
not fully learned; sometimes, as in 
the slow movement, the music is like 
a standardised eighteenth - century 
theme harmonized by a beginner. But 
it is always interesting in one way or 
another; and the most interesting thing 
of all is the way he has turned his 
back on the principles that his more 
indiscreet incense-burners have 0 
loudly enunciated in his name. They 
have made war in his name on “ex- 
pression”; and here is Stravinsky writ- 
ing, as well as he can, expressive music. 
In his name they have derided the 
“mechanism” of classical instrumental 
form; and here he is going back to 
that form as the binding principle of 
his concerto. What will be the next 
avatar of this strange mind? Will he 
find himself ill-built for music of the 
western type—for which, perhaps, he 
lacks the right psychology—and go 
back to Russian dialect-music, or will 
he be able to graft upon his unchange- 
able Russian nature enough of western 
culture to bring about, in time, a new 
and vital synthesis of the two? 
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A New COACH 


Recognizing the demand for a truly comfort- 
able and economical car of the coach type, 
Dodge Brothers have provided it. 


The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung lines of 
the body, in the arrangement of the interior 
for five-passenger comfort, and in the excep- 
tional dimensions of the doors and windows. 


The car is lacquer finished in Dodge Brothers 
blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality through- 
out, and balloon tires are standard equipment. 


So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the Coach is built on Dodge Brothers 
sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 


DonoGe BrotHERS DETROIT 


DonvGe BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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And now the vogue 
of the Silhouette Topcoat— 


IN SPINDRIFT 


Now comes again the outline silhouette topcoat—this time 


custom-modeled in the newest Scheyer material—SPINDRIFT. 


Soft, rich, luxurious, this material, made of very finest Scotch 
wool, excites the instant comment of men who dress fastidiously. 


Showers mean nothing to the man whose topcoat is of SPIN- 
DRIFT. For all its soft, pleasing richness, it sheds even a 
heavy downpour. 


The ST. CHARLES, modeled of SPINDRIFT, with wider 
shoulders, longer collar and lapels, close at the hips, with just 
a suggestion of waist line, brings to the well-dressed man a coat 
of distinction to augment the loose slip-on, so popular for 
motoring and sport. 


By its acceptance, the Scheyer Tailored man again steps a stride 
ahead with full knowledge that he is a season in advance of 
the moment. 


Scheyer ‘Tailored 


SCHEYER G~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








VANITY FAR 


The Joy of Not Getting 


(Continued from page 40) 


purpose a special motor and chauffeur 
were required. My wife accused me 
of siding against her and ai the con- 
clusion of a tirade threw a cut-glass 
inkwell at my head. She missed me 
but it would have been cheaper, if her 
marksmanship had been better as she 
ruined a painting valued by the hotel 
management at 400,000 francs. It 
was then that I decided the moment 
of separation had come.’ ” 

“Boys,” said Henry, with a wild 
laugh, “that is what I escaped. Yes, 
sir, believe it or not, I once almost 
married that girl. Her first name 
was Wiggin, Lily Wiggin, of Bridge- 
port. I was mad about her. She had 
a wonderful voice, even then, I knew 
that she would make good_as a singer. 
I was fond of music, too, it seemed 
to me that nothing in the world 
would be so wonderful as to be 
married to a great prima-donna. I saw 
myself going with her all over the 
world, sharing her triumphs, shining 
in reflected glory. I was willing to 
carry her cloak all the rest of my life. 
She wanted me to run away with her; 
from the start she had a keen eye for 
publicity . . . but I had just gone 
into the business and didn’t see how I 
could leave Father flat. While I was 
thinking about it, Lil went off to 
Paris. Since then it has been just one 
marriage after another. Brazzelli was 
her fourth. I didn’t marry a prima- 
donna but I’ve got a good plain wife, 
and I am happy. I ask you all to rise 
and drink with me to my Missis.” 

We did so, fervently. I believe 
Henry’s wife to be good. I can swear 
she is plain. In any case she adores 
her husband and has presented him 
with four husky children to prove it. 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

We also had a fascinating talk one 
evening from Wallace Pitkin, affec- 
tionately known as “Grouch.” Wallace 
is one of those men that never goes 
anywhere. He belongs to the country 
club but he might just as well be a 
non-resident member living in Siam 
for all the use he gets out of it. The 
only people who see him are the mem- 
bers of the Fox Club, and his own 
family. It surprised us, therefore, 
when it came his turn to tell his story 
and he informed us that at one time 
his only ambition was to be a social 
butterfly. 

“Yes,” declared Wallace, ‘Society 
with a capital S. looked awfully good 
to me when I was younger. I nearly 
fell for it, too. After graduation 
Bradley Wilson ard I took an apart- 
ment in a not too rowdy neighbor- 
hood. It was supposed to be a single- 


‘with-bath but we doubled-up for a 


year without the landlord’s getting 
onto us. I had a trick bed that looked 
like a pianola in the day-time. We were 
both fairly presentable and of course 
a college graduate has more clothes 
than he will ever have later in his 
life. With the connections we had 
formed through some of our snappy 


class-mates we soon began to be in. 
vited everywhere. 

“I was in the bond business at the 
time . . . it was before I had a real 
job . ... . and to my young and gl. 
low brain it seemed a splendid idea to 
go out a lot and meet rich people to 
whom I might sell bonds. I imagined 
myself at dinner, turning to my 
hostess and saying, “By the way Mrs, 
Tishbourne, this salmon reminds me 
of an extraordinarily good stock issue 
that has just been put in the market, 
New England Fisheries, Inc. I wonder 
if you wouldn’t be interested.” 

“But, somehow, the opportunities 
didn’t arrive. In the glamor of g0- 
ing out so continuously I forgot about 
my business. In fact I was kept so 
busy that I forgot it for a week. | 
think I would have been fired except 
for the fact that the manager of the 
office had forgotten that I was in his 
employ. 

“TI stood it for six months. I went 
through a winter and part of a spring 
in which I was at the beck and call of 
a hundred hostesses. There wasn’t a 
minute I could call my own. All they 
wanted was a man. Guests were al- 
ways giving out and, for a time, I 
was a pinch-hitter. My dinner invita. 
tions came at six o’clock, by telephone, 
on the night of the dinner. Then I 
got on the regular team. I was dated 
up ahead for weeks, months. Week- 
end parties started on Fridays and 
ended any time next week, when you 
simply had to tear yourself away. I 
went on duty at luncheons, fell in line 
for benefit matinées for young sing- 
ers or pet charities, went to a tea, 
dined in time to be late for the theatre 
and carried on at a dance. Night after 
night, day after day, the grind went 
on. I grew pale, haggard, morose, 
Finally I blew up. I was tucked away 
in a sanitarium. It was a blessing in 
disguise. During my convalescence I 
realized what a will-o-the-wisp I had 
been pursuing. When I recovered I 
threw my Social Register into the fire, 
sneaked out into the country, let my 
hair get a little too long, wore rubbers 
when it was cloudy and made myself 
generally impossible socially. 

“O, men, what a joy it has been. I 
can read the social columns if I want 
to—and thank God that I am not in 
them. Now that I am married and 
have my own home you have no idea 
how good it seems to spend the eve- 
ning in any way I like; taking the 
kids to a movie or doing a cross-word 
puzzle all by myself without having 
to make conversation with some bul- 
bous old beldame. It’s the life, boys, 
it’s the life.” 

And so it goes in our little club. 
I have no doubt it would not appeal 
to everyone. I only hope that thes: 
people will recognize the beauty of the 
club’s principle and, if it sounds hum- 
drum and stupid to them, that they 
will sit down and spend a happy, con- 
tented half-hour being glad that they 
do not belong to it. 
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Nothing takes the 
place of leather 


This 





In genuine Barbourwelt 
there is no opening or 
seam under the rib of 
the welting. You can’t 
even pry in there with 
the point of a knife. No 











of be Wherid imitation of Barbour- 
ene neat welt can stand this test. 


BARB 


LL the way around your 

shoes — except at the heel 
—there runs a seam where the 
sole is joined to the upper. 
That is the one place where 
moisture can get in and seep 
through to wet your feet. 
And that’s where you need 


Barbourwelt. 


The one-piece, sole-leather 
rib of genuine Barbourwelt 
makes a solid dam against this 
unprotected seam. Snug and 


A Russia Calf Oxford by 
Edwin Clapp & Son 
Retailed by the Edwin 
ClappStore,AstorTrust 


Building, Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd St., New York. 


of leather keeps your shoes 
in shape and your feet dry- 


tight as a weather strip under 
the crack of a door, Barbour- 
welt shuts out dampness. 
Barbourwelt hugs the upper, 
holding it in shape where other 
shoes tend to tread over. A shoe 
made with Barbourwelt looks 
new longer and wears longer 
for this reason. 
Wherever youbuy yourshoes, 
whatever make you prefer, ask 
to see the new Barbourwelt 
models in your style and size. 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 
BROCKTON, MASS. 





STORMWELI” for winter « "DRESSWELI" for summer 
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FREE 10-day test. Send the coupon 








Cloudy ‘Teeth— 
dull teeth 


How to make them whiter—quickly! 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. Whattodo 


HOSE whiter teeth that you envy. 

Don’t think they are beyond you. You 

can now lighten dull and dingy teeth 
—make them gleam and glisten. 

Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 
effect from any you have ever used. This 
offers you a test. Simply use the coupon; it 
brings free a 10-day tube. 

Look for film on your teeth—that’s 
the cause. How to combat it 
Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run 
your tongue across them. You will feel a 
film. That’s the cause of the trouble. You 

must fight it. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. It hides the natural luster 
of your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which ferments and causes acid. In 
contact with teeth, this acid invites decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

So dingy teeth mean more than loss of good appearance. They may 
indicate danger, grave danger to your teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater tooth beauty 
plus better protection from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope adequately with that film. 
Not one could effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended to injure the 
enamel. Soap and chalk were inadequate. 

Now modern dental science has found new combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. ‘They are embodied in a 
new type tooth paste called Pepsodent—a scientific method that is 
changing the tooth cleansing habits of some 50 different nations. 

- To millions this new way has proved the folly of having dull and 
dingy teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles when their chief cause 
can be combated. 

Don’t you think it worth while to try it for 10 days; then to note 
results yourself ? 


Send coupon for free 10-day test 


Film is con- 





Remember, every time you eat, food clings to your teeth. 


stantly forming. The film that ruins teeth; that mars their luster, makes’ 


them look dingy and dull. 

This new method will polish your teeth; give them a beauty that will 
delight you. It will help you quickly toward teeth such as you envy 
in others. 

Make the test teday. Clip the coupon for a free 10-day tube. Or 
get a full size tube of your druggist. Why follow old methods when 
world’s dental authorities urge a better way? 


Mail Coupon for renee PAT.OFF. | ‘on | 
FRE Pepsaodénl 


10-Day Tube to 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY. Dept. 467, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.. : 
Send to: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





aunnueennneenretn tte 





Only one tube to a family 
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VANITY FAR 


Note Books On Charm 


(Continued from page 36) 


ridiculously small, the flawless replica 
in minature of a woman, was, when- 
ever I saw her, exploding with the 
gayest good humor. Her laughter, 
like her mind, was almost never still; 
her mind was as able as possible, but 
this, except when it was absolutely 
necessary, she contrived not to let ap- 
pear. Sitting, in the theatre, at dinner, 
occupied with what, objectively, she 
did, her diminutive feet could never 
have touched anything; but they were 
light enough to rest on air. 

The feet they suggested to me were 
more fitted for a contact with the 
earth, the feet of a woman young and 
married who had the clearest crimson 
in her chceeks it was ever my great 
good furtune to see. Her cheeks, in 
the cold of winter, were like flame, 
but her grey eyes, her handsome eyes 
were cool. She, too, was tall, and 
gave an impression of awkwardness, 
but it could have been no more than 
an impression, for she rode splendidly, 
she danced supremely well. She was 
vital and impetuous, charged with 
strange and unchangable opinions . . . 
but her prepudices, as well, often had 
charm. 

What was her charm? What was 
the charm of all the women I had 
been so briefly considering? At one 
time I had been certain that charm 
was a warmth of being, an uncommon 
creative vitality; yet here, as charming 
as any, were girls whose coolness none 
could deny. Here was more than one 
figure of incurable prudery who had 
charm. I couldn’t honestly decide what 
the devil charm was. How could I 
have found so many, so different, with 
the identical quality that was to me 
the most taking of all the properties of 
women? 

A girl, she was married, but her 
freshness of spirit was so—so unspent 
that instinctively I had avoided the 
older term, for example, cultivated a 
pretence of avarice, of always de- 
manding something, and it was ex- 
tremely charming. I couldn’t think 
why. She was, for her assistance, finely 
pretty, and her words, her requests, 
were edged with a delightful humor. 
Whenever I saw her she would in- 
stantly make her endless demands; I 
would—though I’d gladly give her 
a rose in gold—refuse to buy her as 


much as a frosted chocolate; and I'd - 


be possessed by her charm. 

I met once, at dinner, a girl who 
said almost nothing; but immediately 
I had sat beside her a sense of charm 
eneloped me like a perfume. That 
was not, in this case, a happy simile, 
fot she was not, primarily, a scented 
individual. We dropped at once into 
short unexplained informalities of 
speech; and the next day we found 
ourselves playing golf together, and 
not altogether badly. I remember her 
skirt, the design of her sweater, her 
firm hands on her clubs, and her 
charm, but the rest has escaped me. I 
saw her again, perhaps it was later 
of that same day on a portico; it was 
hot and it was winter; I recall the 
man beside her in a white canvas 
swing, flowers growing close to the 
ground, her charm . . . and nothing 
more. But twenty-four years ago I 
stood talking to a girl with her hair 


in a single brown twist high on her 
head, in a white polka dotted dreg 
filled at her neck with lace, and I cay 
see now each separate polka dot; I can 
see the folds of the soft black sash 
about her slender waist, her feet jp 
black against the white dust of the 
road; I know the amber pin that was 
in her hair; but what she was saying 
—it might well have been that she 
didn’t, she couldn’t, love me—has been 
swallowed up in silence. 

She had it, the elusive and positive 
thing I am writing about. If she left 
a glove on the table the glove would 
keep it . . . her charm. And she had 
no sense of humour at all! I would 
have married her, I think, if she 
hadn’t found me to be so inexcusably 
young. Humour, it was plain, was not 
necessary. Or it was: a girl stood be. 
fore me in riding boots, packed with 
what could only be described as health 
—health that was supposed to be dan- 
gerous, if not fatal, to charm; a girl 
who held the world at arms? length 
with humour, with her quick die 
doubting laughing. At the same time 
she was serious . . . and easily em. 
barrassed. The times, the present 
hadn’t subdued her ability to blush, 
She spoke impetuously and as abruptly 
stopped, as though her speech were 
advances, confidences, the value or im- 
portance of which she questioned. She 
had what was described as a good 
head, and certainly the rest of her was 
superb. She was youth. Rare enough 
now. 

She was youth, and, by contrast, a 
woman took her place no longer ex- 
actly young. A woman with very 
golden hair worn in a manner that, 
somehow, seemed to be Greek. All 
that she did was touched with grace, 
interest, charm. She drew charm 
around her like an invisible wrap. 
When she crossed her ankles, bent over 
flowers in a vase, or swept lightly 
down to sit momentarily on the floor, 
she created a magic of plastic beauty. 

Her particular time, I think, was 
the evening; quiet in a chair, in black, 
her hands composed, she would, for a 
reason I couldn’t grasp, become pic- 
torial; that was, all the details of her 
being, her appearance, would be sim- 
plified—as harmonious as an arrange- 
ment in a high and conscious form of 
art. I met a girl of an afternoon and 
she was, for me, vital with charm: I 
made elaborate preparations to see her 
later and sat impatiently waiting 
through most of the evening; and 
when, very late, she appeared, she 
hadn’t a trace of it. What had hap- 
pened to her, to me, to the charm? 
Her mind I couldn’t possibly agree 
with; her personal attraction, s0 
marked such a few hours back, had 
vanished: she was heavy in essence and 
in actuality. She didn’t, it was as 
clear, ultimately find me engaging, 
either. And I wondered if charm in 
women were a_ property which, at 
their pleasure, they could exhibit or 
conceal. If that were true charm was 
nothing individual, nothing separate; 
it was no more than the gesture of a 
hand drawing aside a curtain. Yet tt 
was more complicated, more valid, 
than that—there was the woman | 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Style 209°V 
“Piping Rock” 


Men's, $12. 
Women’s, $11. 


Established 1874 
Qand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 
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—and when we added it up, 
$ I had an 88 and the Kid had 89!” Dad, steady as a rock in his 
genuine moccasin-built Sportocasins, is sure-eyed and sure-handed at 
the 18th and sinks his 9-footer for a birdie. 

Sportocasins give golfers the greatest foot-comfort they can get— 
and often their best shooting form. It’s the sense of distinct “‘lift” 
under the flexible arch, the smooth inside without innersole and the 
snug-cupped heel that do the trick. Ask any Sportocasin wearer! 

And now there are Sportocasin Juniors for the youngsters—‘‘ Just 
like Dad’s.” Super-comfortable, healthful shoes for fast-growing feet. 


ETZEL re 


tailors for men 


HERE are several patterns and leathers, with soles either of 

Imported Plantation Crepe or top-quality Oak leather, smooth 
or studded as you prefer. An outline of your stockinged foot 
will bring a pair by mail—fit guaranteed. 


desiring to be groomed 


correctly in every de- 


For rugged outing wear, nothing else quite equals Sportocasin Bals and 


joots made with 5, 10, 14 and 17-inch tops tal it has ever been 





May we send you the Sportocasin Story, “From Tepee to Tee’? their privilege », dieoaaiad 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 


Copyright 


a distinguished clientele. by Wetzel 
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Pe ae 
to H.R. H. 
the Prince 
of Wales 


Appointment 
toH.M., King 
George V. 


UTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion— 
dress, business, sports—hand-tailored in Lon- 
don or in our New York shop by British crafts- 
men. An unusual range of superior materials. 


emnard Weatherill ) 


549 FIFTH AVENUE *« NEW YORK 
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THE GLENMORE %6 


This is the hat you will see on the Ave- 
nue now and on through the spring. 
New graceful curve to the brim. New 
manner of silk binding on the edge. 
New colors— Dalmeny brown, navy 
dawn, pearl smoke, and foam green. 
Distinctive! 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Here is an exclusive style designed for the well dressed man 
who wants a smart slipper with all the ease and comfort ofan old 
moccasin. This newest Easiephit model is soft and pliable but 
distinctively stylish. 

The tops are of tan kid with kid lining, made without a counter so you 
can shove your feet into them as you would into slipons. The soles are 
of specially treated flexible 
leather, with low rubber 
heels. They can be 
squeezed into a corner of 
your traveling bag, and 
still not lose their shape. 

Price $6.00 


This and many other 
exclusive models aré on 
sale at good shops every- 
where. If your dealer 
does not carry them, write 
for catalogue showing 
other styles in blue, red, 
green, alligator, patent 
leather and brown kid. 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. | 4gumA 
No. Reading, Mass. packs py SMALL SPACE 
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The Overcoat 


—_ overcoat depicted is a new 
Iverson & Heneage concept, dis- 
tinctly suited to formal wear for day 
or evening. 


Individual preference may be exer- 
cised as to color, for there is a choice 
of blue or Oxford cheviots or new 


at $75. 
A Parcel Post Suggestion 


Evening Shirts of custom quality with 
short bosom; plain linen or striped 
piqué, $5. 

Thumb-knot Dress Ties (single wing) 
for the smart small knot and wide flare; 
white piqué, $1.25; black satin, $1.50. 
(State collar size). 


CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 
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An [nvttation 
RIGHT prospects mark the open- 
ing of the New Year. The business 


horizon is aglow, for fundamental con- 
ditions never were sounder. 


Building construction will continue in 
large volume. Steady growth of the 
nation makes this inevitable. Builders 
are anticipating their 1925 needs. Dur- 
ing the next two months thousands 
will visit the famous Limestone dis- 
trict. 

When the quarry pits are roaring, the 
Bedford-Bloomington countryside be- 
comes a vast panorama of engineering 
skill. The scarred hills of natural stone 
are an irresistible fascination. 

From French Lick Springs, the Land 
of Stone can be reached in a single 
hour. Motorists use the Dixie High- 
way for Bedford and Bloomington, 
which are midway between Indianap- 
olis and Louisville. 

Every prospective builder should 
make this trip a part of his New Year 
schedule, for it combines business, ed- 
ucation and pleasure. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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Government Control of Leisure 


(Continued from page 30) 


propose to continue my _ investiga- 
tions in the near future and to con- 
tinue them until I have mastered my 
subject. 


WHAT IS LEISURE? 


I should warn my readers that in 
looking about them in the effort to 
discover where leisure is being wasted 
they should be extremely careful to 
recognize leisure when they see it. It 
is not always easy to do this. What 
appears to be leisure is sometimes busi- 
ness and vice versa. For instance I 
seriously thought of interrupting a 
bridge game which goes on uninter- 
ruptedly every afternoon in a corner 
of a club at which I frequently lunch. 
“Here are four young men,” thought 
I, “who are plainly wasting their lei- 
sure time. It is up to me to show them 
how to improve it.” I went up to the 
club library and ran through the 
more serious magazines, finally secur- 
ing an article on The Progress of 
Negro Education in the South which 
looked promising. Tucking it under 
my arm I resought the bridge-table 
where I found the players effecting 
a temporary balancing of their ac- 
ceunts before changing partners. It 
suddenly came over me that far from 
being leisure time this was in reality 
a business session. One of the young 
men particularly impressed me by his 
financial ability and I realized that 
this bridge game, from which he was 
never absent, was the sole support of 
himself and his widowed mother. 
How near I had been to cutting the 


financial ground from under his feet 
I now realized! 

On the other hand I know many 
men whose only leisure is when they 
are supposed to be at business. When 
you call on a man and are told, sey. 
eral times in so many successive days, 
that he is “in conference”, particularly 
if this is after the luncheon hour, yoy 
may be quite sure that he is taking a 
nap. He is probably lying back in his 
chair with a newspaper over his face, 
having given his operator instructions 
not to call him until four o’clock, 
when it will be almost time to leave 
for the day. Indeed, one of my friends 
once confessed to me that he went to 
his office regularly because it was the 
only place where he could get a de. 
cent sleep. This is leisure masquerad- 
ing as business and should be promptly 
turned into improving channels. 

I have outlined only a few of the 
possible ways in which those interested 
in this new movement may help. It 
is to be hoped that all our citizens 
who have the education and improve. 
ment of the masses at heart will do 
their bit. For the women especially 
it is a great opportunity. They have 
more time than the men and in many 
ways more ability in the art of show- 
ing others how leisure may be spent 
profitably. If any ladies in the au- 
dience have any ideas on the subject 
which they would like to discuss in 
the interest of the commonwealth they 
are invited to meet the author at the 
close of this article, or as soon there. 
after as practicable. 


The Dinosaur of All Eyes 


(Continued from page 32) 


went through the form of thanking 
everyone warmly for his criticism and 
after maintaining that noble strain 
for several pages, collapsed utterly as 
follows: 

As for the little puny critics, 
who scatter their peevish stric- 
tures in private circles, and scrib- 
ble at every author who has the 
eminence of being unconnected 
with them, as they are usually 
spleen-swoln from a vain idea of 
increasing their consequence, there 
will always be found a petulance 
and illiberality in their remarks, 
which should place them.as far 
beneath the notice of a gentle- 
man as their original dulness had 
sunk them from the level of the 
most unsuccessful author. 

Which outburst does sound so ex- 
actly like the letter Cosmo Hamilton 
writes to the newspapers after any 
play of his is produced in New York, 
one is conforted with a feeling that 
the drama cannot have declined so 
very much, after all—at least not in 
the past one hundred and fifty years. 

. oe oe 

You may be sure that among the 
puny critics who annoyed young Mr. 
Sheridan were the dealers in the kind 
of fiction—such as The Innocent Adul- 
tery and The Fatal Connexion—to 
which Lydia Languish was so deeply 
addicted. One of them wrote to the 
Morning Post about it and that jour- 
nal published the letter on February 3: 


I desire you will inform the 
author of The Rivals that his at- 
tack on circulating libraries in 
his first act is unjust and very 
impertinent. Besides his_ senti- 
ments are so inconsistent. He pre- 
tends to make such fine speeches 
in his play about love and to pay 
such a compliment in the Epi- 
logue to the Ladies, yet would 
decry novels, which form the 
very food and_ sustenance of 
love. 

eee ee 

But of a lively sense in Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden that a classic had 
been written there appears to have 
been small trace. However, the after 
search in the records of great occasions 
for some contemporary who heard the 
footfall of immortality is usually 
tinged with that ironic quality which 
made magnificent the Anatole France 
story of Te Procurator of Judea. 
So when The Rivals was corrected and 
restaged by Mr. Sheridan, History ap- 
pears not to have been looking on. 
But then History was pretty busy that 
week. Over the way in the House of 
Parliament, the Ministers of the King 
had asked for authority to suppress 4 
rebellion in His Majesty’s Colonies 
across the Atlantic, and, from his seat, 
while History stood on tiptoe, a young 
man who had but recently come over 
as a recruit to the cause of honest 
men, was rising to say his say. His 
name was Charles James Fox. 
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The Stroller 


The subconscious feeling of 
rightness inyour appearancewill 
be best expressed in the Stroller 
Topcoat—the easy flowing lines, 
full of grace and individuality. 

The Stroller is tailored in a 
wide variety of weaves and 
colors emblematic of Spring. 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER NY. 
Sold by shops which cater vo the “Well Dressed Man” 
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Note Books On Charm 


(Continued from page 94) 


had written about who gave me in 
common with the world of discrim- 
inating men, yes, and of women, 
that sense of responsive charming 
serenity. 

Serenity was a lovely trait but a 
woman instinct with charm hadn’t an 
atom of it; even her hair, fine and 
ashen in tone, was electric with nerv- 
ous, troubled, energy. ‘She had a mind 
so good that it was a positive menace, 
an aggressive epigrammatic intelligence 
unhampered by any prejudices of 
thought, any hesitations of speech, 
whatever. What she thought she said 
and there was hardly a limit to the 
range of her interests. She was thin 
but it didn’t matter. And I had known 
a woman with a beautiful body, but 
that, where her charm was concerned, 
didn’t matter either. She wasn’t charm- 
ing because of it. She was part of 
that society more notable for a good 
opinion of itself than was altogether 
warranted. She wore, when I knew 
her, beautiful brocades around her 
head, binding her hair, at night; 
and her wrists glittered with flexible 
jewelled bracelets. While she argued, 
disagreed, with me, I was, in spite of 
it, charmed. Superficially she was 
superficial; a state, in her world, un- 
avoidable; but fundamentally, in her- 
self, she had great distinction. 

I recalled a woman wholly blonde, 
nationally and in person, who had a 
charm that was at once lovely and in- 
secure: at times a disconcerting stolid- 
ity would show through it. Her 
charm was like a lighting of youth 
thrown over her for the present mo- 
ment, a loveliness of color and fresh- 
ness of voice which threatened to be 
lost in heaviness. She had a beauty 
that might have been a mask held be- 
fore her face by untrustworthy fingers. 
Only lately I had seen a slim woman 
with a cordiality I couldn’t credit but 
a charm that was unquestionable. Her 
charm, too, was tempered by intelli- 
gence until it had served her with the 
utmost neatness and success. It was at 
once delicate and durable: a fine steel 
blade! I meant that her cordiality 
was planned to serve her rather than 
to engage me. I was simply a part of 
what her industry and great good 
looks commanded. It would have been 
folly, mere conceit, to have been 
captivated by her. 

How incredibly they varied, shifted 
from one set of qualities to another— 
a woman as dark as an Indian, and 
neither tall nor slim, was charming 
principally for the strongness of the 
flame of life which burned in her. 
She belonged, in spirit, to a lost period 
in the long line of her ancestry—a 
woman aristocratic and maternal. To- 
day, of course, aristocracy, where it 
remained at all, was sterile; its mem- 
bers were fretful ends, colored foun- 
tains, in themselves; the color was 
present but it was again only a re- 
flection cast on water. 

There was a woman whose charm 
seemed to reside in her gentleness; 
but that was an illusion borne of her 
gentle and musical voice; it lay, 
really, in her appalling firmness, in 
her immovable fidelities. And often, 


through her soothing insistent speech, 
a flash of humour would strike like g 
spark from a flint. She’d seem, op 


her way to church, a model of ad. | 


mirable and conventional sentiments, 
when irresistibly she would repeat 
what, yesterday, she had: heard the 
clergyman say. She wouldn’t com. 
ment on it by the faintest inflection of 
her voice, but one eyebrow, the left, 
I think, would go up of its own ac. 
cord, and all the absurdity of minis. 
terial pretentiousness would be re. 
vealed. Her selfless Christianity was, 
for me, always being saved by her 
wit. An impersonal charm. 

I hadn’t realized that it could exist 
—impersonal charm. But in her jt 
did, and my sense of it, my apprecia- 
tion, has lasted for a decade. Her 
Wittiness existed inappropriate to the 
innate kindness of her heart, but there 
was another whose wit was her heart, 
It was as implacable and dangerous as 
it was able and wickedly adroit. She 
spoke in the slowest of tones, and out 
of that—I had almost called it a 
drawl—deliberation, incredibly swift 
and destructive conclusions would 
glance. A charming malice supported 
by the fact that it was usually justified 
by understanding. It wasn’t causeless 
and it was adequately phrased. If it 
had been turned on me would it have 
seemed, would she have seemed, 
charming? I’m afraid not; and then 
I was forced to ask myself if the 
women I found charming invariably 
liked me? They didn’t, naturally, but 
equally they hadn’t—for the times 
that I was with them—disliked me. 
With the most difficult and remote I 
still had the feeling that given the 
opportunity we would have been 
amused or happy together. 

With a woman who had a charm as 
palpable as the blueness of her eyes 
I was both happy and amused; yet, 
while her eyes were always blue, her 
charm, where it included me, was 
variable; she could withdraw it like 
a broken promise. But even when I 
was farthest from consciousness of it 
I knew that it existed; in an instant, 
when she could command it, she would 
disarm any passing violence of temper 
I might be in. Her charm remained 
in a wilful refusal to grow older, to 
look as though she had grown older. 

I was clearly not so young as I had 
been no more than last year. I had 
begun to look on charm less with a 
hopefully possessive eye than with a 
grateful recognizing gaze. It was 
there and I was delighted—I didn’t 
now, like a child in a candy store, 
want all the caramels. If I did want 
them the desire was weakened by the 
knowledge that I wasn’t equal to tt. 
My efforts, once so optimistic, had 
grown almost half-hearted. Even the 
women who charmed me had come to 
doubt a little the reality of what I 
told them. As a result of this they 
were, mostly, pleasanter to me; they 
had begun to confide to me not what 
was in their hearts but in their heads. 
They asked me if they were looking 
especially well, and, with the support 
of my assurance, took their charms 
somewhere else. 
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HANDWOVEN 
BABY 
BLANKETS 


Made on the old Colonial Hand Loom 


A Baby Gift with the beauty of hand 
work and the quality of Pioneer days. Soft 
and dainty and light and warm. Made 
from pure virgin wool and will wash with- 
out shrinking. 


One of our Crib Blankets brought the 
following remarks in our mail, “It is the 
most beautiful piece of work of that kind 
| have ever seen and | shall take great 
pleasure in showing it to my friends. It 
is to be a gift for my daughter and she 
has expressed the greatest delight to be the 
owner of anything so lovely.” 


Means’ BASKETWEAVE 
BLANKETS Handwoven 
may be purchased in New York at 
B. Altman & Co. and the 
Best & Co. best gift 
Franklin Simon & Co. stores 
Infants Shop in the 
Lord & Taylor country 


If you cannot reach one of these stores, write 
to us for a folder with samples and prices. 


THE MEANS WEAVE SHOP 
65 Howe St. Lowell, Mass, 


We also make Handwoven Couch Throws 
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adison Awenue 
at 47th. Street 
NEW, YORK == 


Men's. Luncheon Service - 
47¢tk Street Entrance ~ 
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F 
Get’er 
Hot and 
eep’er 


Hot 


with the 
Allen Shutter Front 


There's the slogan that tells you how 
to bring out the real POWER in your 
motor. 

A cool motor is a poor motor; costly 
to operate, inefficient in action. You 
must get it hot quickly, bring it right 
up to 190° F., and keep it there if you 
would get the most out of your car. 
The constantly warm motor vaporizes 
the gas instantly, minimizes loss in 
wear and tear by reason of crankcase 
oil dilution, greatly retards formation 
of carbon, and gives you real POWER. 
Control of radiation is absolutely es- 
sential—you have it with the Allen 
Shutter Front. The full opening and 
perfect mechanical construction give 
perfect control from the dash at all 


times. 













UNDER U 
for 
instance 


Listed under U in the Shoppers’ and 
Buyers’ Guide you will find the fol- 
lowing advertisements of shops and 
services catering to the discriminat- 
ing reader. 








Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS OF DISTINCTIVE ARTISTIC CHARACTER 
rated by me or selected from individual crafts 

men in Europe. Catalog for trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (nr. 53rd St.), N.Y. 


RENDEZVOUS—A little leather book, cleverly 
contrived to secure duplicate notations, one to be 
tetained by each of two persons making an appoint- 
ment. Prevents mistakes in time and place of 
meeting. A new and distinctive gift displaying the 
art of fine craftsmanship. Pencil, gilt edged pad. 
Colors; Rose,, Blue, Brown & Tan. $1.75 postpaid. 
H. F. Rogers & Co. Huntington, N. Y 


CHINESE LINEN FROM SWATOW 
of beauty and quality at the most moderate prices. 
te old Japanese brocades. Embroidered silk 
shawls. Jos, Brisebois, 15 West 39th St., N. Y. 


ANNA HELD JR., cor. Charles St. at 7th Ave. 
N. Y. Chie frivolities and smart accessories for 
the well-dressed woman. Exquisite lingerie, laces 
and the best of imported perfumes. 


COLONIAL BRASSES & COPPER ARTICLES 

Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, trays, etc. 
Catalog on request. 

Estelle Hughes, 500—5th Ave., Room 414, N. Y. C. 


DELIVERED in our Fascinating GAILY COLORED 
sift packages. Books are the ideal present. 

ackages, your choice or ours, $5, $10, $15, $25. 
Washington Square Bookshop, 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. 
ROYAL is for practical people who want practical 
—set chic-—clothes for every occasion. Send $2.00 
for a year’s subscription to Royal, Greenwich, Conn. 

Special offer, two years for $3. 





























There are others presenting fine spe- 
cialties, quaint gifts, and exclusive 
services. Visit them or write to them 
now. 


Turn to page 16 
SHOPPERS’ AND BUYERS’ GUIDE 





AthleticSuitfor men and wo- 
men;reduces entire body. 


Dr. WALTER’S 


Reducing 
RUBBER GARMENTS 
for Men and Women 
Famous for more than 20 years 


garments are the original rubber re- 
ducing garments, and are guaranteed 
harmless. They are made of the finest Para 
rubber, refined to such a degree of purity 
that they are worn next to the skin with 


absolute safety. 

Chin Reducer $2.50 Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 

MAN’S ABDOMINAL REDUCER; with coutil back 
$9.00. All rubber $14.00. Send abdomen and waist 
measure. 

ANKLETS: for reducing and shaping the ankles, per 
pair $7.00. Extra high $9,00. Send ankle measure- 
ment. Made of light or dark colored rubber as 


Gosired. Write for booklet to 
_ DR. JEANNE A. WALTER, 389 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


San Francisco Chicago 
Adele Millar Buck & Rayner 
177 Post Street 111 North Canal St. 
Philadelphia Washington oe 

eeeees $14.00 Mary Kammerer Gibson Co., Inc. 
-00 221 South 11th Street 917 G Street, N. W. 





Man's Reducer 





Anklets 

















IN NEW YORK 


Tuere are more hotels in New York than leaves on the Tree of Knowl- 
edge. But it isn’t always easy to pick the one most appropriate to your 
temperament, the occasions of your trip, your purse. Unless you experi- 
mented for a lifetime of trips, you couldn’t cover the field—and when 
you had—it wouldn’t be there but yonder. 


The Travel Man knows all the hotels by their nicknames. Tell him how 
long you’re going to stay, what you’re going to do, how much you want to 
pay. He’ll suggest a hotel. And make reservations too, if you want. Why 
not try it? 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street NEW YORK CITY 














ALLEN 
SHUTTER 
UY, 
Complete 
Ford Special *12 
No complicated working parts to get out of or- 
der—hand control—not an automatic. Easily 
installed—beautiful in design and finish. Buy 
the Allen Shutter Front today from your ace 
cessory dealer or service station. 


Distributors 


Wetmore-Savage Co., Boston and Springfield 
Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
lames Martin, New York, N. Y. 
lin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 
Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Syracuse Watson Stabilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore Hub Wheel €s Mfg.Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
NorthernAutomotiveSupply Co.,Bay City,Mich. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FarrellAutoSupply Company,Inc.,Brooklyn,N. Y. 
Write for interesting facts on crank- 
case oi) dilution and why you need a 
Shutter. Mention make of car. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 
22 West 61st St. 2013 Michigan Avenue 
ew Yor! Chicago 


Re ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 
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FORTNUM & MASON LTD. 
Piccadilly, London 
Founded 
London, 1710 


By Appointment New York, 1924 


This photo és not 
touched up 


Men’ s 
Fortmason Town Shoe 
A smart, light shoe for town 


wear in Fortmason calf, tan- 
willow or black. Also in 


horsehide. © English hand- 
lasted and hand-sewed. All 
sizes and widths. 


Priced at 


$17.00 

Fortmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, com- 
fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, busi- 
ness, sports. Riding and 
hunting boots are specialties. 
Ready-to-wear or custom- 
made. London bespoke fitter 
in attendance. 

Send for sample of Fort- 

mason leathér and self- 


measurement form. Mail or- 
ders given careful attention. 


FORT MASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
720-c Madison Avenue New York City 
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Only a limited amount of 
CATOIR SILK for dress 
and dinner waistcoats can 
be produced each season 


OV cistosuts made of 


these remarkably beauti- 

ful & distinctive silks can 

be had only at shops which 

specialize in highest types 
of men’s clothing 


CATAIR 
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W oman 


and the Golfing ‘Temperament 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HERE I sit writing this 
article I can see out of the 
window the rain lashing 


furiously down upon a deserted golf 
course. Rivers are pouring across the 
green, and the bunkers are lakes. 
Clearly there can be no golf this 
morning. 

And yet I am not sure. I am in- 
clined to bet that presently I shall see 
two stout-hearted, mackintoshed ladies, 
dragging unwilling caddies behind 
them, fording the torrents and plung- 
ing into the oceans. This, in my ex- 
perience, is just the kind of morning 
on which ladies seem to like to play 
golf. They are infinitely more cour- 
ageous than men, who cower indoors 
and smoke pipes and read aimlessly the 
illustrated papers of the week before 
last. If the ladies have said they are 
going to play they will play, even 
though they have the other six days of 
the week to do it in. 

There always seemed to me a 
strange appropriateness in the fact that 
the most pitiless rain in which I ever 
watched a big match was that in which 
two lady champions met. That was at 
Turnberry in 1921, when Miss Leitch 
and Miss Alexa Sterling had their 
historic battle in the first round. They, 
poor things, had to play, but it was 
just the kind of day to bring lady 
golfers out for pure pleasure. 

This passion for getting wet and 
going through with it is only one 
instance io prove the general rule that 
women are much braver golfers than 
men. Men say that they find competi- 
tion a bore and prefer a quiet game 
with a friend, but that is a most trans- 
parent pretence. The real truth is thet 
we are horribly afraid of cards and 
pencils—that as soon as we have to 
keep a score, as apart from menda- 
ciously inventing one, our knees knock 
together. To a lady golfer, on the 
other hand, a mere game is apparently 
quite insipid. Cards and pencils are 
necessary to induce a properly pugna- 
cious frame of mind. If she is a 
bronze lady (I am a little uncertain 
as to what this may be) she is trying 
to return cards that will turn her into 
a silver lady. She is always doing 
something brave and fierce. 

I have known men so supine and 
greedy that they rejoiced when their 
handicaps were put up, on the ground 
that they would thereby win more 
half-crowns, but no lady golfer would 
fall to such baseness, I shall never 
forget the flaming words with which 
I heard one lady begin her speech at 
a L. G. U. meeting, “Smarting as we 
all are from our handicaps having 
been raised . . .” 

And yet combined with this ferocity 
there is a certain curious docility. Men 
revolt against any system whereby they 
are to be dragooned and jack-booted 
into returning cards in order to get 
handicaps. They say they can rub 
along very well as they are, making 
their own matches with their own 
friends, and the handicap committee 
can go to the devil. Not so the ladies, 
whose loyalty to the authorities is never 
shaken, no matter how many cards 
they are relentlessly ordered to put in. 

It is only lately that male golfers 
have tried setting up systems of 
“scratch scores” and “National Handi- 


caps,” and it is unfortunate that our 
National Handicaps proved in their 
first year more or less useless because 
they were too soft-hearted. They were 
intended to reduce the number of en- 
tries for the Amateur Championship. 
Persons who had handicaps above a 
certain mark were to be excluded. But 
we were, I suppose, too frightened of 
being debarred ourselves, or had too 
great a fellow-feeling toward others 
in the same boat. So we drew the line 
at just such a point as could not pos- 
sibly exclude anybody. Old A. and 
young X.—the two people against 
whom the whole formidable machin- 
ery had been directed—bobbed up 
again quite serenely. We sadly needed 
a little relentless, female efficiency. 

On re-reading what I have so far 
written I become frightened lest I con- 
vey a wrong impression. I might be 
taken to mean that ladies were dour 
and solemn and gloomy opponents. 
Perish the thought! The two most 
light-hearted golfers of my acquaint- 
ance are two lady ex-champions, Mrs. 
Macbeth and Mrs. Dobell. “Fiery,” 
Willie Park’s famous old caddie, once 
said to Sandy Herd in tones of reproof, 
“Nae champion was ever freevilous”. 
I don’t think he would at all have 
approved of these two ladies. Yet 
there are no two finer fighters to be 
found anywhere, and Mrs. Macbeth’s 
victory at Burnham over the invincible 
Miss Wethered was a really great 
achievement. 

She has, I think, a very rare art, 
which American golfers possess, or at 
any rate cultivate. She can concentrate 
her entire mind on the stroke, and 
then relax entirely until the next stroke 
is played. It is what the Americans 
call “letting up” between the shots, 
and it is obviously a less exhausting 
and more agreeable plan than that of 
cultivating a fierce, continuous gloom 
throughout the entire match. Mrs. 
Macbeth often appears almost “free- 
vilous” between whiles, but to see 
her settle down to a stroke that really 
wants playing is a liberal education. 
She has a golfing temperament to be 
bitterly coveted. 

Perhaps it is because ladies have 
this great secret of playing at once 
light-heartedly and seriously that they 
are so fond of team matches as well as 
of medals. Men do have team matches, 
of a sort, certainly. The Bakers’ 
Golfing Society plays against the 
Candlestick Makers, but there is won- 
derfully little enthusiasm about it. 
Once or twice a year, for my sins, I 
have to get up sides of this description, 
and I always expect at least two 
Candlestick Makers to send me tele- 
grams on the last day unblushingly 
“chucking” me. 

P. S.—Having written so far, I put 
down my pen and once more surveyed 
the links out of the window. The rain 
is still lashing down with undimin- 
ished vehemence, and I have won my 
bet. There, sure enough, go those two 
intrepid ladies, as I said they would. 
One of them has just waded into a 
bunker to play her ball out. Heavens! 
What a splash there will be! There 
it is, and most of the water has gone 
down the wretched caddie’s neck. 
What bravery! What resolution! 
Who could withstand such a race? 
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FINE RAIMENT 
FOR YOUR THOUGHTs 


wt motives prompt this 


letter? Friends see only 
what your words can tell. Set 
down your thoughts on finely 
wove Old Hampshire Vellum. 
Thus clothe them well and re- 
veal your high regard, your 
sense of fitness and finesse. 


_ Old Hampshire Vellum comes 
in five modish sizes. Five 2-cent 
stamps brings a sample packet 
to your desk. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Fine Stationery Department B 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


(ld Hampshire Stationery 


BOND VELLUM 


LAWN 


LUXENBERG 


CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 








SACK SUITS 


from Luxenberg express that smart 
conservatism well dressed men desire. 


Careful fashioning, fine fabrics, splene 
did tailoring — each imparts full meas- 
ure to this genuinely good clothing. 


$32.50 to $42.50 
nat LUXENBERG « pros. 


841 Broadway Cor. 13th St. New York 
NEWARK, N. J. ATLANTA, GA. 





VOGUE’S 
Book of Etiquette 


An investment in assurance. . - 
providing a discreet reminder for 
the sophisticated, a ready help for 
the humble, and a kindly sermon 
on good manners to gay and 
headlong youth. Covering com- 
pletely the present-day customs 
of social intercourse, with rules 


for correct observance. $4.00. 
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Golf and Street 
Shoes 


Built of the famous Scotch grain leather 
that will wear like iron. In oxford style, 
with wing tip. Heavy oak leather soles. 


Pair, $12 


AG Gfatiiig ribee 


523 Fifth Ave. New York 105 Nassau St. 
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“SERENADE” BY TROY KINNEY 
(The foremost American Etcher of the Dance) 
Size: 634x754 Price $30. 
KENNEDY & COMPANY 


693 Fifth Avenue, New York 
No Catalogue 





Limited Edition 
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No. 12 
Natural, $7. 
Bruyere, $8. 


PIPES 


—the best that British craftsmen 
know how to produce 


If the model above illustra- 
ted does not meet your re- 
quirements, send for illus- 
trated Catalogue C, showing 
many shapes and numerous 
ies for the ker. 





M M Importing Co. 
6 East 45 St. 


ew York 


MM 











TUXEDOS 


" 
Me | 


In the true London manner, these new 
Tuxepos are readily distinguished 
by their Quality and Exclusiveness. 
Half-peaked or shawl collars. Fab 
rics, the finest unfinished black wor- 
steds—Skinner Silk lined. Tailored 
to measure or ready-for-wear ... $55 


Banks Gre 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 





————— 


HE dress shirt of irreproach- 

able fit, style, materials and 
workmanship is essential to cor- 
rect formal attire; the finest that 
can be made is none too good! 


The dress shirt illustrated is made 
in the latest one-stud mode, ready 
to wear in all sizes, with sleeve 
lengths to suit every individual 
requirement. Different lengths of 
bosom obviate the cause of that 





Importers 








Colors of Initials 


Gold Silver 


Black Blue 
Green Yellow 
Lavender White 
Gun Metal Black Red 


$350 


for 50 packs 


ing accessory. Makes a charming 


Lord & Taylor, New York 

Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York 
B. Altman & Co., New York 
TheRitz-Cariton Hotel, New York 
The Yale Club, New York 

Gimbel Bros., New York 

Hall’s, Chicago 




















James B. Russell, New York 





You buy so few—why not the finest? 


aot cone disfigurement—the bulg- 


Price Seven Dollars 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


15 East 40th St., New York 








ing front. 

It is fashioned. by experienced 
custom operators in our own work- 
rooms and finished entirely by 
hand. The materials are our best 
importations; the bosom and cuffs 
of French Pique and the body of 
Batiste. This shirt can not be ob- 
tained, ready to wear, except from 
us. By mail postpaid, 


Established -1899 





Colors of Match Packs 


Gold Silver 
Black Orange 
Blue Light Blue 
Green Purple 
Yellow Lavender 


$500 
for 100 packs 


Monogram Match Packs 


TRADEMARKED AND COPYRIGHTED 
With your Own Initials—Packed in a Tin 
Ideal for the dinner, Mah Jongg, or Bridge Table. The latest smart smok- 
Gift. Mail order and check at once to 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP, 619-F Madison Ave., New York 
Candles of Quality 


also carried by such smart shops as 


Saks & Co., New York 

Daniel Low & Co., Salem 

S. S. Pierce Company, Boston 
M. T. Bird & Company, Boston 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
M. M. Importing Co., New York 
Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh 

Sim & Co., Inc., Troy 
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BRITISH 
FOOTWEAR 


Sees S 
S9.° 








Made in England 
Black French Calf Oxford 
also 
Tan Scotch Grain 
Wing Tip 
Full Leather Lined 
Decided Custom Appearance 

$15.50 


Catalogue upon request 


WHALLEY-FORD Ltd. 
LONDON 

15 East 45th St. 83 Wall St. 

New York City 








for 
_ EVENING 
WEAR! 


This London-styled tuxedo, fashioned with 
the straight English back, the snugly fitted 
hips, and the peaked or notched lapels, has 
the distinction of custom tailoring, yet | 
carries the label Ready-to-Wear by Kranz. | 


\| 


FINE TUXEDOS $45 to $65. 






Custom-fitted Clothes of Distinction 
Ready-to-wear 


14 East 45th St. New York 











SPORT SHIRTS 





Hand tailored, white chev- 
iot, soft collar and cuffs. 
Appropriate for sport and 
office wear. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


$3.50 cach—é6 for $18. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 


1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. | 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS | 
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Fisher’s recently-announced coach bodies are a powerful influence toward the fast- 
increasing popularity and dominance of the enclosed car. They not only demonstrate 
Fisher superiorities, but are priced at figures that make the closed-car temptation 
even harder to resist. Supplied on the chassis of seven different makes of cars. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONS: 
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«q PERCY GRATRGER AT BITS STEINWAY > 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


From that long roll of great pianists construction, that transforms its pur- styles and sizes to fit your home. It 


who have chosen the Steinway for 
use and ownership, there comes year 
after year a flood of admiration for 
its astonishing durability. Paderew- 
Ski, Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, 
Grainger, Levitzki—these and other 
Pianists insist that, next to its mirac- 
ulous singing tone, the durability 
of the Steinway is its most impressive 
characteristic. And it is this dura- 
bility, built into every Steinway 
during the five years and eleven 
Months required for preparation and 


chase into the soundest of investments. 
The Steinway is made in numerous 





There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two years. * Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Ha. 
109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 











is sold at the lowest possible price, 
and will fit your income. And it pays 
dividends on your investment year 
after year, decade after decade—in 
increased appreciation of the great 
music that finds new life and new 
meaning through the matchless 
Steinway tone, and in its definite 
gift of permanence. For the Steinway 
will be an everlasting joy, not only 
to you, but to your children and your 
children’s children. You need never 
buy another piano. 
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